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PART IL. 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSES OF DIPLOMACY—ITS RELATION TO NATURAL LAW— 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS—THE FAITH OF TREATIES—MEDIATION 
AND GUARANTEE—APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO THE 
DANO-GERMAN DIFFICULTY. 


IPLOMACY, in its principles 
and practice, is just now upon 
its trial before the whole civilized 
world, under circumstances which 
will test its resources to the very 
utmost; and will even suggest for 
consideration whether, subject to the 
conditions under which it has hi- 
therto been exercised, its continued 
operation is calculated to conduce 
to the general welfare and the ho- 
nour of society. 

In discussing this subject it 
should be borne in mind, at the 
outset, that although the province 
of diplomacy is to deal with the 
highest offices of natural law in all 
that concerns the relations between 
States, it is in many respects excep- 
tional to it, being indeed an artificial 
system of polity introduced, com- 
paratively recently, by mutual 
agreement of States under adventi- 
tious circumstances which have, 
fron time to time, arisen; and that 
it has, moreover, been not always 
voluntarily accepted, but frequently 
iraposed upon weaker States by the 
combined authority of their more 
powerful neighbours. In such cases 
as these last alluded to, the natural 
rights of the weaker States have 
been, in effect, partially abrogated ; 
and the only ground upon which 
this sacrifice has been attempted to 
be justified, has been that of the 
superior claims of the collective in- 
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terests of the general community of 
States. 

The principles of Natural, or 
National Law, both as regards the 
internal organization of particular 
States, and their relations with 
their neighbours, whether in times 
of peace or war, date back from the 
very earliest periods when men 
formed themselves into communi- 
ties. They form the subject of very 
learned and voluminous treatises by 
Grotius, Pufendorff, Burlamaqui, 
and Vattel; not to mention others of 
more recent date, who have generally 
admitted the fundamental doctrines 
established by their great predeces- 
sors. The comprehensive original 
system of jurisprudence propounded 
by these authorities it is not our 
purpose to follow out in detail on 
the present occasion. There are 
certain canons established by them, 
however, as immutable truths, 
which it behoves us to bear in mind, 
as essential to the consideration of 
national law as regulated by diplo- 
matic action, viz :— 

ist. That all States are in their 
nature independent; owning no su- 
perior authority except in God; and 
therefore upon equality with regard 
to one another. 

andly. That, the sovereignty of 
States consisting in, or emanating 
from, the will of the people (their 
members), the form of government 
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adopted by them, and the selection 
of the persons who are to carry it 
out, and the mode of their succes- 
sion, or election, are their own con- 
cern, free from any right of inter- 
ference on the part of other States. 

3rdly. That the relations between 
States, conducted by those thus duly 
appointed to execute the sovereign 
functions of the several States, are 
relations between the peoples of 
such several States. 

These three principles, which we 
are prepared to hold to be based 
upon the first principles of national 
law, as embodied in the writings of 
the authorities we have referred to, 
ought to be kept in sight in all 
dealings between nations, and in all 
our studies or researches in inter- 
national history. Ought to be, we 
said : unfortunately, however, the 
reverse has been too generally the 
case; insomuch that all the great 
European wars and _ international 
complications which have occurred 
since the commencement of the era 
of diplomacy, so-called, or, at any 
rate, all those within the last two 
hundred years, have involved more 
or less an infraction of one or other, 
or all of those wholesome principles. 
The war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Austrian succession, 
and the Seven Years’ War which 
followed so closely upon the latter ; 
the long wars against France, at the 
close of the last and beginning of 
the present century; and now this 
miserable Dano-German or Schles- 
wig-Holstein affair; and all the ne- 
gotiations and diplomatic arrange- 
ments which have attended their 
progress, are tainted with one and 
the same fatal vice, that of disre- 
garding the integrity and inde- 
pendence of States, and attempting 
to impose upon them forms of go- 
vernment, or rulers, contrary to 
those of their choice, by foreign in- 
fluence. 

The neglect with which questions 
of this sort have for some years past 
been treated by the general com- 
munity is a matter of astonishment 
as well as of regret to many. It 
was not so, however, in this country 
at least, with our ancestors of the 
last century, as the Parliamentary 
proceedings of that period, to which 
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we shall presently have occasion to 
refer, will amply prove. Nor was it 
until the height of the party strife 
excited by the French wars, that men 
of independent opinion, who would 
have been entitled by their position 
to exercise an influence in affairs of 
State, became overwhelmed by the 
superior weight and boisterous eager- 
ness of their official leaders, and 
began to leave the power and re- 
sponsibility in these matters in the 
hands of the minister of the day, to 
an extent which had never been the 
case before. The thoughtless multi- 
tude also, excited to vain enthusiasm 
by the successes which attended our 
armaments, or those of our sub- 
sidized allies, in all parts of the 
world, were blinded to the sterling 
interests which they implicated. 
The splendid achievement of Water- 
loo, the delusive solemnities at 
Vienna, and the glittering parapher- 
nalia which attended the memorable 
visit of the allied sovereigns to this 
country, when they paid homage to 
British Mammon at our own Guild- 
hall, exalted all minds to a phrenzy 
of rejoicing and triumph, as if, indeed, 
the be-all and end-all of the destinies 
of mankind had been realized once 
and for ever; and they continued to 
applaud and to congratulate them- 
selves and the world at large, long 
after the boasted fabric of polity, 
which had cost so much in blood 
and treasure, had commenced to 
give way at the foundations. Never 
was a more solemn mockery enacted 
than the huge State funeral accorded 
to the ‘ Great Duke,’ who had lived to 
see undone all that he had done at the 
expense of so much treasure and so 
much of precious life and industry. 
To have made the thing complete, 
the fragments of the Vienna Treaties 
ought to have been buried with him 
in his tomb; and it would have 
saved a world of trouble and mean- 
ingless verbiage to his successors, if 
they had been so disposed of. 
Meantime, however, other circum- 
stances had arisen amongst us, which 
temporarily diverted the attention 
of the country from foreign affairs. 
The long struggle for Parliamentary 
Reform, and other measures of in- 
ternal government which followed 
upon it, and so completely divided 
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parties, and engrossed the suffrages 
of all sections of the community, 
left little opportunity or inclination 
to speculate upon the affairs of our 
neighbours, much less to scrutinize 
the proceedings of the foreign de- 
partment, which were left almost 
unreservedly to the discretion of the 
high-spirited nobleman who, for so 
many years, with the exception of a 
brief interval or two, carried about 
the seals of office in his pocket as 
though they were his own. But 
this state of calm, or rather of un- 
healthy indifference to large political 
interests, could not last for ever. We 
were aroused from it by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 ;—and how little we were 
all prepared for it, from Downing- 
street to Printing-house-square, and 
thence to Capel-court, how little 
the coming storm had been foreseen 
by those whose duty it was to guard 
the safety of the vessel of the State, 
may be judged of from the few brief 
announcements concerning certain 
subjects of disquiet then in debate 
in the French capital, which ap- 
peared in three successive numbers 
of a ‘leading journal.’ We may be 
permitted to quote them here, as 
curious illustrations of journalistic 
foresight and acumen. The Times 
of February 23, 1848, contained the 
following, from its correspondent, 
dated ‘Paris, February 227°—A 
conflict may possibly arise in some 
quarter or other; but the armed 
force is so numerous, and so well 
prepared for action, that it would be 
of very brief duration.’ The same 
paper, on the 24th February, began 
a leader as follows:—‘ The demon- 
stration and disturbances which oc- 
curred in Paris on Wednesday may 
occasion a vast deal of alarm, and 
some deplorable incidents; but we 
can entertain no doubt that, politically 
considered, they will tend to the 
strength of the Government, and expose 
the imprudence of the Opposition.’ 
Alas for the vanity of human 
predictions! On the very day on 
which this consolatory assurance 
was published—indeed, within half 
a dozen hours of its issue—ex-King 
Louis-Philippe was in ignominious 
flight, as plain ‘ Mr. Smith, towards 
the shores of ‘ perfide Albion.’ The 
Times of the 25th February acknow- 
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ledged its error, and made the 
amende in the following portentous 
words:—‘ The French Government 
was prepared to put down a riot, but 
it has succumbed to the power of a Re- 
volution!’ 

As a breeches-pocket commentary 
on the above occurrences, it may be 
stated that Consols, which, on 
February 21st, 1848, were at 893, 
fell to 83 on the 26th. 

Since 1848, which in truth opened 
up the era from which we now date, 
events have taken place, both abroad 
and at home, in regard to our ex- 
ternal relations, which have by de- 
grees awakened the public more 
and more to the importance of all 
questions of foreign policy. Not to 
go further back, Italy, Greece, Po- 
land, Germany, and the Northern 
States have, within the last half 
dozen years, been successively the 
scene of momentous events, which 
have involved more or less the in- 
terests and tried the policy of all 
surrounding nations; in addition to 
which the mighty continent of Ame- 
rica has latterly been submitted to 
a course of revolutionary action by 
which eventually its internal politi- 
cal organization will probably be 
entirely remodelled, and its aspect 
in regard to the Old World propor- 
tionately modified. These circum- 
stances, taken in connexion with 
the operation of the principles of 
free trade, recently introduced 
amongst us with such teeming 
results, cannot but have a direct 
and important influence upon the 
interests, political, commercial, and 
social, of our own country; and ac- 
cordingly it was not surprising to 
hear a minister of the crown declare, 
in a speech delivered at a public 
dinner held last autumn at the little 
town of Blairgowrie, that the foreign 
policy of the country—involving as 
it does the great questions of peace 
and war, and commercial and other 
alliances, and with them the most 
vital interests of industry and civi- 
lization, and the honour and safety 
of the realm itself—is at present 
the department of public affairs 
which, of all others, is the subject 
of ‘ anxiety ’ to the Government. 

It is true the noble lord, on this 
memorable occasion, with true offi- 
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cial reserve and hauteur, did not go 
so far as to let fall a word to imply 
the right of the people to participate 
with him in the anxieties of his de- 
partment; much less did he recog- 
nize public opinion as an element 
entitled to influence the conduct of 
our international relations. But in 
this he differs from another eminent 
statesman of the present day, 
M. Guizot, who, in his recently 
published Mémoires pour servir a 
l’Histoire de mon Temps (vol. vi., 
1864), distinctly acknowledges, and 
discusses, in a wide philosophic 
spirit, ‘the directing principles and 
the permanent requirements of the 
grand civilization to which the 
world in our day aspires and tends.’ 
These observations are so important 
to our purpose, that we take leave 
to quote largely from them :— 


The spirit of conquest, the spirit of 
propagandism, the spirit of system, such have 
been hitherto the motives and the control- 
ling power of the external policy of States. 
The ambition of princes or of peoples has 
sought to satisfy itself by territorial ag- 
grandisement. Religious or political faith 
has sought to spread its influence by im- 
posing itself upon others. The great 
chiefs of government have pretended to 
regulate the destinies of nations after cer- 
tain profound combinations, the invention 
of their fancy, rather than according to 
the natural results of events. If, looking 
from above, we cast a glance upon the inter- 
national relations of Europe, we see the spirit 
of conquest, or the spirit of propagandism, 
or some other systematic scheme as to the 
territorial organisation of Europe, inspiring 
and determining the external policy of go- 
vernments, And according as oue or other of 
these views has dominated, the governments 
have arbitrarily disposed of the fate of 
nations; war being their indispensable 
means of action. 

That such an order of things should have 
been the fatal effect of the passions of men ; 
and that in spite of these passions and the 
wrongs which they have inflicted upon 
peoples, European civilization has not 
ceased to increase and to prosper, and may 
increase and prosper still more, I am well 
aware ; it is to the honour of the Christian 
world that the evil shall not stifle the 
good. I know also that the progress of 
civilization and of public judgment will 
not abolish the passions of humanity, and 
that under their impulse the spirit of 
conquest, the spirit of armed propagandism, 
and the spirit of system will always have 
their place and their part in the external 
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policy of States. But at the same time 
I hold it for certain that these divers 
motives are no longer in harmony with the 
existing state of manners, of ideas, of inte- 
rests, or of social instincts, and that it is 
possible in our day to combat and restrain 
much of their influence. The extent and 
activity of industry and commerce, the 
claims of general well-being, the habit 
of frequent inter-relations, easy, prompt 
and regular between peoples, the invincible 
desire for free interchange and association, 
for examination, discussion, and pub- 
licity of events, these characteristic features 
of the great modern society exercise al- 
ready, and will exercise more and more, 
a preponderating influence against the 
belligerent or diplomatic caprices of our 
external policy. 


Then, after a passing remark upon 
the somewhat puerile assumptions 
of peace societies, he adds ;— 


We have assisted at the most brilliant 
exploits of the spirit of conquest, at the 
most ardent efforts of the spirit of armed 
propagandism ; we have seen territories and 
states modelled and remodelled, unmade, re- 
made, and unmade again, in accordance 
with combinations more or less specious. 
And now when analagous enterprises are 
attempted, scarcely have they made any 
advance when they stop to hesitate, as 
if embarrassed and disquieted within them- 
selves ;—so little are they in accordance 
with the actual requirements, with the 
profound instincts of modern communities, 
and with the tendencies, still persevering 
though combatted, of our civilization, 


It was upon the broad basis of 
considerations like these that we 
stated at the outset that diplomacy 
Was now upon its trial before the 
whole civilized world, with probable 
consequences of momentous import. 
It was to the nature of the jurisdic- 
tion rather than to the case imme- 
diately in issue that we referred, 
when we stated that the pending 
trial was likely to test the powers 
and resources of diplomacy to the 
utmost, and even to put in question 
the propriety of continuing in use 
the present diplomatic system. 

Let us observe, en passant, how- 
ever, with all deference to the en- 
lightened views suggested by M. 
Guizot, that before ‘the profound 
instincts of modern communities’ 
can lead to any useful modification 
of the present system, they will 
require to be directed by much 
sounder views of principles, and 
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a much more accurate knowledge 
of facts, than they have hitherto 
enjoyed. Upon this very Dano- 
German question the vacillating and 
conflicting arguments and recom- 
mendations which have successively 
been propounded, not only by the 
Government, but by the writers in 
the press, show conclusively that 
those persons have not at any time 
been influenced by a sound considera- 
tion of the merits of the case, which 
ought to have been certain from 
the beginning; whilst in the mere 
statement of facts, ‘the ordinary 
channels of information,’ as they 
are called, have frequently fallen 
into errors, which would be laugh- 
able but for a consideration of the 
serious interests involved. 

This Dano-German question it- 
self, however, so full of difficulty 
and danger in the aspects it has 
from time to time assumed, and 
the ultimate issues of which are 
still so problematical,—comes aptly 
as illustrating the evil results which 
must sooner or later attend all 
acts of State policy based upon a 
violation of the first principles of 
national law ; and the miserable 
inefficacy of all diplomatic shifts 
and expedients to compensate for 
such error in principle committed 
at starting. It is also precisely 
such a case as has embroiled Europe 
many a time before,—one in which 
it has been attempted to alter the 
natural order of succession to cer- 
tain States, and to interfere with 
the inherent right of the people 
to be governed by rulers of their 
own designation, according to here- 
ditary law established by them; an 
act attempted in pretended virtue 
of a treaty between their then 
existing ruler and certain foreign 
States,—such treaty being got up 
and signed ‘ in the general interests 
of the equilibrium of Europe.’ So 
far it was merely one more instance 
of contemned nationalities; and if 
the parties to the treaty had all 
been of one mind, and had all con- 
tinued to act ‘in good faith’ as 
between themselves, it might have 
been, and probably would have been, 
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enforced, and for a certain lapse of 
time successful, in spite of all re- 
monstrance on the part of those 
whom it wronged. But not so. 
Long after the signing of the treaty, 
and when in fact the contingency 
in contemplation of which it was 
framed came to be realized, it 
began to be understood how that 
two of the parties to it (Austria 
and Prussia), previous to execut- 
ing it, and as the price of their 
doing so, had stipulated with the 
principal party to it (Denmark) 
certain conditions as to the internal 
government of a portion of the 
States in question; a stipulation 
clearly in violation of the sovereign 
independence of the latter. Nor was 
this all. Another condition upon a 
different ground had been insisted 
upon by Russia, previous to the 
execution of the treaty: namely, 
one reserving certain pretended 
contingent hereditary rights in the 
ducal branch of Holstein-Gottorp, as 
set forth in the protocol of Warsaw, 
signed by Russia and Denmark on 
the 5th June, 1851, and which were 
formally recalled to the notice of 
the Danish minister in London by 
his ‘Russian colleague, on the very 
day of signing the treaty (8th May, 
1852), and acquiesced in by the 
former.* 

Hence the dilemma, apparently 
hopeless, in which all the parties 
to the treaty, not being concerned 
in these special conditions, became 
involved. Postponing for the 
moment what relates tg the Russian 
contingent claims, and restricting 
ourselves to the pretensions of the 
two great German powers, we find 
the latter laying the first ground of 
difficulty by declaring that the con- 
ditions made with them for the in- 
ternal government of the Duchies 
had not been duly executed, and 
following up this declaration by 
marching troops into the latter in 
order to enforce compliance with 
their requirements. Meeting with 
resistance, the operations, which at 
first were undertaken under the 
semblance merely of an occupation 
for the sake of obtaining a ‘ material 


* A copy of this ominous note was sent to Lord Malmesbury, who simply acknow- 
ledged its receipt six days afterwards (May 14). 
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guarantee,” assumed at once the 
character of simple war, with all its 
incidents and consequences; as the 
ultimate result of which, Denmark, 
whose ‘integrity’ it was the pro- 
fessed object of the treaty to secure, 
was at one time considered to be in 
the case of being possibly blotted out 
from the map of Europe.* In the 
early part of these deplorable pro- 
ceedings a Conference assembled, on 
the invitation of England, in the 
hope, which was disappointed, of 
arriving at some terms of accom- 
modation between the belligerents ; 
and—such the futility of diplomatic 
contrivance, when conceived in de- 
fiance of natural right—the only basis 
upon which the Powers could be 
induced to come together to discuss 
the question was one of the general 
interests of peace, the Treaty of 
London, which was the inducing 
cause of all the mischief, being 
virtually cast aside and abandoned. 

No one who had watched the case 
from the outset, and who had any 
experience of diplomatic transac- 
tions, could have entertained any 
well-defined expectation of a better 
resultaccruing from this two months’ 
wordy discussion than that which 
has actually occurred. And the 
reason is obvious :—the parties in 
conflict were still actuated by pur- 
poses directly antagonistic and irre- 
concilable, which had existed be- 
tween them from the beginning, 
and which nothing but the inter- 
vention of superior force from with- 
out could control; and this the 
neutral or mediating Powers were 
not prepared to exercise. It would 
argue simple fatuity on the part of 
the King of Prussia, to suppose that 
he would forego a policy which, 
whilst it promised to gratify a long- 
cherished ambition either on his 
own individual behalf, or on that 
of the common fatherland, for mari- 
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time extension, and the command of 
the Baltic, served at the same time 
to allay intestine troubles in his 
own kingdom, in which his uncon- 
stitutional acts of the previous year 
had ‘involved him. It was an op- 
portunity not to be lost upon any 
abstract considerations of equity, 
if, indeed, such considerations ever 
weighed with a Prussian prince. 
Then again, in regard to Austria, it 
would have been most impolitic in 
her to allow her old and uncom- 
promising rival for German su- 
premacy to go on alone in such a 
career of conquest, plunder, and 
‘glory. Further, there was one 
point upon which both these des- 
potic powers were in perfect ac- 
cord, and that was a detestation of 
the new constitutional privileges 
enjoyed by the people of Denmark. 
In this feeling they had the sym- 
pathies of Russia entirely with 
them; and the important light in 
which the matter was viewed by 
all three was such, that from the 
first the real ground of objection to 
the Danish ‘ patents’ of March and 
November, was the fact that they 
pretended to impart the spirit of 
liberal institutions to the Duchies. 
Nor was this policy then newly taken 
up. As early as 1851, at the Confer- 
ence of Vienna, Austria, considering 
Schleswig to be ‘a ring intermediate 
between Denmark and Holstein,’ de- 
manded common institutions for the 
two Duchies, and resisted the idea 
of Schleswig participating in the 
democratic institutions of Denmark. 
In these views she was supported 
by Russia and Prussia ; and what has 
transpired since of the doings at 
the meeting of the three sovereigns 
at Kissingen, which took place the 
other day, whilst yet the London 
Conference was sitting, leaves no 
doubt that a perfect understanding 
has been arrived at between them 


* Lord Palmerston declared in the House of Commons, June 27th, that ‘ if the 


existence of Denmark as an independent power should be assailed, if we had reason to 
see at Copenhagen the horrors of a town taken by assault, with the capture of the 
sovereign as a prisoner of war, and other humiliations of that kind, the position of that 
country might become the subject for reconsideration; but that meantime the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to recommend any steps to be taken in the matter.’ Cold words 
of comfort these from an ally under treaty engagements; as the result of which, it is not 
surprising that Denmark should speedily throw herself into the arms of her armed enemy 
rather than trust longer to her pretended friends. 
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as to the fate of Denmark, as well 
as of other nationalities dependent 
in any way upon their action. As 
for France, she had nothing to do 
but to observe strict neutrality; 
and holding aloof, with her arms 
folded, bide her time. England 
was thus left alone, as she had 
been all along, to enforce and ex- 
haust every suggestion of com- 
promise,—not with any the re- 
motest hope of success, but merely 
as a matter of dismal duty, and to 
justify herself before the world, 
through good and evil repute, as 
the faithful apostle of peace. 

Yet, how ill-judged, as should 
have been seen from the first, were 
all these humiliating labours. How 
easily would a little exercise of that 
too uncommon quality—common 
sense—have avoided them, and the 
positive mischiefs which so much 
ill-directed officiousness has occa- 
sioned. According to the first prin- 
ciples of equity, which should regu- 
late the affairs of States as well as 
those of individuals, this unfortu- 
nate Treaty of London, saddled as 
it was with special conditions be- 
tween certain of the parties, and, 
therefore, not signed by them all in 
good faith, ‘ according to the tenor, 
&c.,’ was void from the beginning 
as regarded the rest; and the only 
proper course for this country to 
have adopted, would have been the 
straightforward one of washing its 
hands of the pseudo treaty and all 
its responsibilities as soon as the 
true intent of the conditions pre- 
cedent to its getting up was dis- 
covered. This plain-dealing, by 
manifesting openly to Denmark, 
whilst yet it was time, the posi- 
tion in which she stood, and what 
she had to depend upon, would, we 
can scarcely doubt, have induced 
her to adopt a more conciliatory 
course than that in which, bolstered 
up to the last by the vague hope of 
European sympathy and material 
support, she has since become in- 
volved. But ‘plain-dealing’ is a 
word not to be found in the vocabu- 
lary of diplomacy. 

_ The signal failure of this tedious 
diplomatic exercise suggests reflec- 
tions as to the feasibility of any 
system of international arrangement 
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to be regulated by the single opera- 
tion of diplomacy, through the con- 
current exertions of even the ablest 
statesmen of the day. The idea of 
establishing a general brotherhood 
amongst States, which should all 
work for the common good, is no 
new one. Such a scheme was pro- 
pounded with great elaborateness 
by Henry IV. of France; and since 
his time it has been the aim, profess- 
edly at least, of almost every general 
act of European diplomacy. The 
records of the numerous congresses 
and conferences which have sat in 
various parts of Europe—from that 
of Westphalia, which closed its 
labours in 1648, to that of Paris in 
1856, and all of which had to deal 
with questions more or less largely 
affecting the general interests of 
Europe, would fill hundreds of 
volumes. Yet the result of the 
whole has been to leave everything 
as unsettled and uncertain—as full 
of conflicting interests as it was in 
the beginning. The Utopia of a 
comprehensive system for a peace- 
ful settlement of differences, by 
which sovereigns should be induced 
or compelled to submit their pre- 
tensions and complaints to the strict 
test of right, or to regulate them 
according to the exigencies of gene- 
ral convenience, has, nevertheless, 
never becn altogether abandoned ; 
and societies have been formed in 
our day with this object professedly 
in view. The other day, also, long 
before the Danish emergency reached 
its crisis, on the death of the late 
king, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
made a proposal for a general Con- 
gress, cnforced in good set phrase, 
which might well have induced the 
superficial reader to believe that a 
more amiable and disinterested po- 
licy had never actuated a powerful 
prince in Europe. Earl Russell, 
however, in reply to the Emperor’s 
invitation, put an awkward question, 
which his majesty has never deigned 
to answer, viz.,—By what means it 
was proposed to enforce and carry 
out the decrees of the congress? 
To which may be added,—Where is 
the supreme authority which shall 
bring over the smallest minority of 
the sovereign powers, assembled in 
conference, to the views of the ma- 
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jority ?—without which it would be 
always in the power of any evil-dis- 
posed member or members, no 
matter how insignificant, or worth- 
less his or their pretensions, to 
thwart the action of the rest. These 
objections are so obvious, and come 
so pat in illustration of the late 
Downing-street discomfiture on the 
Danish affair, that we cannot help 
suspecting that in the midst of the 
disappointment and odium it has 
incurred to the noble Foreign Secre- 
tary in his ministerial capacity, it 
may afford some consolation to the 
calm philosophy of his inner convic- 
tions. Here was a gathering of di- 
plomatic notables, assembled to deal 
with—not an endless complication 
of European relations,—but a single 
question upon which all the negoti- 
ators were agreed, or were supposed 
to be agreed, unly twelve years ago ; 
yet it ended in complete and acknow- 
ledged disagreement, for reasons 
which might have been foreseen 
from the first, and which in their 
nature might apply as readily and 
fatally to any similar occasion. 

The confusion in which this 
unrighteous and foolish treaty has 
involved us was ‘ worse confounded’ 
by the ‘ explanation’ offered by Lord 
Palmerston (July 18th), in answer 
to a question from Sir J. Pakington 
as to ‘the present position of the 
Treaty of 1852, and ‘whether the 
Government held it to be still in 
force? His lordship replied :— 


The position of that treaty is like the 
position of any other treaty, the conditions 
of which have been found practically not. to 
be capable of being strictly enforced. All the 
contracting parties to that treaty have been 
sharing in negotiations, the object of which 
was to modify it. It is perfectly compe- 
tent for those who make a treaty, if after 
the lapse of time its conditions are not 
applicable to existing circumstances, to 
agree to a modification of that treaty; and 
that was the result of the Conferences 
which were lately held in London, The 
position of this treaty is, therefore, like 
that of any other treaty in which the par- 
ties who signed it are willing by common 
consent to make some modification. 


A treaty exists, and is in foree— 
or it is void. We never yet heard 
of a treaty to amend a treaty in the 
sense of ‘an act to amend an act 
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of parliament ;? the authority in 
the latter case being one and un- 
doubted: and the old act remaining 
in full force till superseded by the 
new one. As to a ‘common con- 
sent’ between the parties to. the 
Treaty of London to its ‘ modifica- 
tion, we see no symptom of it at 
present; the belligerents insisting 
upon treating for peace ‘ alone;’ 
whilst France already gives indica- 
tions of dissent from certain arrange- 
ments they may arrive at. 

Never was the fallacy of attempt- 
ing to mediate between princes 
engaged in war, with interested ob- 
jects in view, more forcibly put than 
by Pope Innocent X., who one day 
seeing from his window two boys 
fighting, would not suffer them to be 
parted, observing that ‘ they would 
leave off of themselves as soon as 
they were tired, and that the same 
would happen to the two kings of 
France and Spain, who would put 
an end to the war when both were 
weary thereof, without the necessity 
for anybody’s being concerned.’ 
Nevertheless, the tendering of ‘ good 
offices’ by neutral Powers to sove- 
reigns who are at variance, whether 
before or during hostilities, has been 
a constant practice since diplomacy 
became what it is; but with what 
results in the interests of peace it 
would be hard to say. Cicero says 
that ‘ there are two ways of proceed- 
ing to settle disputes: the one by 
discussion, by reasons advanced on 
the one side and the other ; the other 
by force.’ But what if the force 
material be on the opposite side to 
the force of reason ? 

It has been urged by a very esti- 
mable writer on this subject, that 
‘Christian princes ought to blush 
not to adopt the method of arbitra- 
tion in disputes, inasmuch as the 
Koran makes it a law to do so with 
the subjects of Mahomet,—ordaining 
that if two nations or provinces of 
Mussulmans are in hostility, all the 
others shall unite to compel the one 
that is in the wrong to give satisfac- 
tion to the other.’ But the inference 
does not hold when we recollect that 
the Mahommedan empire, in theory, 
is universal; and the Padishah for 
the time being, the supreme head 
of all. The sovereign supremacy 
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aspired to by the Popes in the middle 
ages, if it had been adhered to and 
recognized, might have completed 
the parallel. 

The ministers assembled at the 
Congress of Paris in 1856 thought 
they laid an important foundation 
for the future good understanding 
of States when they entered on the 
protocol of their proceedings a de- 
claration on behalf of their respec- 
tive governments, expressing the 
desire ‘that States between which 
any serious disagreement might 
hereafter arise, before resorting to 
arms, should have recourse, as far 
as circumstances would permit of 
it, to the good offices of a friendly 
Power; adding the expression of a 
hope that the Governments not re- 
presented at the Congress would 
give their adhesion to the principle 
sosetforth. During all the disputes 
which have arisen since this dictum 
was so ostentatiously put forth, in- 
cluding more particularly those lead- 
ing to the Italian and the Danish 
wars, it has remained a dead letter. 

Analogous to the idea of a Con- 
gress is that of a Confederation of 
States, only with this additional 
circumstance, that they are bound 
together by charter, or treaty ar- 
rangements, which give the ma- 
jority, according to a stipulated pro- 
portion, authority to control the 
minority. Yet how completely has 
this system failed in the United 
States of America, where all is 
hopeless internecine war, and in 
the German Confederation, where 
all is confusion and uncertainty— 
the authority of the Diet being vain 
against the combined will of the 
two great powers in the Confederacy ? 
The only instance within our recol- 
lection of federal authority success- 
fully resisting the opposition of dis- 
sentient members, was in the case of 
Switzerland, in 1847; but this was 
mainly owing toa fortunate accident. 
There is no doubt that if the Paris 
Revolution had not intertervened, 
France, Prussia, and Austria were 
prepared to give their support to 
the Cantons composing the Sun- 
derbund, and to wage war by means 
of a ‘hermetic blockade’ against the 
Confederation. The elaborate state- 
ment of M. Guizot, in the French 
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Chambers, in justification of such a 
proceeding, and which was made 
on the 15th of January, 1848, only 
a few weeks before the Revolution 
which drove him and his royal 
master from power, is a singular 
illustration of ministerial fatuity, 
and a painful example of ministerial 
disingenuousness. M. Guizot, in 
the course of his argument in favour 
of supporting the revolted Cantons, 
found it necessary to justify the 
adoption of the words ‘the Swiss 
Cantons’ in the address to the throne, 
thereby implying a recognition of the 
individual sovereignty of the several 
Cantons; and this he insisted was 
the legitimate official mode of ex- 
pression when addressing the Swiss 
nation. A reference to the acts of 
the Congress of Vienna, however, 
would at once have upset this false 
pretence; the Swiss being spoken 
of therein as ‘the Helvetic body ;’ 
and Article 8, containing these 
words—‘The Diet to which the 
sovereign Cantons have remitted the 
general affairs of the Confederation,’ 
&e.; and further on—‘ The diplo- 
matic envoys of the Confederation, 
when such are deemed necessary, 
shall be named and revoked by the 
Diet.’ Moreover, the letters of cre- 
dence of the minister appointed by 
the French Government to Switzer- 
land in 1844, speak of his mission 
as ‘ pres la Confédération Helvétique, 

Before passing from this subject 
we cannot help noticing a proposi- 
tion recently put forth in the 7imes 
(May 18th), for the establishment of 
a permanent system of congresses 
as the only satisfactory arrangement 
for the regulation of matters affect- 
ing the comity of nations. The 
author, who writes in a style of 
pedantry which would seem to in- 
dicate some amount of official ex- 
perience, after submitting that the 
present machinery of diplomacy is 
insufficient for the purpose, and 
requires revision, proceeds to put 
the following questions: — ‘ Des- 
patch-writing does not succeed in 
keeping the peace;—why should 
diplomacy not be carried on to a 
certain extent by word of mouth? 
and ‘might not a town be chosen 
by lot, at which the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of first and second 
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rate princes, accompanied by second 
plenipotentiaries and legal assessors, 
should meet in synod?’. . . ‘ The 
work done, another lot could decide 
the place of meeting for the next 
year ;—thus establishing a sort of 
roving commission of oyer and 
terminer to deal with all inter- 
national questions. 

In all this the ingenious writer 
seems to take it for granted that the 
preservation of peace, and the main- 
tenance of States, great and small, in 
their respective rights and digni- 
ties, is really and sincerely accepted 
as the ruling purpose of diplomatic 
transactions. As to the modus 
operandi proposed, the experience 
of congresses and conferences, great 
and small—from that of Vienna 
down to that of London—has proved 
that ambition is no respecter of per- 
sons, and that there is no charm in 
the actual presence of the most emi- 
nent representatives of statesman- 
ship to defeat or discourage the 
most unjust demands of individual 
selfish policy. Moreover, there is 
an old saying that ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt, which we cannot 
help thinking would apply with 
damaging effect to the habitual con- 
fronting, in propria persona, of the 
most distinguished lights of diplo- 
matic science. Fancy Lord Russell 
going year after year to Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, or Paris, to be 
pitted during a session of two or 
three months against a Gortschakoff, 
a Bismarck, a Von Beust, and a 
Druyn de Lhuys! But of such a 
condition of affairs ever being con- 
sented to by the sovereign rulers 
of these statesmen, there is very 
little chance. The proceedings at the 
late conference revealed the fact that 
on the part of Courts there is a dis- 
inclination to invest their emissiaries 
at such gatherings with anything of 
the character of the deliberative 
authority formerly accorded to ‘ ple- 
nipotentiaries.’ Those pretending to 
represent the allied German Courts, 
in particular, seemed to be so di- 
vested of ‘ powers,’ that they habit- 
ually accepted the propositions made 
to them ad referendum; being mere 
delegates of deliberative authorities 
sitting elsewhere, and receiving their 
instructions from time to time, as 
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each question arose, through the 
medium of the telegraph. This 
innovation has tended to reduce 
congressional practice to that of 
a mere official mechanism;—a me- 
chanism the moves of which will 
always be used to the disadvantage 
of the sincere and simple-minded 
by their more astute and unscru- 
pulous colleagues. 

To return to our principal theme, 
however. Diplomacy assumes to 
the eminent and respectable position 
of agent and exponent of the laws 
of nations, under the peculiar rela- 
tions of States which constitute 
what is termed the ‘European 
System.’ We apprehend, however, 
that all our inquiries into its opera- 
tions will tend to establish the fact, 
that too generally the province of 
diplomacy begins where the law of 
nations, in its purer and nobler 
attributes, ends; insomuch that the 
chancellerie of the diplomatic minis- 
ter bears about the same relative 
position with regard to national 
rights, as the shop of the attorney 
or the chambers of the pleader 
bears to the administration of justice. 
Count de Garden, an eminent 
French diplomatist and the author 
of several valuable works on the 
subject, admits something of this 
kind. ‘Diplomacy,’ he says, ‘is to 
be looked upon from two points 
of view: the one positive, funda- 
mental, judicial; the other ab- 
stract, hypothetical, variable; and 
which latter only is resorted to in 
political affairs. This diplomacy, 
ever subjected to the variability and 
motive influence of circumstances, 
is above all theory.’ 

As to the term Diplomacy itself, 
it is of so recent origin that it was 
not known to Johnson, nor is it to 
be found in the fifth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1817), nor 
indeed, as we believe, in any diction- 
ary or encyclopedia published earlier 
than some forty years ago. Deriving 
from the word diploma, which, ac- 
cording to the last-mentioned au- 
thority, means ‘a letter or epistle 
folded, and not open,’ it properly 
applies more to the documentary 
authority under which the agent 
acts, than the spirit and purpose of 
his functions ; just as an ‘indenture’ 
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and a ‘ deed-poll’ mean respectively 
a deed in several parts, cut or in- 
dented at the top, and intended to 
be interchanged, and a single instru- 
ment. And thus of the shop, shoppy ; 
let us proceed to investigate the 
origin, elements, and doings of this 
mysterious agency. 

The European system, of which 
diplomacy in its modern forms is 
the exponent, ‘has for its object,’ 
according to M. Koch, in the intro- 
duction to his <Abrégé des Traités 
de Paix, ‘to maintain the public 
tranquillity, to protect the weak against 
the oppression of the strong, to oppose 
barriers to the projects of conquer- 
ors, and to prevent dissensions 
which bring in their train the 
calamities of war. Uniting in one 
common interest the different sove- 
reigns of Europe, it engages them to 
sacrifice their personal views to the 
general good, and constitutes of them, 
so to speak, a single family.’ 

How thoroughly this amiable and 
self-denying programme has been 
realized, will be evidenced, even 
within our own day, by the fate of 
Poland—the scene of what, at the 
time, was emphatically denounced 
as ‘the crime of an age,’ to be 
followed by the crimes of cen- 
turies; of Denmark, thrice within 
fifty years—in 1807, in 1815, and 
again in 1864—the victim of ‘the 
oppression of the strong;’ of Hun- 
gary in 1849, overridden and coerced 
by a foreign soldiery; of Italy, now 
partially emancipated,—but still of 
Venice and of Rome; and by the 
whole tenor of the policy and preten- 
sions of the great Continental cabi- 
nets, as exhibited at the Congress of 
Vienna, and ever since. It cannot 
fail of being observed that M. de 
Koch, in the orthodox ligitimist 
spirit which prevailed with jurists 
at the time he wrote, speaks simply 
of ‘uniting in one common interest 
the sovereigns of Europe,’ and con- 
stituting of them ‘a single family ;’ 
—the union of the intelligences of 
peoples in one common interest did 
not enter into his philosophy. The 
united family, constituted of the 
sovereign heads of Europe, favoured 
and maintained by continual inter- 
marriages, is, indeed, a ‘ great fact,’ 
and fraught with important conse- 
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quences to the destinies of the world. 
As a symbol of {t, sovereigns, in 
letter-writing between themselves, 
address one another as ‘good 
brother, ‘good sister;’ or in the 
case of princes of secondary rank, 
‘good cousin;’ and always conclude 
with the solemn adjuration, ‘may 
God have you in his holy keeping; 
a prayer, which taken in its fullest 
import, and in view of its obvious 
consequences, their subjects would 
willingly subscribe to. But com- 
paring the acts of these ‘ brothers’ 
and ‘cousins’ with their profes- 
sions, the heart misgives as .to the 
possibility of the intervention of 
Divine influences so ostentatiously 
invoked. 

The concurrent circumstances 
which led to the adoption of what 
pretends to be a system of interna- 
tional relations between the several 
States of Europe, will probably at 
once suggest themselves to those 
who have to any extent made 
modern history a study. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the elevation 
on a firmer and more extended basis 
of the monarchical principle, in the 
principal States of Europe, by the 
subjection of their feudatories, 
whose continued revolts had for a 
long time given full occupation for 
their arms; the Crusades, which 
brought the different European 
governing families into intimate 
relationship, resulting often in in- 
termarriages, which necessarily 
occasioned complications of heredi- 
tary claims; the discovery of the 
Cape, and of the New World, which 
led to colonization, and extended 
commercial enterprise ; the arrival 
of the Turks in Europe, which crea- 
ted for a time a general alarm 
throughout Christian nations, and 
induced them to form associations 
for common defence; and finally, in 
the course of these events, the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, which made 
wars larger and more comprehen- 
sive than before, and necessitated a 
proportionate extension and compli- 
cation of international alliances. 
The expeditions of Charles VIII. 
and Louis XII. of France into Italy, 
atthe end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
offered the first occasion for diplo- 
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matic arrangements between States 
in the interest of their mutual 
safety; and the frequent alliances 
and counter-alliances entered into 
by Popes Julius IL. and Leo X., in 
their uncertain and fluctuating 
policy, afforded a foretaste of the 
difficulties necessarily attending all 
attempts to establish that grand 
Utopian desideratum—‘a balance 
of power.’ Then followed the more 
momentous and critical rivalry 
between Francis I. and Charles V., 
whom our Henry VIII. alternately 
beiriended ;—ostentatiously adopt- 
ing, in illustration of his supposed 
controlling authority, the device of 
a pair of scales, equally poised, 
France being in one, and Austria in 
the other; his left hand holding a 
weight between them, and with the 
inscription— He for whom I de- 
clare, will carry the day.’ And this 


boastful assumption might perhaps 
have been realised with momentous 
results to posterity, had the power 
he pretended to been firmly and 
persistently used. 

Such were the germs of the com- 
ee and ‘cumbrous system of 


plomacy which has since grown 
up to clog and perplex, rather than 
assist anid improve, the action of 
nations. Diplomacy in its earliest 
and simplest applications, with the 
exception of the Italian leagues to 
which we have incidentally referred, 
was limited chiefly to negotiations 
and treaties of alliance or com- 
merce between individual States, 
with sometimes a special mission of 
compliment, or for the purpose of 
obtaining information, as in common 
life between man and man, without 
the intervention of any third party. 
And it is certainly not to the credit 
of Christianity, that amongst the 
earliest treaties of this kind we find 
recorded two or three between 
Francis I. and the Sultan of Turkey; 
the benign object of which was that 
the latter should invade the territories 
and slaughter the Christian subjects 
of Charles V., as a ‘diversion; 
whilst ‘ the eldest son of the Church’ 
contested with his brother of 
Austria their rival pretensions to 
certain territories in Italy. Nor 
was this all. Other treaties of a 
like kind were from time to time 
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made with the terrible Turk, to 
some of which the Holy Father 
himself was a party. 

It was not till the congress and 
treaties of Westphalia that anything 
in the shape of a combined action 
between the principal governments 
of Europe was introduced. It was 
after that period that the idea of 
an European system became estab- 
lished; by which every State began to 
interfere in the affairs of its neigh- 
bours, so that it became hardly 
possible for the slightest difference 
to occur between any two without 
involving all the rest. Then arose 
those distinct branches of diplomacy 
—treaties of renunciation and guar- 
antee, arrangements of mediation, 
arbitration, &c., fruitful sources of 
intrigue and mischief, examples of 
which crowd the pages of history, and 
are now every day coming before us, 
—and all in the interests of an ima- 
ginary theory of the ‘balance of 
power,’ in other words, such a due 
apportionment of the numerical 
force and territorial extent of differ- 
ent States, as should insure the 
peace and stability of the community 
of nations. Alas for the folly of 
man in his wisest mood! What 
waste of blood and treasure has 
there been in Europe since this 
idea originated! What hecatombs 
of victims have been sacrificed to 
this new idol! How often, to avoid 
distant and uncertain evils, have 
our princes involved us in present 
and real calamities, engaging in 
wars as & precaution against war! 

And in this wild policy—so diffi- 
cult has it been to foresee all contin- 
gencies, and exactly to balance all 
the powers they have attempted to 
wield—how often have princes com- 
menced action on one side, and fol- 
lowed it up by action exactly the 
reverse; to find themselves in the 
end, under circumstances which 
they had not foreseen, happy to con- 
clude peace upon terms leaving 
matters exactly as they were when 
they commenced ;—with the excep- 
tion only of the waste and run 
occasioned in the contest. The 
war of the Spanish succession, 
which lasted twelve years, and in- 
volved the whole of Europe in its 
vortex, is a signal instance of this. 
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It was undertaken with all the for- 
malities of a ‘ grand alliance,’ with 
the express purpose of preventing 
a French prince from sitting upon 
the throne of Spain, which circum- 
stances offered to him, and substitut- 
ing in his place an Austrian prince, 
—-all in the interest of the balance 
of power. But lo! whilst the mur- 
derous and wasteful contest is yet 
waging, death walks in and removes 
the head of the Austrian family from 
the world, without leaving issue 
behind him; and thereupon a new 
difficulty occurs, inasmuch as the 
Austrian prince destined for the 
throne of Spain, has become Emperor 
of Germany; and, in consequence, 
the ricketty ‘balance’ threatens 
to topple to the opposite side. 
The affair was ended by the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713), which placed a 
French prince on the throne of 
Spain, being the very cause of all 
this hubbub; mutual renuncia- 
tions of succession to France and 
Spain respectively, being made by 
himself and the other members of 
the Bourbon family. Sir John Sin- 
clair estimates the money cost of 
this war to England alone, at 
£43,360,000. The war of the 
Austrian succession, which lasted 
eight years, and the Seven-years’ 
War which closely followed upon its 
heels, and in which England and 
France changed sides relatively to 
the principals, ended in like man- 
ner, without accomplishing any one 
of the objects in the interest of 
European balance and harmony 
with which they were commenced. 
The money cost of these wars to 
England, according to Sir John 
Sinclair, was £157,680,485. To the 
other belligerents they were simply 
ruinous for generations following ; 
and laid the foundation of the fright- 
ful convulsions which filled Europe 
with carnage at the close of the 
same, and commencement of the 
ensuing century. Oh! diplomacy— 
religion of princes,—what crimes— 
or to adopt the distinction suggested 
by a modern eminent statesman— 
what worse than crimes— what 
follies, have been committed in thy 
name! 

It is, perhaps, well for the con- 
sciences of common folk that, accord- 
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ing to the modern theory of diplo- 
macy, they are not held responsible 
for the policy of their rulers, except 
in their lives and property ; that their 
moral abasement, resulting from 
that policy, is only in respect of the 
atrocities of war in which they are 
compulsorily engaged. Of the prin- 
ciples which rule princes, both in 
the making and unmaking of diplo- 
matic engagements, the accounts 
given by the recognized historians 
of their proceedings, and by some of 
themselves, is humiliating to the 
last degree; more particularly in 
respect of what, by a strange per- 
version of terms, is called ‘ the faith 
of treaties.’ 

In the earlier times, in order to 
give greater force to treaty arrange- 
ments, their execution was encum- 
bered by religious oaths, and sub- 
missions to the censures of the 
Church, in terms which often sa- 
voured strongly of blasphemy. 
During many centuries the Popes 
were very ordinarily called in as 
arbitrators between sovereigns, and 
as guarantors of treaties,—a prac- 
tice which they wished to see con- 
tinued as a matter of duty, and as 
supporting their assumed preten- 
sions to universal sovereignty. An 
amusing instance of this pretension 
occurred but recently, if newspaper 
statements on the subject be correct. 
It would appear that Pope Pius IX., 
on being unofficially informed of 
the Emperor Napoleon’s project for 
a congress, stated his willingness 
to take part in it, provided that 
it should assemble at Rome, and 
that the Pope should preside at it. 
The consequence was, that his Holi- 
ness did not receive a formal invi- 
tation to the proposed gathering. 
Such the force of precedent, however, 
in defiance of what is due to the 
most sacred themes, treaties are still 
declared to be made ‘in the name of 
the most Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity.’ 

By degrees, a feeling of jealousy 
of the pretensions of the court of 
Rome led to the making of diplo- 
matic arrangements apart from its 
interference and sanction, under the 
guarantee of laymen having a sub- 
sidiary or collateral interest in the 
matter, as by the signatures and 
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seals of powerful vassals, or cities, 
or, Where they existed, by decree of 
the constituted Estates within the 
ceded territories, who engaged no 
longer to recognize their natural 
sovereign, and even to make war 
against him if he should repudiate 
the treaty. The act of cession of 
Alsatia by the German Emperor to 
Louis XIV., after the Thirty-years’ 
War, is an instance of this kind. 

In « business where men of ready 
wit and unscrupulous purpose were, 
from the peculiar nature of their 
attainments, generally employed, 
every resource of chicane and deceit 
was, by no very slow degrees, called 
into requisition to secure deside- 
rated ends. ‘Secret articles,’ and 
‘separate articles, which were not 
known in the earlier periods of in- 
ternational polity, became frequent 
in the acts of the cabinet of Louis 
XTV.; and, under Richelieu, even 
‘simulated treaties, with no other 
purpose than the deception of third 
parties, were sometimes projected. 
The shifts and expedients by means 
of which the same Cardinal deli- 
berately contrived to protract the 
negotiations of Westphalia—and 
with them the horrors of war— 
during eleven years, all the time 
pretending the most anxious desire 
for peace, and inwardly chuckling at 
the success of his wicked manceuvre, 
is matter of history. Of a cer- 
tainty Talleyrand was not original 
when he declared that ‘language’ 
(in diplomacy), ‘ was intended to 
conceal men’s thoughts.’ 

No wonder that, framed after this 
fashion, treaties soon began to be 
viewed by the parties to them in a 
spirit of very lax morality. Charles 
XII. of Sweden, used facetiously 
to remark that ‘he did not know 
what kind of an animal a treaty 
was ;’ and grave and learned autho- 
rities on the subject have not been 
wanting to justify the scandal. M. 
de Wicquefort, in his able work en- 
titled, L’ Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions, 
which has been accepted as a stan- 
dard authority, after some very 
edifying speculations as to the 
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binding qualities of a prince’s oath, 
says, ‘I should add, further, that 
princes make no treaties, but with 
this tacit condition, that they will 
observe them no longer than they 
can do it without prejudicing their 
interests. Their intention is to ex- 
tract all the profit thereof, and leave 
all the inconvenience and danger to 
their companion if they can.’ And 
he then goes on to tell us how Pope 
Clement VIII. cited, with high ap- 
proval, the authority of Francis 
Maria, Duke of Urbino, who used 
to say ‘ that a simple gentleman or 
noble, who was not a sovereign, 
could not, break his word without 
sullying his honour and reputation ; 
but that sovereign princes could, 
for reasons of State, make treaties 
and break them; make alliances 
and leave them ; lie, betray, and do 
all manner of like things without 
prejudicing their honour.’ 

And the same doctrine is held, 
and expatiated upon at greater 
length, by that ‘model’ Prince 
Frederick IT. of Prussia: ‘ Princes,’ 
he maintains, ‘ are the slaves of the 
means at their command; the in- 
terest of the State to them is law, 
and that law is inviolable.’ And he 
argues that, ‘If a prince is under 
obligation to sacrifice even his life 
for the welfare of his subjects, how 
much more to sacrifice those en- 
gagements, the continuance of which 
would be prejudicial to them? 
adding, ‘It appears to me to be evi- 
dent that a private individual ought 
to adhere scrupulously to his pro- 
mise, even though it had been given 
inconsiderately.’ And mark the rea- 
son—which is completely in accor- 
dance with the suggestion offered 
by our noble Foreign Secretary, as 
to the impracticability of the French 
Emperor’s panacea of a congress :— 
‘If any one breaks a contract with 
another, the latter can have recourse 
to the protection of the laws; . 
but what tribunal can a sovereign 
prince have recourse to if another 
prince violates his engagements 
with him ?’* 

This witty and unscrupulous es- 


* M. Von Bismarck, the Prime Minister of the present King of Prussia, shows himself 


thoroughly imbued with these principles. 


In the course of a speech he made in the 


Prussian Chambers last winter, in justification of his recent conduct towards Schleswig aud 
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sayist—fit founder of a nation which, 
in their rapacity and faithlessness, 
show themselves worthy of their 
parentage, illustrated his position 
by reference to several cases, one 
of which was the repudiation, by 
Francis I., of his treaty at Madrid 
with Charles VY.‘ This case, as one 
of the first instances of the kind, 
and as partly applicable to an inci- 
dent in a European difficulty now 
in agitation, is worthy of some no- 
tice. Francis L., being a prisoner in 
the hands of his implacable rival, 
Charles V., consented, as part of the 
price of his release, to surrender 
Burgundy to the latter. Previous 
to signing the treaty, however, he 
assembled in his presence his three 
plenipotentiaries, and, having ex- 
acted from them an oath of secrecy, 
protested the nullity of the con- 
tract, on the grounds that the con- 
ditions were exorbitant, and preju- 
dicial to the welfare of his kingdom ; 
that they were repugnant to the 
oath he had taken at his coronation ; 
that the kingdom was not his own, 
he having only the usufruct of it; 
and that the laws of the country 
prohibited acts of dismemberment. 
He protested, further,on the ground 
that the treaty was signed under 
force of necessity, to avoid his per- 
petual imprisonment, and an infi- 
nity of evils which it would entail 
upon his subjects. He also after- 
wards wrote in this sense to the 
Pope, the King of England, and the 
Venetians. On his return to France 
he accordingly repudiated the treaty, 
and the assembly of the Notables, 
which he convened at Cognac, re- 
solved in supporting him; the Es- 
tates of Burgundy absolutely re- 
fusing to change their sovereign 
lord, ‘ although he made semblance 
to urge them to assent.’ Upon con- 
stitutional grounds, there is much 
worthy of reflection in all this. 
Charles V., however, who bitterly 
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denounced the bad faith of Francis, 
contented himself with the argu- 
ment that, if prisoners could not 
bind themselves to a contract to 
obtain their liberty, imprisonment 
would be perpetual, and war merci- 
less to tle conquered ;—a position 
which, according to the usages ‘of 
modern war, perhaps no longer ap- 
plies. 

But perhaps the most flagrant 
example of the contempt of princes 
for their treaty engagements (and it 
was one which entailed disastrous 
consequences during a whole cen- 
tury to Europe), was in the case of 
Louis XIV., who when, by the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, contracting 
a matrimonial alliance with the In- 
fanta of Spain, entered into a solemn 
compact, abandoning all possible 
claim to any part of the Spanish 
dominions by virtue of inheritance 
through his wife; ratifying his en- 
gagement in these words:—‘ We, 
Louis, by the grace of God most 
Christian King of France and Na- 
varre, do promise upon the honour 
and upon the faith and word of a 
king, and swear upon the Cross, 
the Holy Gospels, and the Canon of 
the Mass, which to that end we have 
touched, &c.;’ yet, from the begin- 
ning, had not the slightest inten- 
tion of adhering to this renuncia- 
tion so solemnly entered into. All 
this Cardinal Mazarin, the author 
of the treaty, very candidly ex- 
plains in a letter to M. Lionne. He 
says that Don Lewis de Haro, the 
Spanish Minister who negotiated 
with him the treaty, ‘durst not 
propose the marriage without the 
renunciation, the marriage being 
very unpopular with the Court; 
but they all maintained, and he 
himself was of the same opinion, 
that if the King of Spain should 
lose his two sons, which there was 
good reason to fear, they could not 
expect that the King of France 


Holstein, he said, ‘ He considered the question of Prussia’s entire withdrawal from the London 


Treaty rather a question of opportuneness than of right. 
right had force which we had the power to carry out. 


Only those deductions from 
It was an awkward thing to 


measure treaties by the mere standard of justice.’ And then, after referring to numerous acts 
of injustice committed at the Congress of Vienna, he said, in answer to suggestions of 
‘threadbare sophistry,’ and ‘hole-and-corner arguments,’ as applied to the case in hand, 
‘that hole-and-corner arguments, when supported by a majority of European bayonets, 


usually gained the day,’ 
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would quit his hopes to succeed 
him, and renounce so great pre- 
tensions.’ Upon which the worthy 
Cardinal adds his own reflections in 
these words : ‘I am fully persuaded 
of the truth of this, for several very 
strong and conclusive reasons.’ 
Since these events, the principle 
has become generally recognized, 
that a prince cannot renounce his 
sovereign rights so as to prejudice 
the claims of his successor, without 
the consent of his subjects, whether 
that consent be signified by consti- 
tutional representative bodies, where 
such exist, or by universal personal 
suffrage. When this consent is ob- 
tained, and to it is added the sanc- 
tion and recognition of the great 
foreign powers, the natural right of 
succession of the heir may be con- 
sidered to be defeated; and will 
be so, so long as the contracting 
parties adhere to their agreement, 
and have force available to main- 
tain it. 
The Dano-German question in- 
volves two cases of so-termed renun- 
ciation, which it will be necessary 
to consider by the light of the fore- 
going principles and precedents. The 
one is the supposed surrender, by the 
Duke of Augustenburg, of his claims 
to the succession to the Duchies ; 
the other the renunciation by 
Russia, under certain conditions, of 
supposed eventual rights of succes- 
sion, as chief of the elder branch of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and which the 
Emperor of Russia assumed to be 
necessary to give effect to the pro- 
posed treaty arrangement of 1852. 
With regard tothe pretended Au- 
gustenburg renunciation, it would 
strike one at first as a curious cir- 
cumstance, that no mention is made 
of it in the London Treaty, whilst 
the renunciations of others—in 
more remote degree as regards the 
Duchies, but more near as regards 
the kingdom,— were cited in it. 
But this will be explained by the 
fact that, at the time of the exeeu- 
tion of the treaty, the act by which 
the renunciation is now assumed to 
have been made had not taken 
place. It is still more important to 
bear in mind, and putting aside 
the personal rights of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, that whilst the Rigs- 
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raag of Denmark was called upon to 
recognize, and did actually recog- 
nize, by a new law of succession 
(31st July, 1853), the provisions of 
the treaty as regards that portion of 
the late king’s dominions, it was 
purposely avoided to submit the 
proposed altered succession to the 
Duchies to the States thereof, or to 
the Germanic Diet, which, as regards 
Holstein, had a clear right, and as re- 
gards Schleswig, a constructive right, 
to exercise authority in the matter. 
The right of the Diet to a voice in 
this matter has since been clearly 
recognized in its fullest extent, by 
the invitation of a representative of 
that body to the London Conference, 
and by the abandonment of the 
treaty as a basis of the negotiation, 
on their demand, and as condition 
of their acceptance of that invita- 
tion. The question of the supposed 
renunciation of the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg, ‘on his princely word and 
honour, which has been so often 
cited as a bar to the pretensions of 
himself and his family, is, therefore, 
the only one which remains for con- 
sideration in this branch’ of the sub- 
ject; and for this purpose a little 
historical retrospect is necessary. 

It is an impression very generally 
entertained, and which has been 
promoted by writers in organs of 
supposed authority, that the whole 
of the Schleswig-Holstein troubles 
originated as an off-shoot of ‘the 
great revolutionary movement which 
started from Paris in 1848, and 
shook so many thrones, and im- 
perilled so many claims of divine 
right in its course. This, however, 
is very far from being the fact, the 
action in this matter having origin- 
ated long before that period, and 
upon considerations purely internal. 
It was in 1846 that Christian VIL, 
foreseeing a dismemberment of his 
empire, by reason of the kingdom 
and the Duchies threatening to go, 
on failure of the male royal line, to 
different branches of the Oldenburg 
family, endeavoured to arrest this 
result by a patent, dated 8th July in 
that year, the effect of which would 
have been to interrupt the natural 
order of succession in the Duchies. 
Angry discussions ensued, which it 
is not necessary to narrate; but the 
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idea promulgated by Christian VIII. 
was followed up by his successor, 
Frederick VII, who, on his acces- 
sion in January, 1848, promulgated 
acommon constitution for the King- 
dom and the Duchies, which was 
resisted by the latter as infringing 
their independence. <A contest en- 
sued in which the case of the Duchies 
was supported by the Germanic 
Diet, who appointed Prussia to sup- 
port its views, and all was triumph- 
ant with the constitutional, or as it 
was termed, the insurgent cause, 
till Russia, at Olmutz, in 1850, gave 
the word for surrender, interven- 
tion, &e., wpon which Prussia with- 
drew her support, and the brave de- 
fenders of the rights of the Duchies 
were beaten at Istedt (24th and 25th 
July), and definitively subdued at 
Frederickstad in the September fol- 
lowing. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the Duke of Au- 
gustenburg, who, with his son, had 
fought bravely for their own and 
their country’s rights, found them- 
selves completely at the mercy of an 
implacable foe, whose obdurateness 
was proved by the fact that they 
were two out of thirty-three persons 
who, on the conclusion of terms of 
accommodation, were excluded from 
the amnesty. 

Tt was then that the transactions 
took place upon which is based this 
pretence of a renunciation. The 
Duke of Augustenburg, being an 
outcast and expatriated, was per- 
mitted, or more properly speaking, 
compelled to sell his family estates, 
for whatever sum he could get for 
them; a very inadequate one, it is 
alleged ; and moreover promised for 
himself and his family ‘ not in any 
way to counteract the resolutions 
which his majesty might have taken, 
or in future might take, in reference 
to the arrangement of the succession 
to all the lands now united under 
his majesty’s sceptre, or to the even- 
tual organization of his monarchy.’ 

_ The deed relating to this transac- 
tion, be it observed, was executed on 
December 30th, 1852, seven months 
after the Treaty of London. It 
makes no mention of sovereign rights, 
but only of ‘certain estates and 
possessions,’ a list of which is given, 
and ‘the rights and privileges con- 
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nected with the said estates.’ The 
only pretence that can be raised to 
a surrender of sovereign rights, is 
negative and inferential, as embodied 
in the clause promising ‘ not in any 
way to counteract the resolutions of 
his majesty, &.’ But was ever 
surrender of sovereign rights based 
upon so loose a foundation? And 
how could it bind, even in honour, 
any one but the individual who 
made the promise? How could it 
prejudice the rights of his heir, who 
did not join in it, but protested 
against it? how bind the estates and 
people of the Duchies? As it is, 
Duke Christian of Augustenburg, 
who made this enforced bargain, has 
kept his word, so far as his own 
action goes; but his son, and the 
estates of the Duchies, and the Ger- 
manic Diet, have all repudiated the 
transaction. 

But even as regards Duke Chris- 
tian himself, it is more than ques- 
tionable whether he was morally 
bound by this transaction, consider- 
ing the circumstances in which he 
was placed at the time. He had, 
indeed, as it appears to us, a much 
stronger ground of repudiation, even 
if what he did amounted, in letter 
and spirit, to renunciation of sove- 
reign claims, than had FrancisI., in 
the case cited a little way back. He 
was not a free agent, and did what 
he did under direr coercion than 
that to which that monarch was 
subjected. 

A long and interesting corre- 
spondence took place in February 
and March last between the Prince 
of Augustenburg-Noer, brother of 
Duke Christian of Augustenburg, 
and Lord Malmesbury, which was 
inserted in the Standard, and some 
other papers of the 21st March, and 
which, in our opinion, is conclusive 
upon this matter. Without going 
into the details of the arguments, 
which indeed are all on one side, 
we submit that the noble lord, who 
was himself a party in these trans- 
actions, and who, with official con- 
sistency, opposes the Augustenburg 
claims, establishes them completely 
in two passages of his letter dated 
March 7th, 1864 :— 

Your highness takes exception [he 
writes] to my asserting that the Duke of 
L 2 
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Augustenburg was considered by the late 
King of Denmark as guilty of high treason. 
I could quote, if permitted, the despatches 
of the British minister at Copenhagen, of 
March, 1862, to show that such was the 
case, and that if the Duke had not sub- 
mitted to the terms offered him by the 
King, he would have been tried for high 
treason, 


And again :— 

No regular confiscation of the Duke’s 
estates took place, though they were at 
once seized and administered by the Danish 
government ; but it is perfectly clear from 
the negociations leading to the Duke’s act 
of cession, in which I took part, that the 
property never would have been given up 
nor compensated for if the Duke had not 
consented to promise by that act never to 
counteract the newly-established succession 
in the Danish monarchy, nor to allow 
any of his family to do so, 


It must be obvious, rst, That to 
be ‘ considered by the King of Den- 
mark as guilty of high treason,’ does 
not constitute such guilt; 2ndly, 
That a traitor could not have deal- 
ings with his sovereign, whether for 
the cession of estates or any other 
matter. As Prince Augustenburg- 
Noer states the case :— 

The Duke of Augustenburg, as is per- 
fectly weil known to your lordship, has 
never been convicted of—has never been 
tried for—nay, has never even been charged 
with the crime of high treason, or any 
other crime. The King of Denmark, as 
your lordship admits, has carried on politi- 
cal and business transactions with him 
which he neither could nor would have 
carried on with a traitor; he bought of 
him estates, which he never could have 
done had they been forfeited. 


To complete our view of this 
branch of the question, it remains to 
be added that the Duke’s property 
being entailed, his sons were called 
upon to join in the deed of sale, 
which they did. If this formality 
was considered necessary to an im- 
mediate transfer of private estates, 
how much more so was it to effect a 
renunciation of prospective sovereign 
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rights; with the addition of the 
consent of the nation and the fe- 
deral body of which they formed 
part? Yet this was never effected 
nor attempted to be effected. 

The question of the Holstein- 
Gottorp pretensions, which, though 
the latter are small in amount, 
threatens, after the immediate 
Dano-German dispute is settled, to 
become the occasion of complications 
perhaps even more serious than 
those that have hitherto engaged 
the attention of European policy, 
has now to be considered. The 
origin of these pretensions refers to 
the conventions of 1767 and 1773, 
between Russia and Denmark, 
which terminated the protracted 
differences between those two States. 
By these transactions the Gottorp 
portions of Schleswig, which were 
already in the possession of Den- 
mark, were renounced in favour of 
Christian VII. and ‘the heirs of his 
royal crown; whilst the Gottorp 
portions of Holstein were ceded in 
exchange for the counties of Olden- 
burg and Delmenhorst, in favour of 
‘the King of Denmark, his brother, 
Prince Frederick, and their male 
lineage.’ Between the two cessions, 
it will be observed, is the distinction 
of heirs general in the one case, 
and heirs male in the other. It is 
in respect of the latter, or guondam 
Gottorp estates in Holstein, that 
Russia has long had in view to put 
forward a claim of reversion in case 
of the failure of male descent to the 
Danish crown, and this pretension 
was the occasion for a particular 
transaction between the late King of 
Denmark and the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, known as the Protocol of War- 
saw, which was signed June sth, 1851, 
in contemplation of the Treaty of 
London of 1852, and indeed as a 
condition of Russia’s becoming a 
party to it. The upshot of this 
agreement, divested of unnecessary 
recitals, was, that by it the pretended 
claims * to the Holstein-Gottorp 


* We say ‘pretended’ in respect to the claims, because there is very great division 
of opinion amongst jurists as to their validity, the cession of Holstein-Gottorp estates, in 
1763, having been made, as already stated, in exchange for other territories, which 
constitute the present Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, and which were recognized under 


that title by the act of the Congress of Vienna. 
recently issued, cites the terms of the deed of cession, which was declared to be ‘ for ever,’ 


Professor Michelsen, in a state paper 
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estates, which would vest, on the 
failure of male royal heirs, and all 
prospective rights of succession in 
Denmark and the Duchies, were re- 
nounced by Russia in favour of 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg and 
his male lineage, by his wife Louisa, 
a princess of the House of Hesse, 
with the reservation that all these 
rights and pretensions ‘should be 
revived in the imperial House of 
Russia whenever the male lineage 
of that. prince should become ex- 
tinct,’ and with the further stipula- 
tion that, ‘inasmuch as the re- 
nunciation of his Majesty the Em- 
peror would principally have for its 
object to facilitate an arrangement 
called for by the first interests of 
the monarchy, the offer of such a 
renunciation should cease to be 
obligatory if the arrangement itself 
should fail.’ 

Looking at the Treaty of 1852 in 
connexion with this preliminary 
agreement between two of the par- 
ties to it, an agreement entered into 
without the concurrence} of the 
others, it is impossible not to fall in 
with the suggestion which has been 
repeatedly put forward, that the 
whole of this succession arrangement 
was planned in the interests of 
Russia, and not in those of Denmark 
or of the Duchies, much less in those 
of Europe; and that the other courts, 
before giving their sanction to it, 
were hoodwinked and deceived as 
to its true bearing. One fact, of 
very ominous import, will be under- 
stood and appreciated on casting 
the most cursory glance at the 
Almanach de Gotha, There it will 
be seen that, but for the new settle- 
ment of 1852, there were, according 
to the natural order of succession, 
two distinct branches of the Olden- 
burg family :—the Sonderburg-Au- 
gustenburg, and the Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, which on the death of 
the late King, would have stood be- 
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tween the family of the Emperor 
of Russia and any of their possible 
pretensions to the Danish crown 
or to the Duchies,—thirty-five per- 
sons in all, of whom fifteen: were 
males. ‘The Treaty of London, 
based upon the surrender of numer- 
ous expectant claims to the royal 
succession, coming by female de- 
scent, and the disinheriting of the 
entire Augustenburg line, limits the 
succession in the Glucksburg line to 
Prince, now King, Christian IX., 
and his issue male, by his wife 
Louisa of Hesse; and the said treaty 
having been confirmed by an Act of 
the Danish Rigsraag, repealing the 
Lex Regia, by virtue of which females 
were admissible to the inheritance, 
the consequence is that at present 
only four lives intervene between 
the Emperor of Russia and his as- 
pirations to the throne of Denmark, 
viz., King Christian and his three 
sons. The reversion, therefore, which 
before was so remote and problema- 
tical as scarcely to be worth con- 
sidering, has now a marketable 
value which any actuary could 
easily reduce to figures.* Count 
Nesselrode, when asked by an emi- 
nent brother diplomatist what would 
become of Denmark if the male line 
of Christian of Glucksburg should 
fail, replied, ‘ Time will show.’ 

Nor will the project of aggran- 
disement thus inauguarated be lost 
sight of? After the opening of the 
London Conference, the Emperor of 
Russia, upon theassumption that the 
treaty of 1852 had been ‘ abrogated,’ 
asserted his claim not merely to the 
small portions of Holstein reserved 
by the treaty of 1773, but to the 
whole of the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein,—and as an evidence 
of his ‘magnanimity,’ ceded those 
rights to the Grand Duke of Ol- 
denburg, the representative of the 
Holstein-Gottorps in Germany, and 
whose family is so intimately con- 


and insists that ‘the Gottorp family, and more particularly the Russian branch of it, can 
raise no claim to the succession of Holstein or any part of it, so long as a male heir remains 


to the House of Sonderburg.’ 


But this point we will not further discuss at present. 


* The second article of the Treaty of London provides that the contracting parties 
‘will take into consideration the ulterior proposals which H. M. the King of Denmark 
may address to them, in case of failure of male descent to Prince Christian and his wife 


Louisa should become imminent.’ 
protocol is utterly inconsistent with it. 


But all this has no meaning now, and the Warsaw 
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nected with that of Russia, by inter- 
marriages, as to render a merging of 
their interests, one of these days, by 
no means improbable. The question 
between the claim of the Duke of 
Augustenburg and this flimsy pre- 
tension on the part of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg must shortly 
come on for decision; and upon it 
depends, besides the eventual con- 
tingent reversion to the crown of 
Denmark, the immediate destiny of 
the Duchies,—whether they are 
to be under German or Russian in- 
fluence. 

But, indeed, is it correct to assume 
with Russia that the treaty of 1852 
has been abrogated? If so, one ne- 
cessary result would be to replace all 
the claims in expectancy just as 
they were before the treaty was 
signed; and then the title of the 
Duke of Augustenburg would be 
clear and indisputable, inasmuch as 
even granting the validity of his 
supposed renunciation, that renun- 
ciation was only made: in favour of 
‘the resolutions which his majesty 
might have taken, or in future 
might take, in reference to the ar- 
rangement of succession to all the 
lands now united under his Majesty’s 
sceptre, or to the eventual organiza- 
tion of the monarchy.’ Neither the 
King nor the Duke of Augustenburg, 
in making this bargain,contemplated 
the severance of the Duchies from 
the kingdom, much less the aliena- 
tion of the latter to a foreign power ; 
and surely an alienation of the kind 
which could not be effected by a 
transaction in which the King of 
Denmark and the Duke of August- 
enburg were the contracting parties, 
could much less be effected by an 
agreement entered into with a 
foreign power by the King of Den- 
mark alone. 

There is one other point in con- 
nexion with renunciations and 
treaty settlements based upon them, 
which applies with important con- 
sequences to this very case of Den- 
mark and the Duchies. <A treaty, 
like a deed, must either be carried 
out in its entirety, according to the 
intentions of the parties, or it is void, 
or voidable altogether. The sacri- 
fices and concessions made for the 
purpose of obtaining a succession 
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in which the ‘ integrity’ of the so- 
called ‘ Danish monarchy’ should be 
maintained, will have been made in 
vain if that object is not realised. 
This is a principle which applies 
equally to the rulers and the ruled. 
It has been suggested in the course 
of the verbose discussions to which 
this question has given rise, that 
King Christian has ground of com- 
plaint, at having been induced to ac- 
cept a crown upon conditions which 
have not been carried out. But 
have not the Danish people, on the 
other hand, an equally strong right 
to complain that they have been in- 
duced to sacrifice the natural order 
of succession to their crown for 
objects which have not been ob- 
tained; and in the vain pursuit of 
which they have wasted their blood 
and treasure, perhaps imperilled 
their very existence as a nation ? 
Closely connected with the ‘ good 
offices ’ displayed in mediation and 
arbitration between powers, is that of 
guaranteeing the performance of 
stipulations agreed upon, and the 
quiet enjoyment of ceded territories. 
All these innovations upon the 
ordinary course of natural law are of 
comparatively modern origin, and 
of more than doubtful usefulness. 
We have already said something 
about mediation and arbitration ; the 
principle of guarantee now calls for 
some observations, the principle of 
which is deeply and painfully in- 
volved in thestory of these Dano-Ger- 
man disputes. We have heard the 
distinction raised in this case, that 
the treaty of 1852 stipulated to ‘ac- 
knowledge,’ not to guarantee, the 
new order of succession about to be 
established ;—but considering the 
terms of the preamble, which declare 
that ‘the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Danish monarchy as con- 
nected with the general interests of 
the balance of power in Europe is of 
high importance to the preservation 
of peace,’ and as such entitled to ‘ an 
additional pledge of stability, by an 
act of European acknowledgment,’ 
we can only look upon the distinction 
as an unworthy attempt at evasion. 
The reasonable ground upon which 
the several parties to the treaty 
might have renounced it as soon as 
the facts came to their knowledge,— 
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namely, the introduction of condi- 
tions vitiating or modifying its pro- 
visions, we have already remarked 
upon. This, however, they did not 
take advantage of; and the earnest- 
ness with which the British Govern- 
ment for some time sought to recon- 
cile the terms of the treaty with the 
irreconcilable circumstances which 
followed upon its provisions becom- 
ing operative, is more creditable to 
their feelings of humanity and hon- 
our than to their judgmentas states- 
men. When several parties join in 
a guarantee, the concurrence of all, 
or a majority of them, is necessary 
to ensure its execution. This the 
British Government could not com- 
mand;—and although Punch hu- 
morously compares the case to a 
bill falling due, of which France 
and Russia repudiate their share, 
leaving John Bull to settle the 
whole; in affairs of State it must 
be obvious that no single power— 
not even England—without allies, 
could enforce the fulfilment of 
any stipulated policy against the 
opposition or neutrality of her col- 
leagues. According to modern 
State policy, every day opens up a 
new programme, to be worked by 
each and all according to the means 
at their disposal, and the objects 
which they consider most desirable 
of attainment. In face of such 
considerations, treaty obligations— 
whether of guarantee, or renuncia- 
tion, as well as those of ‘ perpetual 
amity and good understanding,’ 
words which are de rigueur, in all 
treaties of peace, become utterly 
powerless. Our candid friend, 
Frederick IT. of Prussia, when me- 
ditating making war against the 
Queen of Hungary for the very 
territories which he had guaranteed 
to her by his adhesion to the 
Austrian Pragmatic Sanction, wrote 
® memoir to his ministers on the 
subject, in which he boldly as- 
serted: ‘All guarantees are like 
filigree work, more calculated to 
gratify the eye than to be of any 
utility. And if Poland has been 
sacrificed to the bad faith of some of 
her guarantors, and an indisposi- 
tion to action on the part of the 
others—why may not Denmark? 
Amongst other States whose integ- 
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rity is recognized and maintained 
by the general consent of the powers 
holding the balance of Europe in 
their hands, are Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Greece. But supposing 
the same dislocation of policy to 
occur in regard to any of these, and 
a preponderance to be brought 
against them, where would they 
be ? 

There is another question of 
guarantee in the case of Denmark 
and the Duchies, which, as it has 
been distinctly cited in the course 
of these discussions, it may be proper 
to briefly notice. The Treaty of 
Stockholm, signed in 1720, between 
Denmark and Sweden, on the medi- 
ation of France and England, 
restored the whole of the ducal por- 
tions of Schleswig and of Holstein to 
the King of Denmark, under the 
guarantee of the two mediating 
powers. Frederick IV. of Denmark 
in the next year took advantage of 
this cession and guarantee to publish 
letters patent reuniting Schleswig 
to the Danish crown, or rather 
uniting it as an.appurtenance in a 
way it had never been before ; and— 
having the power to do so in his 
hands, forced the great lords to do 
homage to him, recognizing his title, 
with succession according to the Lex 
Regia of Denmark, being a law of 
succession repugnant to that which 
had always prevailed in the Duchies, 
which was in tail male. This 
cession, this guarantee by France 
and England, and this assumption 
based upon them, had long lain in 
abeyance, and been forgotten, when 
in July, 1846, Christian VIII. pub- 
lished a patent in which he exposed 
the difficulties and troubles which 
might arise in the case of failure of 
male successors to his House; but 
cited the transactions of 1720-21 as 
conclusively establishing a political 
unity between Schleswig and the 
crown; and referred less positively 
to Holstein. The shallowness of 
this pretence, so far as the supposed 
import of the long-forgotten guaran- 
tees was concerned, will, we think, 
be at once apparent on consider- 
ing the very terms in which the 
latter were couched. The English 
guarantee, which materially was the 
same as that of France, promised to 
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* guarantee and preserve his Majesty 
the King of Denmark in the con- 
tinual and peaceful possession of the 
ducal portion of the Duchy of 
Schleswig, which the King of Den- 
mark has now in his hands, and to 
defend him, &ec.’ And the sense in 
which this undertaking was given 
is indicated by the terms of a re- 
script dated 13th December, 1720, 
made on the part of the English 
Government, through Baron de 
Bothmer, its minister at Copenhagen, 
on the occasion of some differences 
which had arisen concerning a pay- 
ment of money claimed by Duke 
Christian Augustus of Holstein- 
Gottorp, viz. :— 

It is an acknowleged legal principle that in 
all contracts and acquisitions, whatever is 
acquired passes over to the acquirer with 
the commodis and oneribus attaching 
thereto; and that the acquirer neither did 
nor could de jure obtain a greater right 
in the thing acquired than the former pos- 
sessor had enjoyed therein ; nor does our 
before-mentioned guarantee extend further, 


And another rescript from the 
same Government, dated 27th Jan- 
uary, 1721, is more emphatically 
worded to the like effect :— 

That we did not understand the assur- 
ance contained in the guarantee accorded 
by our crown to that of Denmark in re- 
spect of the Schleswig territory otherwise 
than as far as regards the lien (jura) which 
the reigning Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp 
possessed upon Schleswig; salvo omnino 
jure cujuscunque tertei, 

In applying these declarations, it 
‘has been held by German jurists, 
and we think with reason on their 
side, that amongst the rights of 
third parties thus reserved, was 
that of the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein to perpetual union, dis- 
tinct from Denmark, as established 
March, 1460. Yet regardless of 
any such considerations we find, 
in 1848, the Governments of the 
French Republic, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Sweden, signing a joint- 
note, in which they declare that they 
being resolved to maintain conjointly the 
rights, of the Kingdom of Denmark in re- 
spect of the indissoluble union of the Duchy 
of Schleswig to Denmark, properly so 
called, collectively renewed by the present 
declaration their guarantees relative to this 
right which are stipulated in the treaties 
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and conventions making part of the public 
law of Europe, namely, the Act of Guarantee 
of France, 14th June, 1720; that of 
England, 26th July in the same year; the 
Provisional Treaty between Russia and 
Denmark, 22nd April, 1767; the Definitive 
Treaty between the same, 2st May, 1773; 
the Act of Guarantee and Renunciation of 
the Empress of Russia, 31st May, of the 
same year; and the Treaty between Sweden 
and Denmark, 3rd June, 1720. 


This extraordinary document 
challenges remark under several 
distinct heads. In the first place it 
asserts that the guarantees of 1720 
were ‘in respect of the indissoluble 
union of the Duchy of Schleswig to 
Denmark ;’ a position which we 
have already shown to be utterly 
groundless and contrary to the fact. 
In the second place it pretends to 
raise a ‘collective’ responsibility in 
respect of obligations wholly dis- 
tinct in themselves, those of 1720 
being on the part of France and 
England only, and in reference to a 
treaty arrangement with Sweden; 
and those of 1767 and 1773, being 
on the part of Russia only, and in 
reference to a treaty arrangement 
made with that power, though all 
relating to the same subject-matter. 
In the third place, so far from 
there having been any pretence 
of moral obligation on the part 
of France and England to renew 
their guarantee of 1720, much less 
to extend its relations to the sub- 
sequent transactions of 1767 and 
1773, it might, we think, be fairly 
contended that the latter acts, re- 
cognising the existence of a right 
in Russia, wholly inconsistent with 
the acts of 1720, and ceding those 
rights with reservations which did 
not appear in the latter, virtually 
cancelled the obligations of 1720 on 
the part of the guaranteeing parties. 

To conclude our present paper ;— 
we have treated of diplomacy upon 
broad principles of right, illustra- 
ting them, not inopportunely, by 
frequent reference to the latest 
diplomatic dilemma involved in the 
London Treaty of 1852. In so 
doing, we have studiously avoided 
noticing various incidental occur- 
rences, and matters of ‘crimination 
and recrimination, which it has 
given rise to, as being unworthy of 
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our subject. Above all, we have dis- 
dained referring in any way to the 
miserable ‘ faction fight’ in which a 
superannuated Opposition sought, in 
a late memorable discussion, to make 
political capital at the cost of a 
Government which has equally sur- 
vived the ordinary limits of minis- 
trative existence, and which resulted 
in a ‘ triumphant Government ma- 
jority’ of eighteen. In adopting this 
course, we have been actuated prin- 
cipally by the consideration that 
this discussion, so far as the leaders 
on either side were concerned, went 
no further than to the doings of 
those who had the conduct of the 
foreign policy of the country, sub- 
sequent to the prospective condi- 
tions of the treaty referred to, being 
brought to the test of practical re- 
alization; thus altogether ignoring 
the original responsibility. We have 
been the more justified in such 
course by the fact that in the midst 
of their accrimonious criticisms of 
the proceedings of the Foreign Office, 
in a position of difficulty long since 
laid for it, the Opposition leaders 
did not vouchsafe to declare how 
far their policy, supposing them to 
have been in ottice, would have dif- 
fered from that of Lord Russell— 
whether they would have repu- 
diated the treaty earlier, or insisted 
upon attempting to enforce it; 
nor what course of conduct they 
were prepared to adopt in case the 
division should place them in office. 
That it was a purely ‘party’ con- 
test, in which the merits of the case, 
and the claims of nations, was 
entirely lost sight of, was conclu- 
sively established both by the tone 
of the speakers and by the admoni- 
tions industriously put forward by 
their advocates in the press—who 
told the public every day that the 
real question at issue was not merely 
a vote of censure upon particular acts 
of the Government, but whether the 
Government of Lord Palmerston, or 
that already supposed to have been 
formulated by Lord Derby, should 
hold the reins of power. If there 
be a choice between the two, we 
have not,.so far as our foreign 
policy is concerned, any very decided 
preference either way. 
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Referring still to the Treaty of 
London and its consequences, we 
cannot but call to mind a well- 
known case in the law books, of one 
who in a crowd threw a squib at 
another, who, seizing it, threw it in 
the direction of a third, and knocked 
out his eye. The court, on trial, 
held that the wrong was attribu- 
table to him who first threw the 
squib. It so happens that in this 
unhappy Danish affair, our leading 
statesmen on both sides were jointly 
and severally implicated in throwing 
a fire-brand amongst the peoples of 
the north of Europe, which in its 
course has led to disastrous results 
which all deplore. Lords Palmer- 
ston and Granville prepared the pro- 
gramme, Lord Malmesbury signed 
the treaty, and Lord Russell had 
the unenviable duty: of attempting 
to carry it into effect. All, there- 
fore, were equally guilty of the first 
offence; and if the result has been 
‘to lessen the just influence of Eng- 
land,’ so far as diplomacy may affect 
it, all should be held equally re- 
sponsible, with full mutuality the 
one with the other. 

There remains one consideration, 
arising out of the third canon of 
national law, which we ventured to 
set forth in the early part of this 
article——namely, that the acts of 
Governments in foreign affairs being 
the acts of the people, the latter 
must hold their share of any dis- 
grace incurred by the former. The 
genuine excitement lately displayed 
by the people of this country in 
behalf of the Danes, engaged in an 
unequal contest with two powerful 
adversaries, and their honest pro- 
testations in favour of supporting 
‘treaty obligations,’ the story and 
merits of which they did not under- 
stand, show, at least, that they are 
not disposed to associate themselves 
with princes and courts in their lax 
morality in matters of this kind. 
The question is, how a generous and 
honourable people may be guarded 
from being involved in wrongful and 
prejudicial engagements with foreign 
powers—how far their legitimate 
authority may control such tran- 
sactions? and this will form the 
subject of our next article. 
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TRUTH’S CONFLICT. 


‘HE bravest of the brave is he 
Who battles for beleaguer’d Truth, 
And springs to set the captive free, 
Though falling, he find little ruth ; 
And when the bolts of wrong are hurl'd, 
Defends the right and dares the world. 


No faltering hand or recreant heart, 
That halts to parley with the foe, 
And plays the poltroon’s dastard part, 
Will Error’s legions overthrow ; 
Here conquest crowns none but the brave, 
Who fights to free, and falls to save. 


Yet courage here brings no reward, 

Here wounds no clasps of honour win; 
More often does the world’s regard 

Hail with acclaim successful Sin, 
And slights with scornful flaunt the man 
Who in Truth’s battle leads the van. 


A silent, friendless conflict this, 
Ungreeted by a single cheer, 
Though oft it stirs the coward hiss, 


That heralds Folly’s rising fear, 
And tells the coming conquest nigh, 
When Truth shall live and Falsehood die. 


No pomp or circumstance of war, 
No bugle’s blast or rattling drum, 
Sounds its loud tocsin near or far, 
To bid Truth’s glittering squadrons come, 
To close in the unhonour’d fight 
That drives back Error into night. 


Who conquers here must stand alone, 

A Prince among the sons of men, 
Content to win a future throne, 

If he would reign in triumph then, 
And face, unmoved, the fiery strife, 
In which Death grasps the Crown of Life. 


Soldier of Truth! thy spirit nerve, 
Nor, though the timid good forsake, 
Do thou from thy high purpose swerve, 

For Error ’tis dies at the stake, 
And where the martyr’s ashes lie, 
Truth lifts the shout of victory. 


‘ 


STEPHEN JENNER. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP,’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TRACK OF THE LOST LETTER. 


HE bright winter’s morning had 
clouded over into a dull, cheer- 
less afternoon. A drizzling rain 
was beginning to fall, and though 
it was but little past three o’clock, 
it was growing dark already. Look- 
ing eastwards over the sea, or across 
the flat marshes to landward, the 
prospect was equally dull and 
cheerless either way. The frost had 
gone from the hedgerows and fields, 
and in its place left miry roads and 
dripping eaves. 

‘Deuce take the weather!’ mut- 
tered old Becky Rucks, as she bent 
over her cottage fire with a pair of 
broken bellows. ‘Can’t get a bit 0’ 
stick to light at all. The kindling 


is wet as litter this afternoon.’ 
Mrs. Rucks, down on her knees 
before the hearth, was blowing away 


ata handful of coals anda few damp 
sticks that were filling her cottage 
with a rank acrid smoke. Every 
now and then the old lady stopped 
to cough and get her breath, or 
anathematize an obstinate bit of 
wood or coal that resisted her efforts 
to set it alight, for Mrs. Rucks’ tem- 
per was none of the best, and it was 
trying, to come home and find her 
fire out, and the kettle cold, this raw 
winter’s afternoon. So Mrs. Rucks 
mumbled and grumbled away to 
her heart’s content. 

‘Hold up, will ye! What’s come 
to the sticks? never a one ull take 
light. A nice black grate I gotten 
to boil a kettle wi’. That’s right, 
fall o’ one side, and put it clean out. 
Ye’ll smoke fast enow, but ye’ll 
burn precious little. Drat the cat! 
Get out wi’ ye! Ye’re allus astick- 
ing i’ one’s road, ye old fool.’ 

Mrs. Rucks gave her grey cat a 
smart rap with the broken bellows, 
and sat down on the low wooden 
stool to contemplate the fire. 

Now Mrs. Rucks was by no means 
a prepossessing old lady at any time; 


but with her body bent nearly 
double, her chin resting on the 
palms of her hands, and her with- 
ered face puckered up into frowns, as 
she sat blinking at her fire, she cer- 
tainly looked more uncanny and 
witchlike than usual. Her abode was 
every bit as ill-favoured as herself. 
It was a wretched tumble-down 
hovel, consisting of one chamber, 
which contained her bed and all 
her household goods—namely, two 
wooden stools, a deal table, a rock- 
ing chair, and a box. It was so low 
that you could not stand upright 
with a hat on, and so dark that you 
could scarcely see to read at mid- 
day. It was situated on the sea- 
bank, between Skegsthorpe and 
Gibbet Point, where it cowered 
down in a hollow amongst the sand 
hills, as though ashamed of its ex- 
istence, or afraid that a good west 
wind should blow it from its hiding- 
place, and carry itouttosea. It lay 
buried in such a hole that no one 
would have suspected its existence 
till close upon it ; and astranger was 
liable to make its first acquaintance 
by falling down the chimney pot. 
The only sign of its whereabouts to 
the country round, was the smoke 
from the aforesaid chimney, which, 
seen rising from the summit of a 
sand hill, gave a sort of volcanic 
air to the neighbouring mounds of 
sand. 

Here, in this secluded retreat, 
without neighbour, child, or friend, 
Becky Rucks had lived for the 
last forty years or more. Here, she 
had grown a morose, loveless old 
woman, with a reputation for fortune- 
telling and a knowledge of unlaw- 
ful arts. Here, when she lay awake 
at night, she could hear the waters 
raving a few yards from her door, 
as though bent on undermining the 
bank and swallowing up her poor 
home. Here, friendless and alone, 
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she passed her days in close com- 
panionship and contiguity with her 
old foe and mortal enemy—the Sea. 
For within a few yards from her 
own door-step, Becky Rucks had 
seen her husband wrecked before 
her eyes, and of her four sons (all 
sailors or fishermen) two had been 
lost in the Indian Seas, and two 
drowned in a storm off the coast. 

No wonder, then, she cherished this 
bitter hatred of the sea, and regard- 
ed it as the cause of all her troubles. 
No wonder she cursed it under her 
breath in calm weather; and in 
storm held out her withered arms 
over it, and denounced it in impo- 
tent wrath. To her it was the em- 
bodiment of cruel and relentless 
Power—of mighty and destructive 
Force, without mercy or pity for man. 

Now, whether it was the sullen 
aspect of the fire, or the obstinacy 
of the kettle which refused to boil, 
or the dreary state of the weather, 
that influenced Mrs. Rucks’ spirits, 
is uncertain; but the old lady 
seemed somewhat low and out of 
sorts this afternoon. Every now 
and then she gave a sigh as she sat 
gazing at her fire, and scratched her 
head with her skinny hand, as 
though troubled with some unusual 
stress of thought. After a time she 
began to mutter and mumble to 
herself, first inarticulately, then 
more clearly and audibly. 

‘Seventy-seven of ’em. Seventy- 
seven birth-days! Lord-a-massy, 
how they counts up! And forty on 
em here, all alone, all alone. Its a 
long reckonin’, a long reckonin’.’ 

The old woman paused, rubbed 
her head again, and sat staring at 
the fire, blinking her red eyes sul- 
lenly at the coals. 

‘Hark! yonder it goes; allus a 
roarin’ and a ravin’, allus a strivin’ 
to get at un, mornin’, noon, and 
night. Won’t it niver be at rest, I 
wonder? ‘Twice a day, all the year 
round, up shore and down shore. 
Lord, what a time it has on it! 
I’ve heerd it a roarin’ and a ravin’ a 
good mess o’ times, sittin’ here, I 
have. Let’s see. There’s three 
hundred and sixty-five days i’ the 
year, and it’s twice a day in and out, 
and it’s forty years as I’ve lived 
here; that makes——’ 


Gilbert Rugge. 
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Lost in calculations far to ab- 
struse for her arithmetical powers to 
solve, Mrs. Rucks was not aware 
that visitors stood upon her thresh- 
hold—visitors whose approach the 
soft sand around her house had 
rendered almost inaudible, and 
whose figures now blocked out the 
little light that entered by the door- 
way. Itwas Mr. Gilbert Rugge and 
his cousin. 

On leaving Lieutenant Sherlock’s 
they had resolved to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Rucks’, with the same object 
with which they had called at John 
Broddick’s cottage that day. But 
passing through the village, Gilbert 
had encountered so many familiar 
faces, and been obliged to stop so 
many times to make and answer 
inquiries amongst folks who had 
known him since his childhood, that 
their progress had been considerably 
delayed. Consequently it was now 
growing quite late in the afternoon, 
when Gilbert and his cousin reached 
Mrs. Rucks’ abode. 

On hearing her name pronounced 
by Miss Hurst, who politely re- 
quested permission to enter, the old 
lady turned sharply round and 
stared at her visitors with her keen 
ferret eyes. 

‘ Ay, walk in, my loves, walk in. 
Old Becky ’s allus glad to see the 
younguns. Come to ha’ yer fortun’s 
told, eh, my dears? Well, ye’re a 
fine young couple to go a courtin’ 
together, anyhows. Wait a minnit, 
my dears, and I'll get out the cards.’ 
And the old lady, thinking they were 
lovers bent on consulting her, and 
that she was about to do a stroke of 
business, got up from her seat and 
hobbled to the box in the corner. 
But Gabrielle quickly disabused her 
of this impression, and hastened to 
inform her who they were, and what 
brought them there. Mrs. Rucks 
did not look at all gratified by the 
intelligence. She stared at the 
Rector’s granddaughter with a scowl 
on her features, and returning to 
her seat by the fire, sat down again 
with her back turned upon her 
visitors. 

‘I know nowt about no letters— 
not I” muttered the old woman, in 
answer to Gabrielle’s inquiries, look- 
ing steadfastly at the fire,as though 
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she addressed it instead of Miss 
Hurst. ‘What should a poor old 
body like me have to do wi’ letters, 
I wonder!’ 

‘But you remember Mrs. Brod- 
dick alluding to a letter in her last 
moments, do you not?’ asked Ga- 
brielle. ‘I think she said it was 
intrusted to her many years ago, to 
give to my cousin, Mr. Rugge, when 
he was a man.’ 

‘I dunno what she said. Ye 
don’t think I carry dyin’ folks’ bab- 
ble i’ my head? She may ha’ said 
I was a angel wi’ silver wings, or a 
spider a crawlin’ on the bed-clothes, 
for owt I knows. I’ve heerd dyin’ 
folks say the like afore now.’ 

‘But you cleared up the house 
after the funeral, and searched the 
drawers, I hear, said Gilbert. 
‘Did you find nothing of the kind 
then? No paper or letter such as 
Mrs. Broddick spoke of? 

‘Sarched the drawers? Who 
says I sarched the drawers, I’d like 
to know?’ answered the old woman 
angrily. ‘I put the poor creatur’s 
linen by, and rightled up the house 
for John Broddick, if that’s what 
you mean ?’ 

*‘That’s what I do mean, Mrs. 
Rucks. And you discovered nothing, 
T suppose ?’ 

‘I tell ye, I know nowt about it, 
don’t 1? What’s the use o’ comin’ 
and worritin’ a poor old soul i’ this 
way. Yar’d better send for the 
constable and sarch the place, if 
yar don’t believe me.’ 

But Gilbert Rugge assured the 
old lady he had no intention of 
proceeding to any such extremity; 
and feeling that Mrs. Rucks’ exas- 
peration was after all perhaps par- 
donable under the circumstances, 
he and his cousin thought it best 
to say no more about the matter. 
To change the subject, Gabrielle 
proceeded to make inquiries of Mrs. 
Rucks concerning her means and 
mode of life; for, from the aspect of 
the cottage, there was too much 
reason to fear that the old woman 
was in a state of wretched destitu- 
tion. But Mrs. Rucks did not re- 
spond at all kindly to Gabrielle’s 
solicitude. She said she was ‘ Well 
enough when she was let alone. 


The Track of the Lost Leiter. 
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She’d grubbed on all these years 
wi’out help from parson or parish, 
and she’d grub on still if they’d let 
her be.’ 

‘But how do you manage to live, 
Mrs. Rucks?’ inquired Gabrielle. 
You don’t go out to nurse in the 
village, do you ?” 

‘Nuss! Why yar don’t think 
folks ’ud ha’ me to nuss ’em unless 
they was poor bodies like Mary 
Broddick, as can’t pay a reg’lar 
hand. I don’t arne a couple o’ 
shillin’s a year by nussin’, not I, 
*cept it’s helpin’ to lay out a corpse 
as has had a fever or summut that’s 
*fectious.’ 

‘No, no. You are getting too old 
for work Mrs. Rucks,’ said Gilbert, 
kindly. ‘You ought to be in an 
almshouse, or something of that 
sort. And the young man felt for 
a crown piece in his pocket, to be- 
stow on the poor old creature. 

‘Almshouse! I want none o’ 
yar almshouses, young man,’ replied 
Mrs. Rucks, turning her blear eyes 
sharply on Gilbert Rugge. ‘I’m no’ 
but four years o’der than your 
grandfairther, any how!’ 

‘ That’s a pretty good age though, 
Mrs. Rucks.’ 

‘It aint what your grandmother 
’ud ha’ been if she’d lived till now. 
She’d ha’ been eighty-two next birth- 
day, would Madam Hurst. She was 
seven years o’der than her husband, 
if she was a day; though she never 
liked it to be known.’ 

‘You knew my _ grandmother 
then?’ asked Gilbert. 

‘Knew her! Ay, I knew her, 
sure enough; and a prouder, more 
haughtier woman never wore shoe- 
leather than Madam Hurst’; and 
high-tempered too was she. I aint 


' forgotten her boxin’ my ears afore 


all the sarvints at the hall, ’cause I 
hadn’t put enough starch in her 
lace ruffs. I told her I thought 
she’d got starch enough wi’out any 
more; hi, hi! and she took me by 
the shoulders and turned me out 0’ 
the sarvint’s hall, afore ’em all. I 
aint forgotten it, not I. It was 
afore she married Parson Hurst, 
when I was laundry gal at her 
fairther’s, Squire Birkwood’s. Why 
it mu’d be fifty-seven years ago and 





more. Hi, hi! I aint forgotten that 
box on the ear” Mrs. Rucks 


chuckled to herself as though she 
had a malicious pleasure in re- 
calling the incident before Mr. 
Hurst’s grandchildren, and still 
nursed resentment on that score. 

‘She led ’em all a pretty time o’ 
it, in her fairther’s house, I can tell 
ye. Hi! Arare spiritshe had. Talk 
0’ pride! Why there was nowt nor 
nobbody good enough for her. And 
yet she married on’y a parson arter 
all. But she kep’ her head up, she 
did, and never went a visitin’ but 
wi’ the quality. I’ve heerd say as 
how she intended her son, the sojer, 
to be made a gineral of, and her 
daughters to be ladies o’ title if she’d 
ha’ lived. Lord! what letting down 
we gets i’ this world, some on us! 
What she’d ha’ done wi’ you young 
folks, I dunno. Made princes and 
princesses 0’ ye, I ’spects.’ 

It was doubtful whether this was 
intended by way of compliment or 
satire; but Gilbert thought the 
latter, from Mrs. Rucks’ chuckle. 
Amused by the old lady’s spleen, he 
tried to encourage her to proceed 
with her reminiscences. But after 
this little burst, Mrs. Rucks sub- 
sided into silence again, and sat 
staring sullenly at the fire as before. 
From this mood the old lady was not 
to be drawn by questions or solicita- 
tions of any kind. She evidently 
preferred her own train of thought to 
any her guests could suggest to her. 
She took no further notice of them, 
but sat with her head resting on 
the palms of her hands, and soon 
fell to muttering to herself, as 
though no one were present. It 
seemed that she had got back again 
to her old calculations, for she kept 
mumbling over to herself— 

‘Twice a day, in and out! That 
makes some hoondreds and hoon- 
dreds o’ times in a body’s life, I 
reckon. Hark at it! yonder it goes. 
Allus a roarin’ and ravin’ and a try~ 
in’ to get at un! Itll maunge up 


the house one o’ these days, I 
’spects. 

‘You find the sea rather dull 
company, Mrs. Rucks?’ said Gil- 
bert, surmising the direction of her 
thoughts. 
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‘It’s my own choosin’ if I do, 
replied the old woman, nodding her 
head at the fire. ‘We've kept com- 
pany forty years or more, hev me 
and the sea, and we aint goin’ to 
partyet. Itsa rare greedy creetur 
though, I can tell ye—allus a growd- 
gin’ up summut. It’s took many a 
fine man sin’ it took my poor lads, 
and it aint got its maw full yet. 
It’s been a growdgin’ at the sea- 
bank ever since I come here, takin’ 
a bit here and a bit there, and it'll 
growdge it all up i’ time. They do 
say as how it goes all round the 
world, ravin’ and tearin’ at anything 
it can lay ho’d o’. Ay, it isa mighty 
strong creetur is the sea! It'll hev 
us all i’ time, I reckon. It'll eat us 
all up one day, men, women, and 
childer, and then we'll be done 
wi !’ 

Arrived at this gloomy conclu- 
sion, Mrs. Rucks shook her head 
despondingly, and became so ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of her fire, 
that she took no heed of her visi- 
tors’ intimation that they must be 
going home. Probably she would 
have allowed them to depart with- 
out taking ‘any further notice of 
them, if she had not been roused 
from her melancholy reveries by 
the clink of silver in Gilbert’s hand. 
That was a sound that never fell 
unheeded on Mrs. Rucks’ ear. She 
raised her head quickly, and a light 
shone in her dull eyes, as she 
stretched out her hand for the 
crown piece offered her. Mumbling 
out a curt word of thanks, she rose 
from her seat, and hobbled to the 
door after her guests, who bade her 
a much more civil good-night than 
she vouchsafed in return. Mrs. 
Rucks stood a few moments in the 
doorway, and watched the figures of 
- cousins retreating in the twi- 
ight. 

‘So ye’d like to worm it out 0’ old 
Becky wi fair words, would ye? 
Hi, hi! Ye’rea mighty fine young 
gent, and step firm and haughty, 
like your grand dame, ye do; but 
Becky’s ‘cute as most folks, and 
got a good memory has she. Ay, 
ay! And the old woman returned 
to her hearth, and taking out from 
her pocket the crown piece just 
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given her, examined it carefully by 
the firelight. 

‘It’s a good un,’ she exclaimed, 
as she tested the metal between her 
tecth. ‘I wish I’d a sackful on 
‘em: I'll put it by along wi’ the 
rest, for fear it should burn a hole 
i’ my pocket.’ 

Chuckling over the pleasantry, 
Mrs. Rucks shambled across to her 
bedside, and raising the dingy 
coverlet with a cautious glance 
around her, took from a hole in the 
mattress an old stocking, much with 
the air of an elderly raven exhuming 
a buried scrap of meat. The 
stocking was stuffed with coins, 
which jangled as the old woman 
handled them.- Regarding her trea- 
sures with a loving eye, Mrs. Rucks 
added the crown piece thereto, and 
then tied up the stocking again, and 
returned it to its hiding-place. 
That done, she dived into the 
receptacle again, and withdrew 
(even more furtively and cautiously 
than before), a small packet that con- 
tained a crumpled and time-stained 
letter, and a golden locket filled 
with hair. Mrs. Rucks regarded 
the letter attentively for some mo- 
ments, as though striving to deci- 
pher the writing. 

‘ It’s a pity I aint a scholar,” mum- 
bled the old woman; ‘I'd like to 
know what’s i’side o’ ye. Ay, and 
there’s more besides. me as would 
like to know. If y’are worth owt, 
though, y’are worth more than a 
five shillin’ bit. Why, this little 
gimcrack would cost a pretty penny, 
Tll be bound. It’s rale gold, and 
them’s precious stones, all round. 
I wouldn’t part wi’ ye under a 
couple o’ guineas, my beauty!’ 

Whether Mrs. Rucks had had any 
other object than the gratification 
of her cupidity in taking possession 
of the articles she had found in Mrs. 
Broddick’s drawers, could scarcely 
be gathered from her words. But 
the old lady looked quite capable of 
a good strong hatred, and of keep- 
ing hot an enmity for a score of 
years or more. 

With avarice glistening in her 
aged eyes, and her head on one side, 
the better to regard her treasures, 
Mrs. Rucks looked more like a 
wicked old raven than ever. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HOSPITALITIES. 

When Gilbert Rugge had stated 
that his return home was to inaugu- 
rate a new state of things in his 
grandfather’s household, he did not 
speak without warrant. It had 
always been understood in Mr. 
Hurst’s family, that upon ‘Mr. 
Gilbert's coming of age, great 
changes were to take place at the 
Rectory. As the young man had 
attained his majority some ten 
months ago, whilst abroad, these 
changes had been delayed until 
now. 

Hitherto, the Reverend Cyrus 
Hurst had led a very quiet life in 
his comfortable parsonage, along 
with his granddaughter, Gabrielle. 
Of late years—that is, of course, 
during the time when Miss Clarissa 
Hurst (now Mrs. Doomsley, of 
Patmos Mansion, Blackheath) held 
sway in her father’s house—there 
had been visiting and entertaining 
enough at the Rectory; for Clarissa 
inherited her mother’s ‘taste for 
society—a taste, by the way, which, 
at that time, she saw no harm in 
gratifying, however much her views 
might have changed since. As for 
that distant period when Madam 
Hurst (as the villagers still styled 
the Rector’s deceased wife) held the 
reins of government and entertained 
country grandees at her table, it had 
almost passed away from men’s 
memory. Butit seemed the ancient 
hospitalities of the house were about 
to be revived. 

A month had barely passed 
away since that rough winter’s day 
when Gilbert Rugge had returned 
home, and the old house was already 
another place. Its very aspect was 
altered: windows, whose shutters 
were rarely opened, now displayed 
damask curtains and hangings; 
blinds that were once always kept 
down now revealed bright fires with- 
in, and people hurrying to and fro; 
the smooth surface of the Carriage 
drive was cut up by the track of 
wheels; and every chimney on the 
roof sent forth its special column of 
smoke. Within doors, greater 
changes still. The large drawing- 
room used every day, and all the 
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furniture uncovered ; a dinner party 
once a week, and the footman, in 
white cotton stockings, assisting Mr. 
Shipman, in black silk ditto, every 
night of his life; best crockery- 
ware always in use, and antique 
family plate displayed on the side- 
board; Madam Hurst’s old boudoir 
converted into a billiard-room, and 
the Birkwood coat of arms fresh 
picked out on the oak paneling in 
the hall. Further, there were bright 
faces and cheerful voices, and light- 
hearted young people moving to and 
fro, whose presence rejuvenized 
every chamber of the sombre old 
Rectory. But these changes came 
about gradually, and we are antici- 
pating the progress of events. 

It was in a conversation that took 
place between Mr. Hurst and his 
grandson, one evening shortly after 
the latter’s return home, that Gilbert 
Rugge learned his grandfather’s 
plans and intentions with regard to 
himself, and the future life he des- 
tined him to lead. They sat together 
by the dining-room fire, with a well- 
spread dessert on the table be- 
side them, and the Rector’s cus- 
tomary bottle of port at his elbow. 
Gabrielle had retired to the drawing- 
room, and Gilbert, who had finished 
his couple of glasses of wine, 
was beginning to nod (for the 
Rector was not usually conversa- 
tional at this period of the evening, 
and things were always very slow 
until after. tea), when he was roused 
by a request from his grandfather 
that he would keep awake a few 
minutes, and oblige him by his 
whole attention. Gilbert opened 
his eyes immediately, and looked 
amazed at the serious tone in which 
the request was uttered. The 
Rector, pouring himself out a pre- 
paratory glass of port, and gravely 
stroking his fat, well-shaven chin, as 
he looked contemplatively at the 
fire, began :— 

‘T want to have a few words with 
you, Gilbert, about yourself and 
your future. I told you we hada 
long conversation to come off on 
this matter, and I think there will 
be no time better than the present.’ 
And the Rector proceeded to state 
his views on the subject; but with 
a sort of curious hesitation, as if he 
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were not sure that his plans would 
meet with his grandson’s approval. 
Gilbert Rugge would ‘have been a 
very unreasonable fellow (and an 
ungrateful one to boot) if they had 
not. The Rector’s plans, briefly 
stated, were as follows :— 

First, his grandson, having now 
attained man’s estate, was hence- 
forth to be his own master, and be 
free to come and go whither and 
when he would. Secondly, from the 
beginning of the coming year, he 
was to have an allowance of four 
hundred per annum for his private 
expenditure. And thirdly, he was 
to consider himself the heir to his 
grandfather’s property, the whole 
of which, with the exception of 
legacies to Mrs. Doomsley and 
Gabrielle, was to descend to him. 
Further, in case of his marrying 
early (which was hinted at as 
desirable), the Rector stated that he 
should settle upon him then and 
there the whole of the Birkwood 
estates, if the match were such as 
he approved. As for a profession, 
it was unnecessary to make choice 
of one. Gilbert’s calling was to be 
that of a country gentleman; and 
in the management of his estate 
(worth a clear four thousand a year) 
he would find fitting occupation and 
interests in life. If he did not marry 
before he was six-and-twenty, the 
Rector would hand over to him the 
Birkwood property when he attained 
that age, as it would be necessary 
that he should by that time hold a 
definite position in the county. For 
the next year or two, however, he 
was to take life easily, and enjoy 
himself as he pleased, to look about 
him for a wife, and to make as many 
desirable acquaintances as possible 
amongst the best families around. 
And the conditions upon which the 
lucky young man was to enjoy all 
this property were as easy as could 
be well imagined. The only stipu- 
lations the Rector made were, that 
his grandson should choose all his 
acquaintances from a fitting sphere 
in life—should always be perfectly 
open in his dealings with him, and 
never have any concealments from 
him, whatever circumstances might 
arise in after-life to tempt him to 
a contrary course. On the last 
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condition the Rector laid marked 
stress. 

‘Why, my dear sir, what secrets 
should I be likely to have? said 
Gilbert, with a smile, and yet with 
an uncomfortable feeling of sur- 
prise, as he noticed the grave way 
in which his grandfather uttered the 
last injunction. 

‘None, that I know of,’ replied 
Mr. Hurst, returning his grandson’s 
gaze steadily, but letting the decan- 
ter jingle against his glass for all 
that, as he poured himself out some 
more wine. ‘None, that I know 
of.’ 

‘T should think not, indeed. I 
should be a pretty sort of fellow 
were I to be wanting in confidence 
towards you, who have always 
shown such full trust in me, to say 
nothing of the—the kindness and 
affection with which you have treated 
me all my life.” Gilbert Rugge’s 
voice faltered slightly here. ‘How 


LTought to thank you after hearing 
your most generous intentions, I 
don’t know. I only know, sir, you 
are—you are too good to me by 
half” And leaning his head upon 


his hand, the young man shaded his 
eyes from tke firelight, and there 
was silence in the room for some 
moments. 

‘Say nothing my lad, say nothing,’ 
returned the Rector, after a pause, 
looking not ill-pleased at this little 
burst of feeling. ‘If I only live to 
see you happily settled in life, and 
eccupying the position of a gentle- 
man in your native county, I shall 
have attained the dearest wish, and 
the first object of my life’ And 
there the conversation ended. 

_ Now it will be owned that Mr. 
Gilbert Rugge’s prospects were very 
bright. Here he was, a good-look- 
ing, well-educated young fellow, 
possessed of health, strength, and 
fair abilities, with a liberal income 
for his present wants, and a hand- 
some fortune in perspective. No 
wonder he entered right cheerfully 
on the new life that was opening to 
him. No wonder he felt a con- 
sciousness of his own importance 
growing upon him day by day, that 
he had never felt before. No won- 
der he assumed some little airs with 
his cousin Gabrielle, and comported 
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himself with unusual dignity before 
his grandfather’s household. A very 
few years back he had been in the 
habit of playing cricket with the 
footman in the holidays, of setting 
bird-traps and night-lines with the 
groom, snowballing Mr. Shipman, 
or having a romp in the servants’ 
hall on Christmas eye. 

‘It only seemed the other day, 
said Mrs. Morse, the housekeeper, 
‘since they’d all played blind man’s 
buff with him and Miss Gabrielle 
in the hall at Christmas.’ But 
things were changed since then, and 
it was necessary that Mr. Hurst’s 
grandson and heir should sustain 
his altered position with fitting 
dignity. 

What made the change more 
sensible both to himself and to his 
grandfather’s household was, that 
when he left home three years ago, 
to go abroad, he was still but a 
youth, and now he had returned 
home a man. He had quitted a 
public school at seventeen, been 
placed to read with a clergyman for 
two years, and then gone abroad 
with a private tutor to learn French 
and German, and complete his 
education by travel. Thus, until 
his return home, he had been, as it 
were, in a state of pupilage all his 
life; and the transition to his pre- 
sent freedom and new dignities was 
felt all the more. Folks wondered 
why the Rector had kept his grand- 
son away from home so long, and 
said it was a pity he had not been 
sent to Oxford or Cambridge, in 
orthodox fashion, as a young 
Englishman of fortune should be. 
But the Rector had, at any rate, 
given his grandson a gentleman’s 
education, and had succeeded in 
making him an intelligent and 
presentable fellow enough. 

It was some few days after the 
conversation referred to, that a little 
dinner party took place at the Rec- 
tory, which indicated, as clearly as 
anything could, the ascendancy that 
Gilbert Rugge had over his grand- 
father and the influence the young 
man was henceforth to exercise in 
Mr. Hurst’s house. The dinner 
party in question was one entirely 
of Mr. Gilbert’s own organizing : the 
guests were no other than the Sher- 
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lock family. Since the day of the 
visit to Skegsthorpe Sands, the in- 
timacy between the two houses had 
ripened fast. Miss Laurinda and 
her niece had called at the Rectory, 
and Gabrielle had very promptly 
returned the call. Mary had taken 
luncheon with Gabrielle, and Martin 
had had a couple of days’ shooting 
with Mr. Rugge. And now to 
crown matters and clinch the 
friendship that had been set on foot, 
Lieutenant Sherlock and his family 
had been formally invited to a din- 
ner at the Rectory. Thus had Mr. 
Gilbert Rugge carried his point and 
established friendly relations be- 
tween the two houses, although the 
Sherlocks were ‘not quite the sort 
of people they had been accustomed 
to visit with,’ as Mr. Hurst took 
care to impress on his grandchil- 
dren. 

‘I don’t think my grandfather 
much relishes playing host to our 
friends to-night, eh Gabrielle?’ re- 
marked Gilbert, as he and his cousin 
sat by the drawing-room fire, await- 
ing the arrival of their guests. 
‘Now I should have thought that 
Lieutenant Sherlock and he would 
have just hit it together, such out- 
and-out Tories as they both are, 
and the Lieutenant as warm a stick- 
ler for the rights and privileges of 
the Church of England as though 
he wore lawn sleeves instead of 
naval buttons.’ 

‘But they don’t know much of 
each other yet,’ replied Gabrielle, 
who had taken out her netting and 
sat working by the firelight. 
* Lieutenant Sherlock has not been 
churchwarden long. I hope they 
won't be late. What is the weather 
like now, Gilbert?’ 

‘Still snowing fast as ever,’ said 
her cousin, who had risen to look 
out of the window. 

‘Tm afraid they will have a cold 
journey, said Gabrielle. ‘Surely 
the servants will take care there are 
good fires all over. Do you know, 
Gilbert, I am quite nervous at the 
idea of sitting at the head of the 
table to-night. I know I shall be 
so stupid, and scald myself or some- 
body with the soup.’ 

‘Well, you couldn’t have a better 
opportunity for beginning your 
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duties as hostess,’ returned Gilbert. 
‘Our guests to-night are not very 
formidable folks.’ 

‘If they were not such nice kind 
people as they are, I daren’t face 
them, I am sure. Whenever we 
have had company of late years 
(which has only been when grand- 
papa has had some of his brother 
magistrates, or the neighbouring 
clergymen to dine), I have only 
made tea for them in the drawing- 
room.’ 

The Rector’s granddaughter, in 
truth, had not seen much society as 
yet. She had been brought up 
altogether after a very unusual 
fashion, and her education had been 
of a most desultory and fragmentary 
character. At eight years of age, 
on arriving at Skegsthorpe, she had 
spoken French with more ease than 
English. Then for three succeeding 
years she had occasionally studied 
grammar, needlework, and music, 
under her aunt Clarissa. After that 
Mr. Hurst had taken her in hand, 
and imparted to her a little Latin 
and arithmetic; but his lessons had 
been few and far between. Gabriclle 
had derived more benefit from her 
own researches in her grandfather’s 
well-stocked library than from all 
her instructors put together. 

Mr. Hurst’s reasons for declining 
to receive a governess under his 
roof were to be accounted for thus: 
the last time a lady had acted in 
that capacity in his house (being 
engaged to educate his daughters), 
she had eloped with his only son, 
Captain Birkwood Hurst, one fine 
moonlight night. Of that unlucky 
union (for the Captain made the 
poor lady but an indifferent hus- 
band) Gabrielle was the offspring. 
Now the Rector probably wished to 
guard against a repetition of the 
disaster, and so, to keep Mr. Gilbert 
Rugge clear of any fascinations of 
the sort, denied his granddaughter 
the advantages of a governess—a 
plain injustice to poor Gabrielle; 
but then she never held more than 
a secondary place in her grand- 
father’s estimation. It was Mr. 
Gilbert Rugge who always stood 
first and foremost in the Rector’s 
thoughts, and everybody else’s in 
that house. 
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‘IT have no doubt, Gabrielle, you 
will acquit yourself very creditably,’ 
observed that young gentleman, in 
reference to the dinner. ‘Only 
don’t get flustered, my dear girl.’ 

‘Certainly not, if I can help it; 
but there’s the difficulty,’ replied 
Gabrielle. 

‘Let the servants see after the 
things, you know, that’s the way. 
I will just give you a few hints.’ 
And Mr. Gilbert Rugge proceeded 
to explain to his cousin the duties 
of a hostess, as though he were the 
most experienced diner-out in the 
world; and Gabrielle, who looked up 
to him as a very accomplished per- 
son, listened with befitting atten- 
tion. 

The lesson in the art of enter- 
taining was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the guests themselves, who, 
having no carriage of their own, 
had driven over from the Sands in 
an open sociable borrowed from 
‘Barker’s’ (the only available ve- 
hicle in the village), and conse- 
quently arrived with very red noses 
and coats and shawls pretty well 
powdered with snow. But even 
this did not prevent Mary Sherlock 
looking remarkably pretty, when a 
few minutes later she entered the 
drawing-room with her aunt. The 
frosty air indeed had given a charm- 
ing colour to her cheeks, and the 
prospect of a pleasant evening (for 
Mary did expect a very pleasant 
one) lent unusual animation to her 
Bright, cheerful face. 

The Rector received the ladies 
very graciously. He had not for- 
gotten the courtly manners of old 
days or the tact that had once 
distinguished him as host. Miss 
Laurinda was immediately charmed 
with his urbanity, which naturally 
recalled the Bath days. Gabrielle 
devoted herself to the Lieutenant, 
and Gilbert, of course, found plenty 
to say to Miss Sherlock. The only 
person who did not fare quite so 
well was Martin, who, left to himself 
the first ten minutes, seemed rather 
like a fish out of water. It was the 
same when they went in to dinner. 
Martin was the odd gentleman, and 
would have gone in alone at the tail 
of the troupe, ignominiously, had 
not Gabrielle turned round in the 
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doorway and graciously offered to 
divide herself between father and 
son, ‘if Mr. Martin would accept 
her left arm.’ A proposal which 
caused the young seaman’s hand- 
some face to brighten immediately. 

And now Gabrielle had to put into 
practice the lessons she had received 
from her cousin, and play hostess 
before his critical eyes. The dinner 
was a very long and a very formal 
affair. There were numerous 
courses to be got through, and no 
end of dishes to be partaken of. 
Everything was ‘in perfect keeping, 
as Miss Laurinda afterwards said, 
from the silver candelabra and side- 
dishes down to the calves of the 
footman’s legs. But there was a 
heavy and pompous air about the 
banquet nevertheless. Perhaps the 
Rector was a trifle too urbane—op- 
pressively so, or perhaps Mr. Ship- 
man and his black silk stockings 
had something to do with it. That 
gentleman had not yet got over the 
shock he had experienced in seeing 
his master’s guests step out of Bar- 
ker’s sociable. Mr. Shipman was 
accustomed to waiting on ‘ carriage 
company, and not on folks who 
‘drew up to your door in a wulgar 
public-house wehicle.’ The way in 
which he poured out wine for the 
Lieutenant and handed vegetables 
to Miss Laurinda was edifying, as 
an instance of what a man can con- 
descend to do under a sense of duty. 
It is possible that Mr. Hurst’s own 
manner had something to do with 
his servant’s behaviour. The Rec- 
tor’s excessive urbanity certainly 
bordered on the polite condescension 
of a superior to an inferior, and made 
Gabrielle feel decidedly uncomfort- 
able. Even Gilbert felt sensible 
that things were not altogether so 
pleasant as they might be, and 
didn’t know whether to get up and 
kick Mr. Shipman or not. But the 
dinner proceeded without such in- 
terruption. The Rector was formal 
and stately throughout, Gabrielle 
was very red and nervous, and Mr. 
Shipman continued to patronize the 
Sherlock family with the same 
kindly affability. 

The only diversion to the solem- 
nity of the feast was caused by the 
young seaman, who, in a rash mo- 
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ment, undertook to carve the roast 
ducks for Gabrielle, and sent half 
a bird flying into the centre of 
Mr. Shipman’s white waistcoat; at 
which the footman tittered audibly, 
and Mr. Shipman looked as though 
he would never forgive Mr. Martin 
as long as he lived—which he never 
did either. 

To make amends for these things, 
Gilbert exerted himself to be agree- 
able, and not without success. If 
Lieutenant Sherlock felt a dim con- 
sciousness that the Rector’s tone was 
too condescending to be agreeable, he 
could not but appreciate the cordi- 
ality of his grandson. Indeed, for 
the first time, he began to see that 
Gilbert Rugge was something more 
than the mere fashionable young 
gentleman he had set him down for. 
Their talk on politics, after the 
ladies had retired, first opened his 
eyes to this fact. Gabrielle had 
taken an early opportunity of re- 
treating to the drawing-room, for she 
felt there was no chance of breaking 
the spell of formality that was upon 
them, as long as they sat at the 
board where her grandfather pre- 
sided in such solemn state. 

As soon as the door had closed on 
the ladies, Gilbert installed himself 
in the chair vacated by his cousin, 
and passing round the wine with a 
hospitable air, tried to make up for 
any coldness at the other end of the 
table by increased cordiality on his 
own part. 

The conversation had turned on 
the Corn-laws and the policy of Sir 
Robert Peel—subjects then agitating 
the whole land. Lieutenant Sher- 
lock held views very similar to those 
of a local political celebrity—a cer- 
tain gallant Colonel, whose stanch 
resistance to innovation gained him 
much notoriety in Saint Stephen’s 
and in the columns of the newspa- 
pers, at that time. But these views 
were stoutly contested by Gilbert 
Rugge, who, having attended one of 
the League Meetings in Covent 
Garden Theatre, when he passed 
through town, had all those argu- 
ments that would be considered 
trite now, but were thought fore- 
sighted enough then, at his tongue’s 
end. Though the Lieutenant scouted 
the young politician’s conclusions, 
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he liked his earnestness ; and by the 
time they rose to join the ladies, he 
had formed a very favourable im- 
pression of Mr. Rugge. 

But if he had pleased in the din- 
ing-room, Gilbert made himself in- 
finitely more agreeable in the draw- 
ing-room. 

He chatted about Bath with Miss 
Laurinda, got out books and port- 
folios full of engravings for Mary, 
dragged out drawers full of fossils 
to show to Martin, and entertained 
the Lieutenant with a collection of 
curious charts and maps which he 
sent for from the library. Then he 
opened the piano, and made Ga- 
brielle play an air or two from Mo- 
zart, which she accomplished with 
fair success, considering she had 
been her own music-mistress since 
she was fourteen. After a time he 
persuaded Miss Sherlock to take her 
seat at the piano, when a surprise 
awaited him. He had just been 
talking of music and great compo- 
sers, with the air of a connoisseur, 
and rather fancied he had given the 
young lady a little useful enlighten- 
ment on musical matters; for he 
played himself, and had studied 
thorough-bass (for three weeks) in 
Germany. But what was his sur- 
prise when Miss Sherlock, who had 
listened very quietly and attentively 
to his strictures on the art, sat down 
at the instrument, saying, ‘ I sup- 
pose, then, you only care for the 
classical school, Mr. Rugge?’ and 
played off a most difficult movement 
from one of Beethoven’s Sonatas in 
a brilliant and masterly style. 

‘But perhaps even Beethoven is 
scarcely severe enough for your 
taste,’ said Mary, when she had done. 
‘I dare say this is more after your 


‘style.’ And she began one of Bach’s 


most intricate fugues, which she 
played with a correctness and skill 
rare in an amateur. 

‘Not much music there, I think, 
Mary,’ remarked the Lieutenant, 
looking up from his maps and 
charts. ‘Couldn’t you play some- 
thing livelier than that, my dear?” 

The Lieutenant, like most other 
people, did not care for fugues. 

‘ Oh, but it is very clever and very 
difficult,’ said Gabrielle. ‘ How 
beautifully you play, Miss Sherlock.’ 
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Gilbert said nothing, but looked 
as though he wished he had not 
been quite so explanatory on Ger- 
man composers of the classical 
school, and Bach in particular. 

‘Do play something else,’ whis- 
pered Gabrielle ; ‘it is such a plea- 
sure to me to hear you.’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll play something 
nicer this time, returned Mary. 
‘But you won't care for it, Mr. 
Rugge, so don’t listen.’ And Mary 
wandered off into some old English 
airs. 

‘Ah, that’s music to my mind,’ 
cried the Rector, whose enthusiasm 
even was roused by the familiar 
strains. 

Mary rose to leave the piano, but 
Gabrielle and her cousin both en- 
treated her to remain. She was too 
natural and too amiable to require 
much solicitation. Besides, it was 
a true pleasure to Mary to play on 
such a fine instrument as the new 
Broadwood that had been recently 
sent down from London ready for 
Mr. Gilbert’s return; for Mary’s own 
piano, in the large parlour at home, 
had seen some years’ service in the 
boarding-school at Bath, prior to its 
removal to Skegsthorpe. So Mary 
resumed her seat and played again. 
This time it was a wild, dreamy 
melody, with an under current of 
subtle harmony, and a strange pathos 
about it quite new to Gabrielle’s ear. 
She had never heard anything like 
it before. 

‘How beautiful, exclaimed the 
young girl, with eyes fixed intently 
on the player. ‘It seems like a 
voice singing amongst the chords. 
I never heard anything like it. 
What is it called ? 

*“ A Song without Words,” at least 
I think that is what the German 
on the title-page means.’ 

‘You are right, Miss Sherlock,’ 
replied Gilbert Rugge, who had 
been listening with absorbed atten- 
tion. ‘I heard Mendelssohn play it 
himself at the Gewandhaus Concerts 
at Leipzic last winter. What a 
glorious inspiration it is, and how 
wonderfully well you play it!’ 

Gilbert Rugge spoke with honest 
enthusiasm, and Mary recognized it 
in his tone. She could not help 
feeling pleased at his praise, though 
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she would not have shown it for the 
world. Mr. Gilbert Rugge had made 
her many pretty speeches before this, 
for they had met several times 
now, but Mary had never cared to 
listen to them. Indeed she generally 
turned to ridicule anything ap- 
proaching a compliment from him. 

But to-night the genuineness of 
Gilbert’s admiration was unmis- 
takable and flattering. He came up 
to the piano, and instead of pour- 
ing out a string of compliments, 
simply begged her to repeat the per- 
formance, and then stood and lis- 
tened with wrapt attention. Gabri- 
elle’s enthusiasm was scarcely less 
than his own; and the two. would 
probably have kept Mary at the 
piano all the evening, but for the 
Rector, who not caring for Mendel- 
ssohn so much as his grandchildren 
(he had been dozing, to tell the 
truth, the last ten minutes), woke 
up and proposed a rubber at whist. 
The Lieutenant and his sister being 
agreeable to the arrangement, the 
three elders sat down to the game— 
poor Gabrielle being drawn in for 
fourth, sadly against her will. 

Now the drawing-room at the 
Rectory was a very large room. It 
had a fire-place at each end, and a 
great screen near the door in the 
centre that made it almost like two 
rooms. Consequently, whilst the 
rubber was going on at one end, 
Gilbert and Mary could sit at the 
other, turning over music-books, 
and trying, every now and then, a 
passage from a sonata or opera, 
without disturbing or being dis- 
turbed by the other persons pre- 
sent. Martin, who had a taste for 
geology and natural science, was 
absorped in the fossils; so the two 
young people at the piano could 
talk of music and other things to- 
gether to their hearts’ content. 

‘I suppose you thought me an 
intolerable ass just now for taking 
such pains to enlighten you on 
musical matters, didn’t you, Miss 
Sherlock?’ asked Gilbert, as he bent 
over the piano. ‘You must have 
felt greatly obliged to me for my ex- 
planations of a fugue ?” 

‘I thought you rather prosy, cer- 
tainly, but I gave you credit ior the 
best intentions.’ 
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‘Thank you. But it was cruel to 
sit down and play off that move- 
ment from the rogth, after I had 
been speaking of it as something 
quite beyond the comprehension of 
young ladies. And then to crush 
me with that learned bit of Bach !’ 

‘A fugue was dreadfully out of 
place, I am aware; but when one 
plays before critics one must study 
their tastes of course. But you 
don’t mean to say you really like 
fugues, Mr. Rugge ?’ 

‘Well, humph! Not exactly.’ 

‘That’s right, because I’m afraid 
I shouldn’t believe you, if you said 
you did.’ 

‘Do you think then I am in the 
habit of laying claim to tastes I 
don’t possess, Miss Sherlock ?” 

‘N—no. That is,I believe you 
really like music.’ 

‘Or am I given to saying what I 
don’t mean ? Is that what you would 
insinuate ?” 

‘ Um—m—sometimes, 
Mr. Rugge.’ 

‘ Will you give me an instance.’ 

‘Oh, 1 really don’t carry in my 
head all our conversations of the 
last four or five weeks.’ 

‘You make an accusation, then, 
and bring no proof. That is scarcely 
fair, Miss Sherlock.’ 

* But you know it isn’t necessary 
to say what one means when talking 
to young ladies. Gentlemen make 
pretty speeches, as a matter of 
course. If you didn’t do the same, 
you would only be an exception to 
your sex, I suppose.’ 

‘Then I claim to be that excep- 
tion, Miss Sherlock—at least when I 
am conversing with you. I may 
talk nonsense occasionally to young 
ladies, and say foolish things enough, 
I dare say ; but—but not, I think, 
to you.’ 

Mr. Gilbert emphasized his words 
with unmistakable intention. His 
discovery that, to her other attrac- 
tions, Mary added that of an accom- 
plished musician, seemed to have 
wonderfully increased his admira- 
tion and respect for the young lady. 
He was always polite enough in 
that quarter; but to-night his man- 
ner bordered on something warmer 
than politeness. Mary, however, 
only replied to his gallantry by 
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strumming a few bars on the piano 
from the book on her knee. 

‘Does your cousin play this? 
she asked, nodding her head to the 
air, and making as though she had 
not heard Gilbert’s remark, though 
her colour rose a little all the 
same, 

‘We don’t flatter those we really 
esteem, Miss Sherlock,’ went on Gil- 
bert, taking no notice of the ques- 
tion. You set me down as a coiner 
of polite phrases, I am aware. You 
have, before this, let me see that 
you think I talk a great deal of 
nonsense. But I hope you will yet 
learn that I can be earnest enough 
at times, and that, to some persons, 
I never say more than I mean or 
feel.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Rugge? then I am 
sure you must exercise, towards 
some persons, a caution quite foreign 
to your nature. For my part, I 
constantly say more than I mean, 
especially when I’m out of temper. 
I suppose I ought henceforth to 
listen with respectful attention to 
all that falls from your lips, as 
being the result of deliberate fore- 
thought. I really never gave you 
credit for—for thinking so ,much 
before you spoke.’ 

‘You are laughing at me, as 
usual, Miss Sherlock. But I mean 
what I say. I am more sincere than 
you give me credit for being. 
Were I to utter a tithe of what I 
sometimes think and feel’—here 
Mr. Gilbert gave a little sigh— 
‘then you might perhaps question 
my sincerity.’ 

He was quite sincere in his admi- 
ration for Mary at that moment, no 
doubt. His looks told it plainly 
enough. Mary began to feel rather 
uncomfortable under his gaze, and 
wished to put an end to the conver- 
sation. But she couldn’t go on 
strumming odd bars of music any 
longer in that fashion; so she sim- 
ply sat with her eyes fixed on the 
carpet, and said nothing. 

‘Yes, Miss Sherlock,’ went on 
Mr. Gilbert, with a pseudo warmth 
and growing sentimentality of voice 
and manner, ‘yes, you would pro- 
bably question my sincerity because 
—because my feelings not being un- 
derstood by you, or—or responded 
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to in any way, I fear, they would 
seem exaggerated and unreal. 
Whereas, if you could but know 
how true, and—and——’ 

He paused for a moment, and, as 
he did so, Mary lifted up her eyes 
suddenly and looked him full in the 
face. It was a short, but searching 
glance. What it meant Gilbert 
scarcely knew. Her eyes fell again, 
and she let him go blundering on. 

‘If you could but know how— 
how true and genuine these feelings 
are; if you could but Jook into my 
heart, Miss Sherlock ; if I dare but 
hint at what is passing there at this 
moment z 

Sut there was a false ring in Mr. 
Gilbert’s phrases that the most un- 
practised ear might have detected. 
The matter had gone far enough, 
that was quite clear. 

‘I think you had better hint at 
nothing of the kind, Mr. Rugge,’ 
interrupted Mary, raising her head 
again, and regarding him with a 
steady gaze, and a lip that slightly 
curled as she spoke. ‘I think you 
had better close the piano, and we 
will join the party at the other end 
of the room, if you please.’ And, 
with a new dignity of manner that 
almost overawed Mr. Gilbert, Mary 
rose and swept off to the whist 
table, without another word. 

She never spoke again to Gilbert 
that evening. He could see he had 
done wrong, and felt sorry for it. 
But it was of no use trying to make 
amends, for she took no further 
notice of his presence, and would 
scarcely suffer him to approach her, 
adroitly moving off whenever he 
came near her. The only opportu- 
nity he found of addressing her 
again was at the moment of depar- 
ture. 

‘I hope you will forgive me, 
whispered Gilbert in her ear, as he 
offered to assist Mary with her 
shepherd’s plaid cloak, as they stood 
in the hall. 

‘Thank you, I don’t want any 
help, Mr. Rugge,’ said Mary, aloud, 
fastening her cloak about her with 
rapid fingers. ‘Good-night, Miss 
Hurst, and many thanks for your 
kindness,’ 

The two girls embraced, and then 
Mary cried out to the Lieutenant 
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(who was already seated with Aunt 
Laurinda in the sociable), ‘ Are you 
ready, Papa?’ 

*Yes,—and have been these ten 
minutes. When will you young 
ladies have done leave-taking there ?” 

Mary-sprang down the steps, and 
would have been in the vehicle in 
another moment; but Gilbert was 
too quick for her. He was by her 
side, and his arm was about her to 
assist her into the sociable ere she 
Was aware. 

‘Let me see you well wrapped 
up, Miss Laurinda,’ said the young 
man, busying himself with the 
ladies’ shawls and cloaks. And then 
he contrived to whisper to Mary: 
‘If I have offended you, Miss Sher- 
lock, believe me I am really sorry 
for it. Will you forgive me? 

Mary made no reply; but the 
hand which he held out was not re- 
fused. Mary put her little palm 
into his—said ‘Good-night, Mr. 
Rugge ’—withdrew her hand again 
quickly, and shrank back into the 
corner of the vehicle. 

Gilbert stood on the hall-steps 
and watched the sociable as it rolled 
noiselessly down the drive over the 
snow. 

‘ I wouldn’t have offended her for 
all the world! murmured the young 
man to himself, as the vehicle 
passed out of the gates, and its 
twinkling lamps disappeared from 
sight. And Mr. Rugge almost heaved 
: sigh as he turned to enter the 
all. 


os 


CHAPTER XI. 
SERGEANT JACK AT HOME. 


The shades of a winter’s afternoon 
were gathering over the streets of 
the metropolis, and London was 
looking its ugliest, dreariest, and 
dingiest, as it does towards the close 
of a December day, when a fog is 
setting in with the darkness, and 
the smoke of all the kitchen chim- 
neys, thwarted in its attempts to 
escape by its natural vent, descends 
and invades parlours and drawing- 
rooms with a smell of burnt chops 
for the rest of the evening. 

With that caprice peculiar to it, 
the fog seemed to have taken a 
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special fancy, to-night, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hampstead Road. 
It had settled down in that locality 
in a brown, dense vapour, that 
choked up all the streets and lanes 
near; and it seemed disposed to re- 
main there for the night. Murky 
and unwholesome anywhere, this 
evening the atmosphere of this 
particular quarter of the metropolis 
was of a foulness, opaqueness, and 
smuttiness that gave quite a Tar- 
tarean aspect to the neighbourhood. 
Lamps glared red and lurid through 
the sooty vapour; figures moved 
grim and shadow-like in it; gas-jets 
in butchers’ shops flared like blood- 
red torches; and even the police- 
man on his beat looked like the 
custodian of some infernal region, 
as he emerged from the grimy fog 
into the glare of the coloured lamps 
over the chemist’s shop at the 
corner. 

Yes, Mrs. Flue was right. It was 
‘a gloomy, gashly sort of night, and 
very trying for such as was troubled 
with low spirits; and Mrs. Flue 
being troubled with low spirits at 
times, was tried accordingly. 

Now Mrs. Flue kept the little 
newspaper-shop (with licence to sell 

and snuff) in the little 
street leading out of the Hampstead 
Road, where the fog was at its 
thickest ; and the above remark was 
uttered by Mrs. Flue, as she handed 
a customer four ounces of bird’s-eye 
and a copy of Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger over the counter. The little 
street in question possessed no pe- 
culiarities that distinguished it from 
other little streets of the neighbour- 
hood, other than that it had rather 
a higher flavour of stables and old 
clothes, and was rather more afflicted 
with boys and babies in arms; and 
Mrs. Flue’s shop was like most 
other newspaper-shops, except that 
it was rather fuller of cheap sweet- 
meats and penny romances, and a 
trifle more littered and untidy. Mrs. 
Flue herself was a fat, fair, good- 
tempered-looking woman of five- 
and-forty, with her dress always 
unhooked behind, her shawl (she 
wore one summer and winter, in- 
doors ‘and out) flopping loosely 
about her shoulders; and her hair, 
which was of a faded brown tint, in 
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a chronic state of tangle. When not 
engaged in waiting on customers, 
or reading @ romance in penny num- 
bers, out of the shop window, she 
generally sat with her hands folded 
on her knee, and watched, with de- 
lightful equanimity, her children 
playing in the gutter, or imperilling 
their livesamongst the horses’ hoofs 
and cab-wheels in the middle of the 
road. She had been known to sit 
shedding tears behind her counter 
(for Mrs. Flue was of a highly sym- 
pathetic nature) over the sorrows 
of Amabel, the Deserted Lride, whilst 
her youngest child, Albert Edward, 
had got both his legs fast in the 
bars of the iron grating over the 
grocer’s cellar next door, and was 
making the whole street ring with 
his cries. She could not have told 
you, at any hour of the day, the 
precise whereabouts of any one of 
her four little boys. Whether they 
were playing in the mews over the 
way, or looking in the shop windows 
in Tottenham Court Road, or help- 
ing to drive the bullocks into a 
neighbouring slaughter-house, or 
gone off to the Hampstead ponds, 
or at school, or at marbles,—she 
could not have told you for her life. 
At this very moment, indeed, when 
Mrs. Flue is commenting to her 
customer on the state of the weather 
to-night, and her own spirits in 
consequence, she has no more idea 
in what part of the county of Mid- 
dlesex Master Albert Edward Flue 
(aged two and a half) is at present 
to be found, than if she had never 
heard his name mentioned before, 
and was in no way interested in the 
question. 

‘Yes, as I tell you, Mr. Piper, 
continues the good woman to her 
neighbour (who takes his paper and 
bird’s-eye regularly of her every 
week, and is therefore to be enter- 
tained by polite chit-chat),—as I tell 
you, Mr. Piper, I always feels my- 
self low and down-spirited these 
foggy nights—and Flue is the cause. 
For, as you know as well as me, 
crimes is on the increase, and mur- 
der gets more frequenter every day. 
Where it will end is more than I 
can say. One might as well liva 
amongst the brayvos of Venice, and 
be stabbed in the back by a figure 
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in a cloak and mask at a street- 
corner, as burked in the City Road 
at eight o’clock in the evening— 
which happened, as you’re aware, 
to a gentleman of very respectable 
family, with a gold watch and four 
sovereigns in his pocket, last Friday 
fortnight, and was in all the papers, 
with awful warnings to the public 
the Sunday followin’. And so, you 
see, I naturally never feel at ease 
until I see Flue’s dear face in that 
doorway; for ’tis his habit, Mr. 
Piper, as you may, be aware, to come 
home from the City on foot, to save 
the omblebus (which is a sixpenny 
fare, and a object, of course); and, 
what with taking short cuts—as he 
does to save time,—and divin’ in 
and out them dreadful low alleys, 
Holborn way (for short cuts is a 
weakness with him, though they 
saves nothing, as I often tell him), 
I never knows, you see, whether he 
mayn’t be brought home through 
that door a lifeless corpse, with | his 
pockets turned inside out, and a 
pitch-plaster over his mouth (which 
would be my death on the spot), 
any night as comes.’ 

Mrs. Flue’s gloomy picture of her 
conjugal anxieties was cut short by 
the entrance of a policeman, in 
charge of a child in a torn pinafore 
and tears. It was Albert Edward, 
just rescued from under the wheels 
of a brewer's dray in the Hamp- 
stead Road, whom the man depo- 
sited on the counter, with a recom- 
mendation to the mother to ‘look 
after him a little better, or it would 
be a hospital case next time.’ 

‘Oh, the brute! what a turn he 
has given me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Flue, 
clasping her child to her bosom. 
‘ Did you ever hear such a unfeeling 
speech, Mr. Piper?’ And, after ex- 
amining Master Albert Edward’s 
limbs to see that no bones were 
broken, Mrs. Flue set about the 
preparation for tea, in the parlour 
behind the shop. 

It was a snug little parlour, cer- 
tainly; butit would have been more 
snug if the contents of the shop had 
not overflowed into it, and if the cur- 
rent literature and the sweetmeats 
had not made it quite so difficult to 
find a seat, or so sticky when found. 
With the door set ajar, so as to keep 
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an eye on the business and the 
kettle at the same time, Mrs. Flue 
was making buttered toast, when 
some one entered the shop behind 
her. 

‘Is that you, father?’ cried Mrs. 
Flue, her back turned to the door at 
the moment. ‘Tea ’ll be ready ina 
minute.’ 

The person addressed advanced 
to the door of the back parlour, and 
rubbing his shoes on the mat, said, 

; on ma’am, it’s me. May I walk 
in?’ 

Mrs. Flue turned round with a 
start that nearly sent the toasting- 
fork in her hand into Albert Ed- 
ward’s eye. 

It was not little Mr. Flue who 
stood on the threshold, but a 
stalwart figure some six feet high. 

‘Goodness gracious! Why, it’s 
you, Sergeant! Lor! what a fright 
you’ve given me!’ 

‘Sorry for that, ma’am. With 
your leave, I’ll step in, if I’m not in 
the way.’ The speaker stood hesi- 
tatingly on the threshold. 

‘In the way? Not you, Sergeant. 
It would be the first time if you 
was, I should say. Walk in, do, 
and. take a seat.’ 

Sergeant Jack (for it was no 
other) did as he was bid—he walked 
in, put down his knapsack, and took 
a seat. 

‘ But where-ever ’ave you sprung 
from? This is takin’ us by sur- 
prise, Sergeant,’ continued Mrs. Flue, 
staring in amazement at her lodger 
—for in virtue of his tenancy of 
her ‘second floor front, the Sergeant 
occupied that position in her house. 
‘Why, I thought you was gone 
away up to the North for a month? 

‘Well, ma’am, I did intend being 
away rather longer; but when IL 
got up yonder, I changed my mind, 
and so here I am back again, you 
see.’ 

‘ Nothing — nothing unpleasant 
‘appened I ’ope, Sergeant?’ inquired 
Mrs. Flue, lowering her voice and 
looking attentively at the soldier’s 
face in the firelight. 

‘Nothing but what I might have 
expected has happened to me, 
ma’am,’ was the reply. 

‘No little family tiffs, or un- 
pleasantness of that sort, I do ’ope 
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and trust?’ put in Mrs. Flue again, 
in her most sympathetic manner. 

‘T’ve got no family nor friends to 
quarrel with me, Mrs. Flue,’ replied 
the Sergeant, with a short laugh. 
‘All dead and buried these twenty 
years.’ 

‘Ah dear! Soldiering cuts folks 
off dreadful, don’t it?’ sighed his 
landlady illogically, as though being 
a soldier himself, the Sergeant’s 
friends must necessarily all have 
perished on the battle-field; and 
then seeing it wouldn’t do to push 
her questions any further, she 
added, 

‘ Well, any ways, I’m glad to see 
you back again, Sergeant; for, as I 
said to Flue this very morning, “the 
house doesn’t seem like itself with- 
out him,’ meaning you, Sergeant, 
of course; and now that I know it 
isn’t family unpleasantness as has 
brought you back so sudden, I’m as 
glad to see you amongst us again as 
though you was my own brother, 
which you really are to me, and to 
Flue likewise.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am, you are very 
kind. Boys all well? asked the 
Sergeant, who did not seem to care 
to make himself the subject of con- 
versation any longer. 

‘Exceptin’ chilblains and their 
pinafores, which is really dreadful 
and cannot be kept clean, the boys 
are well, Sergeant, thank you. But 
you must want a cup of tea, if 
you’ve just come off a journey. You 
look dreadful tired. We won’t wait 
any longer for Samuel; he’s been 
kep’ at the hoffice, I expect. 
Doomsiey people is always very busy 
about Christmas time.’ 

Mr. Samuel Flue, messenger and 
light-porter in the great commercial 
house of Doomsley and Dangerfield, 
Thames-street, City, was at this 
moment turning the corner of the 
Hampstead Road, and not very far 
from home. 

‘ Now draw to the table, Sergeant, 
and let me see you eat a mouthful. 
You don’t look as if you’d taken 
much to-day, I’m sure,’ said Mrs. 
Flue, making hospitable prepara- 
tions. 

‘Well, to tell the truth, I don’t 
think I have eaten or drunk since a 
good bit back,’ replied the Sergeant. 
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Since over-night, he might have 
said, for he had not yet broken fast 
thatday. He drew to the table, and 
for some minutes ate his bread and 
butter, and drank his tea, without 
talking much to his landlady. 

He seemed to be making an effort 
to appear cheerful, nevertheless; 
but it was a decided failure. Mrs. 
Flue’s lodger looked about as ill 
and jaded as a man some six feet 
high and fourteen stone in weight 
can well look; and Mrs. Flue 
watched him over her teacup, and 
heaved a sigh, from time to time, as 
who should say, ‘Ah, something not 
right there! I see! I see!’ 

‘Hallo! Why, here’s Trot! What 
have I been about not to notice him 
afore ?’ 

The Sergeant had suddenly felt 
something pulling away at the bot- 
tom of his trousers, and diving down 
under the tea-table, he produced 
Master Albert Edward, with a large 
slice of bread and butter in his 
hand, which refreshment the young 
gentleman had been quietly discuss- 
ing under the table—a retreat to 
which he was prone to resort at 
meal-times. 

‘Well, and how’s my little man, 
eh? asked the Sergeant, as he drew 
the child from his lair and set him 
upon his knee. 

‘Trot’s naughty to-night, Ser- 
geant,’ said the mother reprovingly. 
‘We don’t love boys as goes and 
tries to get run over in the ’Amp- 
stead Road, and plays amongst dray- 
wheels and omblebuses, do we?’ 

Trot took not the slightest notice 
of this remark, but putting his 
dumpy little fist (which was red 
and sore with chilblains) into the 
Sergeant’s big one, said, ‘That’s for 
oo.” And he pressed a handful of 
periwinkles, purloined from an ad- 
jacent oyster-stall, on his friend’s 
acceptance. 

‘Me show oo my foots,’ continued 
the little fellow; and he pulled off 
his socks in a twinkling, and held 
up ten frost-bitten little toes to the 
Sergeant’s gaze. 

‘Trot’s very bad.’ And he stared 
compassionately at his feet. 

‘Ah, that’s what comes of our 
standin’ in gutters and playin’ with 
icicles and pump-handles, like 
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naughty bad boys,’ remarked Mrs. 
Flue, shaking her head at the 
exhibition. ‘'There’s a nice pair of 
feet for a poor mother to look at.’ 

Perhaps, thought the Sergeant, it 
would have been as well if the ‘ poor 
mother’ had taken care that those 
little feet had worn socks with fewer 
holes and shoes with sounder soles 
to them, but he only said, ‘ Ah, we 
want some more of my doctoring, 
Trot. We must try Sergeant Jack’s 
magic bottle to-morrow.’ 

At this juncture Mr. Flue arrived 
on the scene—a small man with a 
small voice, and wearing a very 
small and shabby suit of clothes, 
but ‘with a large heart,’ as Mrs. 
Flue always informed depreciatory 
friends. The little man seemed as 
pleased to see the Sergeant as his 
wife had been, and cordially wel- 
comed him to his board. 

‘Come, Sergeant, you don’t get 
on with your tea,’ said Mr. Flue, 
when he had cleared away a couple 
of rounds of toast and found his 
guest was not following his example. 

‘No, he don’t eat nothing, Sa- 
muel,’ said Mrs. Flue, with a sigh. 

‘I’ve done very well, ma’am, 
thank you.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say as the country 
air has done you much good, Ser- 
geant,’ said Mr. Flue, looking up at 
his guest scrutinizingly ; ‘ you don’t 
look like the same man you did 
when you went away, you really 
don’t. If it wasn’t ridickerlous I 
should say you’d aged since you 
left this house, I should indeed. 
Now don’t he look greyer, my dear, 
than he did afore he left?’ 

Mrs. Flue only replied to this 
question by winking and frowning 
at her husband in the most signifi- 
cant manner. 

‘Ah, may be, it’s only the light, 
or the—the fog, stammered Mr. 
Flue, perceiving he had made some 
mistake. ‘These fogs is very de- 
ceiving for the eyesight.’ 

‘ Well, I’ve not looked in the glass 
since I went away, so I can’t say 
whether I’m altered or not; but I’m 
tired, I know—dog-tired, and I'll 
not be sorry to get a night’s rest.’ 
And the Sergeant yawned as he 
spoke, with an air of unmistakable 
fatigue. 
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‘P’raps you'd like to go to your 
own room, Sergeant?’ inquired Mrs. 
Flue. ‘There’s the key here on the 
mantlepiece, and everything up- 
stairs just as you left it. Stay a 
minute, I’ll send Jemima to light a 
bit of fire first. And Mrs. Flue 
was about to summon Jemima 
Jupp, her maid of all work (it had 
been all work and no play, indeed, 
for that young person ever since she 
first drew breath in St. Pancras 
Workhouse, some sixteen winters 
ago), when the Sergeant stopped her, 
saying, 

‘Thank you, ma’am, I needn’t 
trouble the young woman to light 
the fire for me; I’m old soldier 
enough to be able to do that for 
myself. And as I’m rather beat out 
and not much company for you and 
Mr. Flue to-night, I'll take myself 
off.’ 

‘You ain’t old sojer, oo, Sargen’ 
Jack, and me don’t want oo go. 
Tell Trot about ee tiger again, 
cried a little voice, and Master Trot, 
who had been sitting very content- 
edly on the Sergeant’s knee all this 
time, playing with his metal but- 
tons, hoisted himself up (by grasp- 
ing hold of the Sergeant’s whiskers), 
until he had put himself on a level 
with the Sergeant’s face, which he 
patted with his chubby hand and 
kissed coaxingly. 

‘ Bless the child, how fond he is 
of him!’ cried the mother. ‘Ah, 
what a father you would have made, 
if you’d had children of your own, 
Sergeant!’ 

‘Ay, wouldn’t he have spoiled 
‘em, if he’d had young ones, 
chuckled Mr. Flue. ‘ What would 
he ha’ done, my dear, if he’d ha’ 
had your family ? 

‘Ah, what, indeed!’ sighed Mrs. 
Flue, pulling up her shawl, which 
was half-way down her back, and 
turning her eyes to the ceiling. ‘ Nine 
dear babes, Sargeant, has been my 
lot, though five was took oui of this 
world of trouble, before ever they cut 
a tooth, and they lies side by side in 
the Abney Park Cemetery, which 
me and Samuel wouldn’t fail to visit 
every Easter Monday as comes, not 
for all the Greenwich Fairs and 
shrimp teas at Gravesend, at nine- 
pence a head, as you could please to 
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name. I know what trouble is, 
Sergeant, and I’ve got a heart as can 
feel for others too; and if anybody 
likes to make a friend of me, and 
pour out their cares and sorrows in 
a mother’s ear, they’ll find as Fanny 
Flue can sympathize with them, no 
matter what they may have suffered 
and gone through, or how full their 
poor hearts may be.’ 

With this adroit invitation to the 
Sergeant to make her his confidant, 
if so inclined, Mrs. Flue got out her 
handkerchief and wiped an imagi- 
nary tear from her eye. But Ser- 
geant Jack made no reply to the 
appeal. He sat stroking Trot’s head 
for another minute or so, and then, 
getting up from his seat, said in a 
voice if anything rather gruffer than 
usual, 

‘Sergeant Jack’s tired to-night, 
Trot. He'll tell you about the 
Bengal tigers to-morrow. If you'll 
lend me that match-box, ma’am, I’ll 
wish you and Mr. Flue good-night, 
and be off’ And taking up his knap- 
sack and cape, the Sergeant nodded 
a good-night to his hosts, and strode 
off upstairs to his chamber on the 
second floor. 

‘Samuel,’ whispered Mrs. Flue 
mysteriously, as soon as the door 
had closed on the soldier, ‘ Samuel, 
if that man hasn’t got something on 
his mind, I'll never put no trust in 
human face again — something 
dreadful too. Mark my words!’ 

‘He do seem rather low, my dear, 
don’t he?’ responded her husband. 

‘Low! He’s plunged into a 
abyss of gloom shocking to witness,’ 
said Mrs. Flue, turning up her eyes. 
‘Oh dear, he reminds me of Rodol- 
pho the Rover, when he discovered 
that Annabella was false. I only ’ope 
it isn’t jealousy as has done it,— 
here Mrs. Flue shuddered,—‘ ’cause 
if I thought it was, I should feel it 
my duty to take away his razors and 
search his room for firearms. Sol- 
diers is rash by nature, Samuel, and 
when things goes wrong with them, 
they mostly shoots themselves or 
their sweethearts, as too well we 
know by what we sees in Bells,’ 

‘I don’t think the Sergeant’s quite 
the man to go a sweethearting, my 
dear. He aint been at that game— 
take my word for it.’ 
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‘You don’t know that, Samuel, 
replied Mrs. Flue, darkly, ‘you 
don’t know that. Men’s all liable 
to it, and he may have been taken 
in by some deceptious creature. 
These quiet men’s often got vol- 
canoes within ’em as we little sus- 
pecks ; and where this may end we 
can’t tell, though not in blood, I’ope 
and trust.’ And for the rest of the 
evening Mrs. Flue speculated on 
the Sergeant’s supposed amours with 
the gloomiest forebodings. 

Meanwhile, the subject of her 
speculations was engaged in lighting 
his fire and making things neat and 
comfortable in his chamber upstairs, 
for the Sergeant was too great a lover 
of order—‘ too old a soldier,’ as he 
said, to be able to sit down quietly 
with things around him in a state 
of muddle, no matter what he might 
have upon his mind to trouble him. 
So he lighted his fire, unpacked his 
sack, put the room to rights (all of 
which he did almost as readily with 
his one arm as other folks would 
have done with two), and then drew 
his chair before the fire and sat 
down. He had talked of going to 
bed, but he sat there staring at the 
blaze, with the same despondent 
listless air that had been upon him 
now so many hours. After a time 
he got up, and from an old trunk 
which he pulled from under his 
bed, took out a bundle of papers. 
These he untied and placed on the 
table before him. ‘Then drawing 
the table up to the fire, he sat down 
again and began to look them over. 
They contained old accounts, set- 
tled out in India and elsewhere— 
farriers’ bills, officers’ reports—lists 
of stores and forage; but amongst 
them were a few letters, yellow with 
age. There were only some half- 
dozen at most, and of these the 
greater part were mere notes written 
on delicate paper in a woman’s 
hand. He selected these out from 
the rest, and for some minutes sat 
with them before him, poring over 
every word laboriously, for the 
writing was small and the ink had 
faded with years. When he had 
read them through, he took them 
one by one, placed them on the fire, 
and, with a tightened look about 
the mouth, as though he were 
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keeping down some strong feeling, 
watched them till they were burned 
to ashes. As the last spark flickered 
out of them, the lines of his face 
relaxed, and a heavy Sigh escaped 
him. 

‘ Better so, better so,’ he. mur- 
mured, ‘than that they should cause 
trouble hereafter. And he turned 
away to restore the other papers to 
the box. ° 

As he didso, he caught sight of one 
of the letters lying on the table which 
had before escaped his notice. It 
was a large, clumsily-folded epistle, 
directed in a great sprawling hand— 
as unlike the other delicate little 
notes as possible. He took it up, 
and glanced carelessly at its con- 
tents. But his face underwent a 
change from indifference to interest, 
as he slowly spelled out the words 
before him. ‘The letter was dated 
nearly five and twenty years back, 
and bore an Australian post mark. 
With moving lips and semi-audible 
utterance, the Sergeant read to him- 
self as follows :— 


‘My pEAR JAcK,—If i wasn’t the 
Same soft-hearted fool ive been all 
my life Id never Send line to you no 
more, as i swore when I got your last 
which follered me up the country in 
a essex’s man’s Pocket which had 
come over from the old country as 
shepherd and was Greasy and worn 
till I couldnt hardly make head nor 
Tail on it. And so I tell you plain. 
For though I niver thought you’d 
let yerself be bought off as i offered 
to do at York three summers Back 
when you went and took the Shillin 
like a fool and put yerself into the 
King’s livery (the devil’s more like) 
which was the Greenest thing you 
ever did my lad, yet i Did hope as 
you'd have had enuff on it by this 
time and take my Offer and the 
money and be willin to come out 
here and get your livin and a 
fortune like a Man. But fools will 
do what they must Rue, and if you 
wont take the advice of your father’s 
old friend and come and help him to 
make money like play by Wool and 
Sheep, which is a vast sight honour- 
abler than all your fine drum-beatin 
and throat-cuttin, why you must 
stay where you be, swellin the taxes 
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and addin to the Poor man’s Burden 
like the rest onem. But this I say 
that it’s a fine country here and the 
sheep thrives aud moneys to be 
made by them as got their Eyes 
open. It’s better here than the old 
forge and Smithy at home, though I 
was well enow then and Right 
happy when you was by a-blowin the 
bellows or strikin the iron, for I 
never had a chap as could andle the 
hammers like you Jack out of all 
the prentices good and bad, nor sing 
a better song neither which you beat 
em all Hollow at and took after your 
father, who whether givin out the 
hims at church on Sundays or sing- 
ing us a stave by the Green Dragon 
fireside o’ club nights always sang 
with a will and a good will too. 
Ay I often think lad o’ the old days 
when you and me used to try and 
sing down the wind on a blustery 
night, when the forge fire went 
roarin up the chimbley and the boys 
outside cheered as the sparks flew 
out atop. And I can see your 
father now in his little brown coat 
and gaiters and the church keys and 
a lantern in his hand a lookin in at 
the door way as he goes by to wind 
up the church clock and sayin as he 
use to say,—That’s right sing out 
John, thou’ll strengthen thee lungs, 
but keep time, keep time, lad—and 
then off round the corner as though 
the wind had carried him off his 
legs. But it aint what he would 
have wished to see you wearin a 
red-coat—no, no, for he was always 
a peaceable little man and hated 
sojerin as much as me, though we 
didn’t view it quite in the same way, 
for opposed as you know me to be 
to a standin“army nowadays, I was 
ready enuff with my Fists when we 
was lads and mighty proud o my 
muscles, being six foot two afore i 
was nineteen and he niver more 
than four foot ten nor fought a 
Round in his life. And so if you 
will think better of it and give up 
sojerin and come out here, you will 
be doin as your father would wish 
and give mighty pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction to him as signs himself 
out here in the Bush what he was at 
home, 
‘Your friend and well-wisher, 
‘Joun Ho.prast. 
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‘P.S. Say the Word and money’s 
forthcoming at office of thomas 
smith esq. gray’s-inn london.’ 


‘ Ay, and a good friend he always 
was to me,’ murmured the Sergeant, 
as he came to the end of the epistle, 
which had taken him some time to 
spell out. ‘A good friend and a 
good master.’ And he stood some 
time with the letter in his hand, 
pondering over it with knitted 
brows. 

‘I don’t remember clearly whe- 
ther I ever answered it or not,’ said 
the Sergeant to himself in a dubious 
tone. ‘It must have come about 
the time when F 

He stopred. 

‘IT was an ungrateful dog if I 
didn’t, that’s all I can say—a sad 
ungrateful dog.’ The Sergeant 
threw down the letter and began to 
walk up and down the room. 

‘IT wonder now if I was to send a 
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line to him out yonder, whether he’d 
ever get it?’ he muttered, stopping 
in his walk. ‘ Mayhap he’s dead, 
and has been this many ayear. He 
must be getting oldish by this time, 
though he’s a man as would carry 
his age better than most. Anyhow, 
it’s worth trying.’ 

And, then and there, the Sergeant 
sat down and wrote a letter to Mr. 
John Holdfast, of Sydney, in Aus- 
tralia, which he folded up carefully 
and sealed with a large splash of red 
wax, and stamped with a shilling. 

The occupation seemed to have 
relieved his mind. When he had 
done, he flung himself back in his 
chair and yawned like a man utterly 
spent. 

For a few minutes, he sat staring 
moodily at the fire, then his eyes 
closed, his head sank upon _his 
breast, and he fell off into a deep 
sleep, and slept there in his chair 
till morning. 


THE HILLS. 


A summer sunset from Ernton Hill, near Hermitage Castle, on the Border. 


HE Hills, the Hills, the glorious Hills! | Who loves not here to stand, 
And scan for scores of miles around the sweep of mountain land, 
The silver rills that bursting forth wind babbling to the Sea, 
The grassy knowes, the craggy glens, the rustling greenwood tree ? 
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The purple heath beneath our feet perfumes the freshening gale : 
Above is heard from mountain-bird a wild, illusive wail : 

No stir of busy life intrudes, no chime of city bells: 

No songsters chant their vesper hymns from copse or sylvan dells: 


For sylvan dales are far; no tree adorns the mountain’s crest : 

Soft verdure crowns broad Ernton’s brow and wreathes his ample breast : 
And further as the peaks recede, ethereal grows the hue, 

Till sky and distant mountain blend in one harmonious blue! 


Slow sinks the sun adown the West ; a shower of golden beams 
Glitters on cottage diamond panes, on founts, and lucid streams: 
From village chimneys far away the curling smoke ascends ; 
The closing eve o’er all the scene a fresh enchantment lends! 


The reddening skies, the falling dew, the whispering night-breeze chill, 
Warn us to quit this silent cairn, lone guardian of the hill! 
The glimmering twilight hides from view the silver thread of sea; 


Farewell ye glorious mountain crests ! 


The Hills, the Hills for me! 
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ELIZABETHAN GARDENING. 


HAT style of domestic architec- 

ture which, after an interval of 
about half a century, succeeded the 
Gothic, and which is called Eliza- 
bethan—though some of its finest 
examples belong rather to the reign 
of James I.—has of late years su/f- 
fered a revival; and, as the only 
really domestic style of English 
architecture, certainly deserves a 
considerable share of popular fa- 
vour. We trust the taste for it may 
increase, and supersede the bastard 
attempts at domestic Gothic which 
modern architects perpetrate, under 
the disguises of Venetian, Victorian, 
or some other phrase for their ori- 
ginal ideas of what Gothic ought to 
be. 

In its broad characteristics, the 
Elizabethan is, without doubt, astyle 
peculiarly well adapted to our Eng- 
lish climate and scenery. The warm 
tint of brick—its favourite material 
—harmonizes far better with the cool 
green of foliage, than the cold lines 
of the grey or white stone or stucco 
of an Italian building; while the 
quaint clumps of decorated chim- 
neys, the variously-formed gables, 
the obvious roof, the large unsym- 
metrical windows, and ornamental 
portals, all meet the requirements 
of a residence in a country which 
necessitates huge fires, ample light, 
and protection from heavy rains and 
occasional deep snows, and which 
practises a large and free-handed 
hospitality. It is, moreover, a style 
suited for the prince and for the 
peasant: it can meet the require- 
ments of the most wealthy,—as in 
Holland House, Hardwicke, and 
other stately examples; while it is 
suited to shelter the lowliest cot- 
tager. The details of its ornamen- 
tation—hybrids between the Classi- 
cal and the Gothic,—are doubtless 
susceptible of improvement; but 
they are not necesssary to it: on 
the contrary, it is capable of re- 
ceiving the most varied ornamental 
details, from any source wiich the 
fancy or taste of the modern archi- 
tect can adapt or devise. In fact, it 
has the unspeakable advantage of 
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not being a true ‘style,’ and, there- 
fore, has no pedantic rules to fetter 
it. 

Tt is strange, however, that while 
so much attention has been paid to 
the study of this style for country 
residences, but comparatively little 
has been done for promoting a know- 
ledge of the style of gardening 
which prevailed at the same period, 
and always accompanied it as a 
very essential part of the design. It 
is customary to see a not despicable 
imitation of an Elizabethan house, 
surrounded by a garden in what is 
called the ‘ Natural’ style——which 
means a small lawn, with a few 
small flower-beds cut out upon it 
in an irregular manner, after the 
fashion of the confectioner’s orna- 
ments on a tart; or, if a more am- 
bitious style is attempted, it is 
either an Italian or French garden, 
totally at variance with the style of 
the mansion. Even if an attempt is 
made to reproduce an Elizabethan 
garden, and the architect is con- 
sulted on its laying out, we shall 
probably find the ‘forthrights,’ 7. e., 
the principal walks, accurately set 
out; but there the architect's know- 
ledge will seem to have failed him. 
He could plan a flat surface, inter- 
sected at right angles by broad 
straight walks; but how to fill up 
the spaces between the intersec- 
tions was beyond his powers. It 
was as if he had undertaken to 
erect a building, and, having laid 
down the ground plan, and drawn 
the general outlines, he was unable 
to design a capital, carve a window- 
tracery, or execute a moulding. It 
would be obvious that such a man 
had not half learned his profession, 
and had undertaken more than he 
was able to perform: yet few gentle- 
men detect that the designer who 
leaves their gardens only half- 
planned, with all the details of orna- 
mentation shirked and omitted, is 
equally ignorant of his profession, 
and has no business to undertake 
the laying out of grounds. The 
architect feels conscious that he 
ought to be able to complete his 
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work, and prepare a design for the 
surrounding of the house which he 
has built; and therefore, if appealed 
to, he undertakes it—though he 
rather despises the task; but, being 
seldom appealed to, he neglects this 
part of his education, and is incom- 
petent to the work. It was for- 
merly—as it still should be—the 
work of the architect to plan out 
the garden attached to the villa; 
and, in the early works on domestic 
architecture, there is scarcely a 
ground-plot not laid out as a par- 
terre or labyrinth. That it is other- 
wise now, is really the fault of em- 
‘ployers. When a gentleman has 
built a house, he thinks he has 
done with the architect, and sends 
for the landscape-gardener. The 
landscape-gardener, who, for the 
most part, is more ignorant of 
architecture than the architect is of 
landscape-gardening, has not the 
remotest suspicion that the garden 
should harmonize with the house. 
He has certain rules, according to 
the fashion of the time; and, 
whether appropriate or not, he lays 
out the garden according to those 
rules, in the prevailing taste of the 
day. He has no more idea of appro- 
priateness than the wmilliner, to 
whom the prevailing fashion of 
the minute is the only guide, and 
with whom one pattern serves for 
all alike. Of course, neither the 
milliner nor the gardener is to 
blame: while ignorance prevails 
among their employers, and fashion 
reigns sole arbiter, they must com- 
ply with their employers’ demands ; 
for ruin would await the presump- 
tuous heretic who dared to dispute 
fashion’s decrees. 

‘ Ancient’ gardening, as Loudon 
calls all English gardening prior to 
the Revolution, still labours under 
the ban which tabooed Gothic archi- 
tecture in the last century. It is 
regarded as simple barbarism, with- 
out rules, laws, or ordinances of any 
kind; the mere outbreak of ‘a dis- 
eased imagination.” The popular 
belief is, that there was really no 
style of gardening worthy of study, 
much less of imitation, prior to the 
Revolution. It is generally believed 
that William ITI. introduced gar- 
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dening into England, in the form 
which is, from him, called the 
‘Dutch’ style; that is, quaint 
figures of temples, vases, statues, 
animals, &c., in ‘ topiary work,’ with 
formal canals, and broad straight 
walks, bordered by walls of cut 
foliage; that the excess to which 
this taste was carried led, in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, 
to a directly opposite style—the 
‘Natural’ or ‘English’ style, in 
which the grounds were to be re- 
duced to a wilderness, and a vain 
attempt made to imitate the wild 
luxuriance and easy grace of Na- 
ture; and that this has yielded par- 
tially to the modern style,—a modi- 
fication of the French and Italian 
styles. 

But the truth is, that all these 
styles had been long previously 
practised in this country. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., the gardens 
of Nonsuch House were laid out in 
the Italian style, with columns and 
pyramids of marble, statues, vases, 
fountains, &c. In the same reign, 
Leland, in his Jtinerary (p. 60), 
describes the gardens at ‘ Wrexhill 
Castille, in Yorkshire,’ as containing 
‘mountes, opere topiaris, writhen 
aboute with degrees like cokill- 
shells to com to the top without 
payn,’—in what is now called the 
‘Dutch’ style. Examples of this 
style, much older than the time of 
the stern Dutchman, still remain 
attached to old mansions. At Pack- 
wood, near Knowle, in Warwick- 
shire, there is a ‘mount writhen 
with degrees like cokill-shells,’ and 
planted with yews, which is pro- 
bably quite as old as that so quaintly 
described by Leland. Three-quar- 
ters of a century before the alleged 
introduction of the ‘Dutch’ style, 
Lord Bacon, in his ‘Essay on Gar- 
dening,’ had advocated the Natural 
style in preference to ‘ images cut in 
juniper or other garden-stuff, knots 
or figures, with divers-coloured 
earths—they are but toys—they are 
for children.’ And, before the end 
of the sixteenth century, Spenser 
had described the ‘English’ or 
‘Natural’ style, with much beauty, 
in passages in the Faerie Queene, 
adapted from ‘Tasso :— 
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There the most dainty paradise on ground 

Itself doth offer to his sober eye, 
In which all pleasures plenteously abound, 

And none does others’ happiness envy ; 
The painted flowers ; the trees upshooting high ; 

The dales for shade; the hills for breathing space ; 
The trembling groves; the crystal running by ; 

And, that which all fair works doth most aggrace, 
The Art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place. 


It has been frequently said that 
Milton’s description of Paradise was 
instrumental in introducing the 
Natural style; but, if so, it could 
only be by a misapprehension of 
what he says. In his description 
of what may be called ‘the open 
country ’ of Paradise, ‘ hill, and dale, 
and plain,’ he lauds it as not planted 
by ‘nice art, in beds and curious 
knots; but it by no means follows 
that he was opposed to visible art 
in the garden, any more than Spen- 
ser, because he describes the art as 
concealed in the seductive Bower of 
Bliss, which was spread as a trap 
for the Knight of Temperance. On 
the contrary, Milton describes the 
‘blissful bower’ of our first parents 
as fashioned by Divine art; and his 
words are carefully selected to con- 
vey an idea of the art which perfects 
man’s abode. The roof is inwoven 
shade, fenced up by a verdant wall ; 
flowers wrought Mosaic and with 
rich inlay broider’d the ground. 
How elaborately the passage is 
phrased to exhibit art; and how 
carefully the poet distinguishes 
between the home of man, where 
art should be visible, and the wild 
range of nature, where art has no 
place. 

In fact, the English have always 
loved gardens ; and it is impossible 
to fix a date when gardening was 
not practised as an art. The Ro- 
mans had their gardens in Britain, 
and introduced many useful and 
ornamental plants. Every Saxon 
gentleman had his ‘ garth’ for plea- 
sure, and his ort-garth (orchard) 
for vegetables ; and, under the Nor- 
man Kings (temp. Henry II.), the 
citizens of London had gardens to 
their villas, ‘large, beautiful, and 
planted with various kinds of trees.’ 

It would be possible to trace some 
of the alleged modern styles of 
gardening to a much earlier date ; 
for it is quite certain that the 
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‘Dutch style, with cut trees, 
straight avenues, and canal-like 
ponds, prevailed in Egypt; that the 
‘Natural’ or ‘English’ style was 
preferred at Babylon: for the cele- 
brated hanging gardens made by 
Nebuchadnezzar for his queen 
Anytis, were laid out to imitate the 
mountains and natural scenery of 
her native country, Media; and the 
sculptures represent sinrilar gardens 
at a still earlier date in Assyria. 
But we have no intention of en- 
tering into so pedantic an inquiry, or 
we might literally travel to China 
and Peru for further illustrations. 


Various circumstances contri- 
buted to give an impetus to a taste 
for flowers and ornamental garden- 
ing during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Among these may be enumerated 
the extended intercourse with other 
countries; the improved condition 
of the middle classes; the security 
and internal peace of the kingdom ; 
and the immigration from the Low 
Countries of the persecuted Hugue- 
nots, who brought with them the 
cultivated flowers for which Holland 
was already celebrated. Many of 
the great London merchants—as 
Master James Cole, John Trades- 
cant, and Mr. Nicholas Lete, ‘a 
worthy merchant and lover of all 
fair flowers,’—interested themselves 
to procure new plants from their 
correspondents in distant countries ; 
and some of them even sent out, at 
their own expense, persons especially 
commissioned to seek out and bring 
home rare and curious plants both 
from the far East and from America. 
These efforts were attended with so 
much success, that at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Eng- 
lish flower garden was stocked with 
a much greater variety of flowers 
for all seasons than is usually found 
in the best gardens cultivated in the 
fashion of the present day. 
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The botanical works of the period 
were chiefly Herbals, which, from 
their number, seem to have been very 
popular; but this was probably 
rather on account of their medical 
information than for their botanical 
or horticultural uses; for mankind 
seems to have a natural love for ama- 
teur dosing and domestic quackery. 
Several works, however, on garden- 
ing, as an art, were published during 
the reign of Elizabeth : among others 
‘ The Gardener’s Labyrinth ; contain- 
ing a Discourse of the Gardener's 
Life, in the yearly travails to be be- 
stowed on the plot of earth, for the 
use of a garden ; wherein are set forth 
divers herbes, knottes, and mazes, 
cunningly handled for the beautify- 
ing of gardens, &c.’ Soon afterwards 
the same author published a second 
part on the kitchen garden. Similar 
guides to the art of gardening were 
published by Sir Hugh Platt, 
Thomas Hyll, William Lawson, and 
others. The most copious work, 
however, and one which contains as 
much useful information as most 
books on gardening of the present 
day, was the Paradisi in Sole, Para- 
disus Terrestris, by John Parkinson. 
Tt was not published till 1629; but 
Parkinson—who was born in 1567, 
three years later than Shakspeare 
—may be fairly classed among Eli- 
zabethan authors. These works in- 
dicate that gardening was at this 
period a popular amusement, and 
that the amateur was secking in- 
formation and instruction in his 
favourite pursuit. 

The favourite style for the ‘ Gar- 
den of Flowers’ attached to the 
house of the proprietor, which pre- 
vailed in the time of Elizabeth, was 
that which Shakspeare succinctly 
but fully describes in three words, 
the ‘curious knotted garden’ (Love’s 
Labour's Lost, act 1, scene 1), com- 
posed of ‘forthrights’ — straight 
walks—with knots, ‘meanders and 
mazes’—geometric beds—filling the 
intersections. The knots and mazes 
eonsisted of flower beds divided by 
gravel walks edged with box, thrift, 
thyme, and other low-growing 
plants; or with stone, slate, tiles, 
&c. The pattern was strictly geo- 
metric, stiff, and formal, like the 
patterns of Arabic tracery; but 
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withal very well adapted for filling 
in with harmonious colouring. The 
gardening books of the period gene- 
rally give elaborate patterns for 
laying out gardens in this style; 
though, as Parkinson says, ‘ it would 
be almost endless to express so 
many as might be conceived and 
set down, for that every man may 
invent others far differing from 
these, or any other can be set 
forth.’ Topiary-work was added to 
the parterre ; and being executed in 
evergreen shrubs, helped to give 
interest to the garden even in the 
winter. Sometimes, perhaps, more 
quaint and less formal patterns were 
adopted; and probably Giles Flet- 
cher’s description of a garden cut 
like a lady fair was copied from 
actual observation— 


The garden like a lady fair was cut, 
That lay as if she slumber’d in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut. 


Upon a hilly bank her head she cast, 
On which the bower of vain-delight was 
built ; 
White and red roses for her face were placed, 
And for her tresses marigolds were spilt. 


In order to bring the garden into 
harmony with the building, and 
make it, as it were, part thereof, a 
long broad terrace—in more stately 
mansions—ran along the private 
front of the house, and commanded 
a view of the whole design. Broad 
flights of steps connected the gar- 
den with the terrace, and thence the 
principal walks diverged in straight 
lines, which were intersected by 
similar walks parallel to the terrace. 
These walks—broad, and gravelled, 
or turfed—formed the main lines of 
the design; the intermediate paral- 
lelograms were filled up with ‘the 
meanders or mazes,’ the ‘ beds and 
curious knots,’ or with labyrinths, 
shrubberies, and orchards, or grass 
plots. Thusa uniform plan, har- 
monizing and answering to every 
feature of the house, was presented. 
The forthrights of the garden cor- 
responded to the ground plan of the 
building, and the mazes or knots to 
its ornamental details, its pillars, 
friezes, mullions, and carved capitals. 
The peculiar geometric tracery 
which surmounts so many Eliza- 
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bethan buildings, very closely corres- 
ponds to the geometric beds of our 
Elizabethan gardens. 

The gardener of the period was 
not inattentive to the importance of 
producing a rich effect of colour in 
his garden. His practice was to mix 
and blend the colours of the flowers 
in one rich mass of various hues, ‘as 
Nature does herself? in her wild 
banks, moors, and woodlands. This 
necessarily ensued from the beds 
being planted with various flowers 
to succeed each other at different 
seasons— 


As in a rainbow’s many-colour’d hue, 

Here see we watchet deepen’d with a blue; 

There a dark tawny, with a purple mix’d; 

Yellow and flame, with streaks of green be- 
twixt ; 

A bloody stream into a blushing run, 

And ends still with the colour which begun ; 

Drawing the deeper to a lighter stain, 

Bringing the lightest to the deep’st again ; 

With such rare art each mingleth with his 
fellow, 

The blue with watchet, green and red with 
yellow ; 

Like to the changes which we daily see 

Around the dove’s neck with variety ; 

Where none can say (though he it strict 
attends), 

Here one begins, and there the other ends, 

Using such cunning as they did dispose 

The ruddy Piony with the lighter Rose, 

The Monkshood with the Buglos, and entwine 

The white, the blue, the flesh-like Columbine 


With Pinks, Sweet-williams; that far off 


the eye 
Could not the manner of their mixture spy. 


W. Browne. 


In the mingling of colours here in- 
dicated lies the secret of all purely 
ornamental, as distinguished from 
pictorial, colouring :— 


Where none can say (though he it strict 
attends), 
Here one begins, and there the other ends. 


This is true colouring: a harmo- 
nious blending of tints softening 
and subduing each other; not vio- 
lent contrasts, rendering each other 
more violent, harsh, and glaring. 
Here we have light blue (watchet) 
deepened by dark blue; a dull tawny 
brightened with a purple; yellow 
and flame cooled by streaks of green. 
This mode of intimately mixing 
colours so as to make them blend is 
quite different from the modern 
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fashion of separating them to make 
them contrast, by planting separate 
beds of distinct flowers—great pat- 
ches of one colour here and another 
colour there—like the patches on a 
harlequin’s jacket, and on the whole 
about as picturesque and interest- 
ing; and certainly directed to the 
same end, viz., to please the vulgar 
taste for coarse colours. Beds of 
flowers planted in this manner can 
never be made to produce a harmo- 
nious effect, unless you go to an em- 
inence half-a-mile off to survey your 
garden. What we ought to imitate 
—if we adopt an artificial standard 
—is the rich colouring and inter- 
mixture of warm and cool tints in a 
Persian carpet, and not the violent 
hues and vulgar blaze of the French 
carpet-weaver. Of course more was 
left to Nature than the modern 
gardener trusts to her care. As the 
primary object was to have a suc- 
cession of flowers during the year, 
it was impossible to arrange them 
for mutual effect as to colour. The 
contrasts and harmonies of one 
month would be deranged in the 
next, and any attempt to produce 
determinate effects would be ren- 
dered futile as one flower succeeded 
another. The chief attention in 
planting was given to bringing all 
the flowers well into view by placing 
them with regard to their respective 
heights and sizes, and the colours 
were left to blend themselves as 


Tapettes (tapestry) that Nature 
Had made herself.— Chaucer. 


The Elizabethan gardener had no fear 
but that if the flowers were varied 
and plentiful enough their colours 
would blend with quite as much 
beauty as in any artificial arrange- 
ment which he could devise. He 
had seen how Nature blends her 
colours on the river-bank, or the 
woodside, in the open meadow, or 
the upland path, and he was quite 
satisfied to let her dispose his colours 
in like manner. And this he might 
safely do; for the colours which he 
had to use, being natural to a tem- 
perate climate, and not tropical 
exotics dragged from their blazing 
home, were soft and harmonious; 
and, whatever their arrangement, 
were sure to produce a satisfactory 
N 2 
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result. The best artificial guide to 
colour arrangement which the gar- 
dener can have is the varied play of 
light which passes through the glass 
of an ancient painted window, seen 
from a distance ; where the pattern 
cannot be deciphered, but only a rich 
mass of colouring perceived. Pro- 
bably the nearest approach which 
European art has made towards 
pure taste in the use of bright 
colours is in the old glass which 
adorns some of our cathedrals and 
parish churches. The reason for this 
success is that subject was made sub- 
ordinate to colour; and the painter 
rather sought to produce a rich as- 
semblage of colours than to execute 
a picture better suited to an opaque 
surface. He felt that he had to deal 
with the richest colours which hu- 
man art could produce, and it was 
his aim to do justice to the means 
at his disposal, and not to display 
his skill as a draughtsman. 

In dealing with flowers, however, 
we have this superior facility : that 
while artificial colours require arti- 
ficial treatment, and demand atten- 
tion to certain rules as to their juxta- 
position, Nature’s colours always 
harmonize, if placed near enough 
together, and we need never be 
afraid to give them almost any ar- 
rangement we please, or in fact— 
which is better—leave them to take 
any arrangement which they may 
happen to fall into. It isa rule, for 
instance, not to oppose blue and red, 
and not to ally blue and green; but 
in a garden we may constantly see 
these colours blend together in per- 
fect harmony, and with the richest 
effect, in spite of all our artificial 
rules. What, for instance, can be 
more exquisite, in the spring, than 
a bed of anemones of every possible 
colour? or, in the autumn, than a 
mixed mass of German asters in all 
their varied hues? What a rich 
mosaic is a bed of hyacinths, tulips, 
or pansies; and how exquisitely 
their various tints weave what Shak- 
speare calls ‘a rich scarf for the 
proud earth.’ . It is in this blending 
of colours that the painting of Na- 
ture so far transcends all that man 
can do; and this is a secret which 
the modern pre-Raphaelite has yet 
to learn, viz., that nature does not 
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pick out her colours, or forms, in 
separate bits—here a bit of scarlet, 
there a bit of blue, and there a bit 
of green; here a leaf, and there a 
pebble; but she blends them all in 
one rich whole, so that with the 
strictest attention ‘we cannot the 
manner of their mixture spy.’ 

Spenser, Shakspeare, Johnson, 
Drayton, Browne, and all the poets 
of the time seem to have delighted 
in this commingling of flowers of 
various colours; and perhaps it is 
not too bold an: assertion to make, 
that the taste of the age which pro- 
duced our best poets, and a dis- 
tinctive style of architecture, was at 
least equal to the taste of the age 
which has not half-a-dozen poets to 
boast of, and which has no archi- 
tecture at all, but what is servilely 
imitated from a by-gone age: and 
perhaps it is not too heretical to 
believe, that the careless blending 
of colours in Nature is as good a 
guide for combinations of the colours 
of Nature as the most learned 
theories which science can elaborate 
in a dark closet for the colours of 
art. 

Another primary object of the 
Elizabethan horticulturists was to 
render the garden a pleasant ad- 
junct to the family residence at all 
seasons, by producing a flush of 
flowers, or a display of attractive 
herbage, all the year round. They 
did not, as is the modern fashion, 
plant a garden, intended for every- 
day use, with a few exotics which 
require expensive care ten months 
in the year, just to produce a showy 
blaze of hot colours for a month or 
two in the hottest part of the year. 
They endeavoured to supply a source 
of pleasure and delight all the year 
round, and to tempt the household 
to enjoy healthy exercise in the gar- 
den in every month of the year. To 
larger mansions were attached plea- 
saunces, specially devoted to winter 
exercises, ‘that, when the wind 
blows sharp, you may walk as in 2 
gallery ’"—( Bacon.) Protected by 
thick yew-tree hedges, the ‘alleys 
ever finely gravelled,’ and the bor- 
ders planted with evergreens ol 
various tints—some dark-green, 
others light; some variegated gold, 
some silver,—with a few light deci- 
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duous trees for contrast,—the win- 
ter-garden afforded, even in the 
dreariest season, a sheltered walk, 
full of interest and beauty to the 
lover of Nature. Such gardens are 
attached to many of the old Eliza- 
bethan mansions which still remain 
to attest how grandly and with 
what magnificent taste men could 
once build their domiciles. 

Lord Bacon, whose ideas were 
always magnificent, says, ‘I do hold 
it, in the royal ordering of gardens, 
there ought to be gardens for all 
the months of the year, in which, 
severally, things of beauty may be 
then in season. For December and 
January, and the latter part of No- 
vember, you must take such things 
as are green all winter—holly, ivy, 
bays, juniper, cypress-trees, yew, 
pines, fir-trees, rosemary; lavender ; 
periwinkle—the white, the purple, 
and the blue; germander, and sweet 
marjoram, warm set. There fol- 
loweth, for the latter part of Janu- 
aryand February, the mezereon-tree, 
which then bloometh; crocus vernus, 
both the yellow and the grey ; prim- 
roses, anemones, the early tulip, 
hyacinthus, chamairis, fritellaria, 
&e. And then he gives lists for each 
month in the year, adding, ‘ but my 
meaning is perceived, that you may 
have ver perpetuum, as the place 
affords,’ 

But not only in royal gardens was 
this principle ‘carried out. It was 
the fundamental principle of the 
gardeners of the period, that the 
garden was to be made as attractive 
as possible at all seasons. 

Parkinson lays down the same 
principle for the guidance of per- 
sons having gardens; and gives 
directions how to select flowers 
‘which do show forth their beauty 
and colour early in the year, that 
they seeme to make a garden of de- 
light even in the winter time; and 
others which do give their flowers 
one after the other, so that whoever 
would have of every sort of these 
flowers, may have for every month 
several colours and varieties, even 
from Christmas until Midsummer, 
or after, and then until Christmas 
“gain; and that in some plenty, and 
that with great content, and without 
forcing; so that every man may 
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have them in every place, at all 
times, if they will take any care of 
them.’ 

This is the true secret of ordinary 
domestic gardening for the private 
individual of every class, according 
to his means and the opportunities 
at his command; viz., so to order 
his garden that he may have delight 
in it at all seasons. 

The modern horticulturist’s idea 
of planting a garden is in such 
fashion that, for nine or ten months 
in the year, it shall be a desert 
without a flower or shrub of any 
interest. Your professed gardener 
has a limited catalogue of about a 
dozen plants, which he calls ‘ bed- 
ding-out plants, consisting of ver- 
benas, calceolarias, Tom Thumbs, 
petunias, and a few others. On 
these he expends all your money 
and all his time and energies. He 
has but one idea; and that is, to 
foree a few coarsely-contrasted 
plants, without scent, without va- 
riety, stiff and formless, to make a 
show of glaring colours during 
August and September. Hence it 
happens that we may visit a score 
of gardens in a year, and be unable 
to detect much difference between 
them. As to the form of the beds— 
at one time a sort of plaid prevails, 
at another the French carpet, at 
another the ribbon style. As to 
colour, there is no variety: the 
changes are rung on. the same 
flowers—now it is verbena, lobelia, 
geranium; then geranium, verbena, 
lobelia; now yellow, white, blue, 
and scarlet; then scarlet, blue, 
yellow, and white. We just per- 
ceive distinctions without differ- 
ences, until we become weary of 
the continued monotony, and fa- 
tigued with an oppressive blaze of 
vulgar colours. 

This style may be all very well 
for the gentleman who visits his 
country-seat for the shooting-sea- 
son, and spends the summer in 
London. It is sufficient for him to 
find his flower-beds as gay and 
glittering as the ladies who con- 
descend to lighten the tedium of a 
country-house out of the season; 
but nothing can be more tasteless 
and absurd than for those who live 
at their houses during the greater 
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part of the year, and want a garden 
all the year round, to adopt this ex- 
pensive fashion. It is not to be 
denied that there is a certain kind 
of brilliancy in this fashionable gar- 
den. It is gay, glittering, and ex- 
citing; but it is safe to deny that a 
tawdry blaze of scarlets and yellows 
is consistent with good taste, or has 
one-tenth the play of harmonious 

auty and richness which a border 
of mixed colours possesses. Be- 
sides, there is the weariness and 
monotony of it. Your beds once 
planted for the season, must re- 
main the same. The pattern, so 
elaborately designed, seen and ad- 
mired, must remain before your 
wearied eyes all the months of its 
blossoming. There is no change; 
no variety. The flower you see one 
morning, you must see the next, 
and the next, in wearisome succes- 
sion. It is incapable of enjoyment 
except during a few months in the 
autumn. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pens that this is the season when, 
to the perennial dweller in the 
country, the garden is least required 
for enjoyment. It is the season 
when he is most tempted to take 
the air in the open fields or wild 
paths of Nature, or to visit the Con- 
tinent or the sea-side. It is the 
season when, during the day, the 
garden is hot and wearying,—and 
rendered still more hot and weary- 
ing by the blaze of the same colours 
day after day; and when the even- 
ings are getting damp and chilly. 
The domestic garden ismost wanted 
at seasons when nature is least 
attractive; when the lanes are 
muddy, and the forest-trees are bare 
of leaves ; or else when the evenings 
are long, and the warm night-air 
balmy and charged with perfume ; 
when the blackbird is trilling his 
last good-night, and the linnet is 
making its nest; and the black-cap 
and the nightingale, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless, 
Sing of summer in full-throated ease — 
Keats. 


*Bedding-out’ plants, too, are 
necessarily stiff and graceless, mono- 
tonous and uniform. They must 
not ‘wander at their own sweet 
will,” but must conform to the re- 
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quirements of the pattern elabor- 
ately designed on paper by the 
gardener. They are also generally 
deficient in one of the chief attrac- 
tions of flowers—perfume. More- 
over, they have no associations, no 
poetry, no sentiment; their names 
excite no pleasing fancies, no poeti- 
cal associations, no historical con- 
nexions. What possible idea can 
a scarlet verbena conjure up, except 
that of a flat patch of bright colour ? 
but who can look even upon a daisy 
without calling to mind that it was 
Chaucer’s favourite flower; to do 
homage to which, at its first open- 
ing, he rose early in the morning— 


For to be at the resurrection 

Of this flower . . 

Her cheer is plainly spread in the brightness 
Of the sun, for there it will unclose: 

Alas! that I ne had English rhyme or prose 
Suffisaunt this floure to praise aright ; 


or that Burns has immortailized 
it as the ‘wee crimson tipped 
flower ;’ or the numerous verses in 
which Wordsworth has eulogized 
it? What a fund of poetry, more- 
over, is there in the very names of 
the old flowers! Monkshood or 
Venus’s-car, love in a mist, our lady’s 
slipper, our lady’s smock, maiden- 
hair, Venus’s looking-glass, pansies, 
or love in idleness, kiss at the gar- 
den gate, and the host of other 
pretty names for the heartsease; 
sweet- william, love-lies-bleeding, 
and hundreds of other pretty 
fancies, almost forgotten, because 
your gentleman gardener won’t let 
you have what he calls nasty com- 
mon things—that is, plants which 
will grow and flourish without his 
skilful and well-paid manipula- 
tions. 

We are quite aware of the difii- 
culty which over-rides all attempts 
to introduce a more wholesome taste 
in gardening. The owner knows 
little about it, and he is dependent 
on his gardener; the gardener is 
dependent on his trade for a liveli- 
hood; and his idea is, that his trade 
consists in producing, with as much 
labour and care as he can get paid 
for, several thousands of a dozen 
varieties of plants for ‘ bedding-out.’ 
Having produced them with much 
care and at great expense, he is of 
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course desirous to show them off to 
the best advantage; so everything 
else is rooted out of the garden 
under the name of ‘common rub- 
bish ;’ formal beds are cut in what- 
ever form happens to be the fashion 
of the day; and each sort and colour 
of plant is planted in a separate 
bed, in contrast to some other plant 
in some other bed, that it may be as 
conspicuous and glaring as possible. 
Your gentleman gardener, who pre- 
tends to ‘have a taste, and who 
regards his master merely as ‘the 
slave who pays’—which indeed for 
the most part he is,—does not con- 
descend to know a common English 
flower. A primrose or a daisy is to 
him a mere weed, common and un- 
clean; and if his master were to 
dare to ask him to introduce plants 
of this description into the garden 
in preference to his ‘ bedding-out 
plants, he would attribute his wish 
to meanness, and plainly tell him 
‘he was no gentleman,’ and quit his 
service. He does not know that 
God loves the commonest of His 
creatures as much as the rarest, 
and perhaps we might say more so; 
for that He has made them common 
seems to show that He loves them 
best and has more to teach us from 
them. At all events, it isnot for man 
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to call anything that God has made 
‘common or unclean ;’ and no right- 
minded man will despise or reject 
any of His works. 

The Elizabethan garden was 
never without sundry arbours for 
shade and rest: either a pleached 
arbour, or one of topiary-work. 
Care was taken, whatever the 
material it was composed of, that 
sweet-scented shrubs should sur- 
round and creep over it; either 
‘honeysuckles ripen’d by the sun, 
forbid the sun to enter, or it was 
‘quite over-canopied with luscious 
woodbine, with sweet musk-roses 
and with eglantine.’ The eglantine, 
from the sweet scent of its leaves, 
seems to have been invariably used 
as a part of the arbour—at least the 
Elizabethan poets rarely describe 
an arbour without it. Thus Barn- 
field in ‘The Affectionate Shep- 
herd,’— 

I would make cabinets for thee, my love, 
Sweet smelling arbours made of Eglantine. 


And W. Browne describes 


An arbour shadow’d with a vine, 
Mixed with rosemary and Eglantine. 


In Spenser’s ‘ Bower of Bliss’ the 
eglantine forms a principal fea- 
ture :— 


—— Art, striving to compare 
With Nature, did an arbour green dispread, 
Framed of wanton ivie, flow’ring faire, 
Through which the fragrant Eglantine did spread 
His pricking arms, entrayl’d with roses red, 
Which dainty odours round about them threw ; 
And all within with flowers was garnished, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongst them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous smells, and painted colours shew. 


From what has been said, we may 
deduce that the principles regulating 
Elizabethan gardening were as fol- 
lows :— 

1. To lay out the garden in 
accordance with the domestic archi- 
tecture of the period, viz., in long 
terraces and right lines (forth- 
rights), to harmonize with the 
rectangular lines of the building, 
and the long galleries of the interior; 
and, at the same time, to break up 
the monotony of the straight lines 
with knots and beds, often of intri- 
cate patterns; in like manner as the 
bay windows, clustered chimneys, 


intricate tracery, and ornamented 
gables relieved the straight lines of 
the ground plot of the building. 

2.To plant the beds with mixed 
flowers, and to let the colours so in- 
termingle and blend together, that 
the whole should produce a mosaic 
of rich indeterminate colour; ever 
new and ever varying, as the flowers 
of different seasons succeeded each 
other. 

3. ‘To produce a garden of flowers 
and shrubs for all seasons, to tempt 
the owner to take pleasure and 
exercise therein at all times. 

4. Another point which engaged 
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the attention of the Elizabethan 
gardener—but-which is necessarily 
neglected by the modern gardener, 
who is obliged to sacrifice every- 
thing to colour—was to give delight 
to the sense of smell as well as to 
the sense of vision. He was aware 
that to accommodate one sense at 
the expense of another could not 
afford any gratification; and he 
would not have filled his flower 
beds with the strong aroma of 
geraniums and nasturtiums merely 
for the sake of their brilliant colour. 
So careful was he to avoid the least 
unpleasant taint within the precincts 
of the garden, that box for edgings— 
though preferred on every other 
account—was objected to, because 
it was alleged to have an unpleasant 
smell; yet to modern olfactories the 
dwarf box is nearly scentless. 
Great care was taken to introduce 
plants which should perfume the 
air of the garden at all seasons of 
the year, ‘because the breath of 
flowers is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music) than in the 
hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know what 
be the flowers and plants that do 
best perfume the air.’—( Bacon). 
For this purpose, the evergreen 
sweet-herbs were selected for border- 
edgings; such as, germander, thyme, 
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marjoram, hyssop, &c. ; and various 
sweet-scented shrubs and flowers 
were introduced into the borders 
merely for the sake of their perfume, 
though valueless for colour; and 
even, says Bacon, ‘you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the 
pleasure when you walk or tread.’ 
indeed, our ancestors seem to have 
taken more delight in the scent of 
flowers and herbs than we do. They 
were not troubled by any fantastic 
notions about their being unwhole- 
some, and did not fear to introduce 
them freely into their domestic 
apartments and places of resort. 
The great banqueting-hall was 
freely strewn with rushes (the 
sweet-scented flag, acorus calamus), 
germander, hyssop, and other sweet 
herbs grown especially for the pur- 
pose; and on high festivals the 
churches were strewn in like man- 
ner, and also decorated profusely 
with flowers—a custom still per- 
petuated in some country parishes, 
and of which the evergreen decora- 
tion of churches at Christmas is a 
universal remnant. Special times 
were appointed for the various 
plants to succeed each other; and 
the old recipe books contain elabo- 
rate directions for ‘ making a sweet 
strewing.’ We learn from Drayton 
the names of some of the favourite 
kinds :— 


Some lavender, with rosemary and bays— 

Sweet marjoram, with her like, sweet basil, rare for smell: 
The healthful balm and mint :— 

The scentful camomile, the ver’rous costmarie ; 

Clear hyssop, and therewith the comfortable thyme ; 
Germander with the rest, each thing then in her prime. 
Amongst these strewing kinds some others wild that grow, 
As burnet, all abroad, and meadow-wort they throw. 


The times for changing the 
‘strewings,’ we learn from a song of 
Herrick’s. Christmas was ushered 
in with rosemary and bays, mistletoe 
and holly; which at Candlemas 
gave place to box until Easter, when 
yew took its place; at Whitsuntide 
the yew was succeeded by fresh 
budding twigs of birch; after 
which the summer furnished rushes, 
bents, and ‘cooler oaken boughs,’ 
till winter required evergreens 
again. We are not prepared to try 
it ourselves; but we heartily recom- 
mend some of our friends who are 


far gone in medizvalism, to sub- 
stitute strewing-herbs in their apart- 
ments for carpets, which, for the floor, 
are quite a modern innovation. 

But seriously we do recommend 
that the Elizabethan house, be it 
large or small, should have the gar- 
den which adjoins it laid out in the 
style of the same period, since there 
is nothing in it incongruous to 
modern notions of convenience or 
taste. Like that of the house, it is 
a style suited to an abode of any ex- 
tent, and it may be equally adapted 
to several acres of land, or to five 
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hundred square yards. Like that 
of the house, it is a style peculiarly 
domesticated and English, for it 
affords to its owner a smiling wel- 
come all the year round. The flowers 
which deck it are for the most part 
old familiar faces, so long introduced 
into this country that they are al- 
most like natives; many of them 
are familiar to our literature, are 
endeared by pleasing associations, 
and sanctified by the highest efforts 
of poetical genius. While they have 
enough of art to indicate that they 
pertain to the abode of man and 
owe their place to his care, they 
have enough of Nature to lead the 
mind to the works of the Great 
Author of Nature. Their subdued 
colours harmonize with the English 
climate; and the constant variety 
of form and colour which each day 
presents, as the flowers of the mixed 
border develop themselves, affords 
a constant source of pleasure and 
varied enjoyment. We cannot say 
the same of the modern fashionable 
garden. Its colours and forms 
being fixed for the season, there is 
no further interest in watching its 
progress, and there are no changes 
to note; its colours, well adapted to 
the climates whence the plants are 
brought, are, in this country,glaring, 
hot, and vulgar, and are rendered 
still more so by the manner in 
which a vulgar, uneducated taste 
violently contrasts them. They are 
so formal, harsh, and artificial that 
it is impossible to regard them as 
works of Nature; but only as the 
studied efforts of the professed 
gardener. They are strangers tous 
and have no familiar greetings to 
welcome us; no poet has sung their 
praises; no peasant has given them 
a loving and heart-stirring English 
name. They bloom but for two or 
three months, leaving the gardens 
desolate and unwelcome all the rest 
of the year, and are therefore un- 
suited to the residence of the great 
majority of Englishmen, who have 
but one abode, and spend the whole 
of their lives within it. 

There is no reason why recently 
introduced plants should be ex- 
cluded from the Elizabethan garden. 
It would be a ridiculous pedantry 
to limit its flowers to those only in- 
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troduced in that period. On the 
contrary, we would imitate the Eli- 
zabethan gardener in this—that we 
would seek out new plants wherever 
we could find them. But even if 
some strict pedant were—like the 
modern medisvalist in church-de- 
corations—to insist that none but 
plants known at the period should 
be introduced into the garden, he 
would find an abundant supply in 
the old gardening books. He would 
from these be able to make a selec- 
tion far more numerous than the 
modern horticulturist can boast of; 
for in gardening, as in many other 
things, the rage for novelty has su- 
perseded numerous valuable varie- 
ties of flowers, which have either 
wholly disappeared, or are only to 
be occasionally met with in some 
cottage garden or old-fashioned 
mansion. 


We have often thought that the 
pleasures of a garden might be much 
enhanced by associating it with the 
works of our poets, and for this the 
Elizabethan garden affords peculiar 
facilities. Why should not certain 
beds be planted with the favourite 
flowers of different poets, and be 
called by their names ; or appropri- 
ate quotations descriptive of the 
flowers be mingled with the foliage ? 
Some persons may be so well ac- 
quainted with poetical literature as 
not to require such mementos; but 
we think the great majority of people 
would derive from them a source of 
intellectual enjoyment, and find an 
enhanced pleasure given to their 
walk through the garden so illus- 
trated. 

A portion of the garden might be 
especially devoted to the practical 
illustration of Shakspeare’s beauti- 
ful allusions to flowers. We trust 
the committee who have the man- 
agement of the gardens attached to 
Shakspeare’s ‘ birth-place’ and resi- 
dence,—‘ New Place ’—will accept 
the hint, and devote the land at their 
disposal to an exemplification of 
gardening in Shakspeare’s time, 
and also to an illustration of the 
flowers which he has immortalized. 
A few suggestions on this subject 
may not afford an unfit conclusion 
to our subject. 
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We could not but regret to notice 
on a recent visit to Stratford, at the 
tercentenary, how little had been 
done in this way. ‘New Place’ gar- 
den is still a barren waste, not laid 
out. The‘ birth-place’ garden is little 
better, though professing to be laid 
out. The most conspicuous plant 
which we could see in it was a fine 
root of rhubarb—to illustrate Mac- 
beth’s demand for some ‘ purgative 
drug’ we suppose. There were a few 
sickly carnations dotted here and 
there, and a stick in the middle of a 
plot of grass, which our cicerone 
told us was a mulberry tree. We 
are aware that funds are lacking to 
do much; and the deficit in the 
Tercentenary Celebration Fund is 
not likely to hearten the Stratford 
committee to expend money freely. 

But we think that if Stratford can 
boast any real love of Shakspeare 
and of flowers, that very much might 
be done to plant the borders with 
the flowers which he has described, 
without incurring any expense 
whatever. Surely the fields about 
Stratford are as prolific of violets, 
primroses, oxlips, daffodils, &c., as 
ever they were; and surely the hand 
of taste could transport some of these 
into the garden, and dispose them in 
such a manner as to form an effec- 
tive illustration of Shakspeare’s 
love for them. We should like to 
see part of the garden laid out as 
a ‘curious knotted garden,’ and es- 
pecial beds devoted to Shakspeare’s 
favourite garden flowers, as ‘ carna- 
tions and clove gillovers,’ pansies, 
‘lilies of all kinds,’ &c.; the other 
beds being planted with mixed 
flowers of the period. Special beds 
might also be dedicated to Perdita’s, 
Imogen’s, and Ophelia’s flowers. 
The flowers are all such as could be 
obtained from the gentry and cot- 
tagers in the neighbourhood; and, 
though the laying out of the garden 
might be improved, yet till the 
funds are sufficient to amend this, 
the present beds might be planted 
as we have suggested at very little 
expense. 

We cannot but think that such 
additions would give an interest to 
the garden which it now wants; 
and that many persons would like to 
have their reminiscences of favourite 
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passages in Shakspeare recalled by 
seeing the actual things which he so 
felicitously described presented be- 
fore them in his own garden. 

But in order to do full justice 
to Shakspeare’s flowers, something 
more would remain to be done than 
simply laying out an Elizabethan 
garden in which the garden flowers 
known in his time, or mentioned by 
him, might be cultivated. 

Garden flowers are far from be- 
ing the only, or even the princi- 
pal, flowers immortalized by Shak- 
speare. The flowers which owe to 
him their most poetical descriptions, 
the flowers which he has made 
household words and associated for 
ever with his poetry, are not garden 
flowers, but the wild flowers of the 
field: the pale primrose, the bold 
oxlip, the daffodil, the cowslip tall, 
the violet dim, and a host of others 
which adorn ‘the banks which 
spongy April at spring’s hest be- 
trims.’ These are the flowers which 
it is most desirable to plant in the 
Shakspeare garden, and in a com- 
partment separate from the garden 
of cultivated flowers. It is to this 
part of the garden, if properly 
managed, that the foot of the visitor 
would be more powerfully attracted, 
and here thestudent of Shakspeare 
would more lovingly muse and con 
over the well-remembered passages 
which pourtray the great poet’s love 
of Nature, his profound acquaint- 
ance with her minutest beauties, and 
the depth of his reverence and affec- 
tion for her humblest productions. 
It is particularly desirable that this 


. part of the garden should be sepa- 


rated from the remainder; both be- 
cause here the bent of Shakspeare’s 
mind in relation to the minor works 
of God will be more clearly and 
fully exhibited, and because these 
wild denizens of Nature will not 
submit themselves to be polluted by 
the hand of art; they must be 
allowed to grow freely and wander 
where they please; they will pine 
and dwindle away if cropped and 
trimmed, kept in order, and weeded 
and poked among by the gardener. 
It would, therefore, be absolutely 
necessary, if they are grown at all, 
that they should be grown in a se- 
parate compartment. Here they 
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would preserve their characteristic 
features; and a primrose or a violet 
which would be overwhelmed and 
lost amidst bolder garden flowers, 
would retain somewhat of its natural 
beauty and interest. This compart- 
ment, therefore, hedged in by ‘ lush 
woodbine, sweet musk-roses, and 
with eglantine, would form the 
garden of Shakspearian wild flowers 
as distinguished from the Eliza- 
bethan garden. The latter might be 
placed immediately behind the 
house; the former at the side. 

With regard to the compartments 
of mixed flowers not mentioned by 
Shakspeare, the rule for guidance 
would be to plant in it only such 
plants as were known and ordinarily 
cultivated in the Elizabethan era; 
for it would not be at all desirable 
to limit the selection only to plants 
mentioned by Shakspeare. As 
respects garden flowers, these are 
very few; some half dozen perhaps ; 
and if we limit ourselves to these, it 
would not be worth while to lay out 
the garden in the manner proposed, 
as it must in that case retain very 
nearly its present barren aspect. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind 
that if we limited ourselves to the 
flowers specifically named by Shak- 
speare, we should imperfeétly illus- 
trate his works; for the numerous 
scenes which are laid in a garden, 
and the allusions made to the gene- 
ral features of a garden, can only be 
illustrated by exhibiting a garden 
of the period, with all the flowers 
ordinarily grown therein. 

In short, the endeavour should be 
to attach to Shakspeare’s house, a 
garden such as a person in his posi- 
tion in life would have desired to 
attach to his residence; and in lay- 
ing out the garden belonging to New 
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Place, we should endeavour to fancy 
ourselves completing the work in 
which we may well believe Shak- 
speare delighted to occupy himself 
after his return to Stratford in the 
later years of his life. 

Furthermore, we should not be 
ambitious to introduce every plant 
which Shakspeare happens to name. 
A small garden is not the place in 
which to grow ‘the mountain pine’ 
or ‘the gnarled oak.’ Hither they 
must be limited to small specimens 
wholly inappropriate to the Shak- 
spearian idea of them, or in the 
course of years they must over- 
shadow and destroy the whole place. 
Still less should we, with a pedantic 
adherence to the word, and indiffer- 
ence to the thing, introduce modern 
exotic varieties of plants named by 
him. Thus, because Shakspeare 
mentions the mountain pine (the 
Scotch fir), it is an error to plant in 
his garden the recently introduced 
delicate exotic, Abies deodara, as we 
regretted to see has been done in the 
garden at the birth-place. 

In laying out the garden attached 
to Shakspeare’s house, we should 
bear in mind that it is not the gar- 
den attached toa mansion, but the 
town-house garden of a substantial 
educated yeoman of the days of good 
Queen Bess; and therefore not to 
attempt more than the owner would 
have been disposed to attempt him- 
self. Our hints towards effecting 
this object are very simple, and seem 
very obvious; but we regret to see 
that not one of them appears to 
have occurred to the committee 
of the birth-place; and it is for 
that reason that we have thought 
it might be useful to append them 
to our remarks on Elizabethan gar- 
dening. 


Bene, 
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CONCERNING UNPRUNED TREES. 


N this writing-table, here in a 
great city, there lie two large 
pruning-knives, unused for five 
years. They look inconsistent 
enough with the usual belongings 
of the work-room of the incumbent 
of a town parish, who on week- 
days walks about chiefly upon 
paving-stones, and on Sundays 
preaches to city folk. But Britons 
know that there are institutions 
which the wise man would preserve, 
though their day and their use have 
passed away. So is it with these 
knives: buck-horn as to their 
handles, and black with rust as to 
their blades. The writer will never 
cast them away: will never lock 
them up in a drawer rarely visited, 
degrading them from the prominent 
and easily-reached spot where they 
lay in years that are gone. Never 
again, in all likelihood, will those 
knives be used by the hand that was 
wont to use them: yet they serve 
their owner well when they bring 
back the pleasant picture of days 
when he was a country parson and 
pruned many shrubs and trees: 
walking about leisurely in the en- 
joyment of snipping off, as a school- 
master of my youth was accustomed 
to walk down the rows of boys busy 
in writing, here and there coming 
down with a heavy lash on some 
unlucky back, merely for his own 
recreation and with no moral aim. 
Yes, there is a tranquil delight in 
pruning: to a simple and unfevered 
mind it is a very fascinating pur- 
suit. And it is a good sign of a 
man if he finds pleasure init. Alas, 
ive outgrow the days in which it 
makes us happy to prune trees! 
The reader who is given to prun- 
ing, knows how very much some 
trees need it. You know how horri- 
bly awkward and ugly an old bay 
becomes, after it has been untended 
for years. It has great branches, 
which stick out most ungracefully. 
And it is likely enough that the 
whole tree is so inextricably grown 
into that ungainly form, that it is 
best to saw it off about three or four 
feet from the ground, and to let it 
begin to grow anew. Thusstarting 


afresh, you may be able to make it 
a pretty and graceful object, though 
of much diminished size. There 
are trees whose nature is such, that 
they can do with little or no pru- 
ning. They don’t need to be 
watched: they cost no trouble. 
Such is a Portugal laurel: such isa 
weeping birch: such is a beech: 
such isan oak. But not such is an 
Trish yew: not such is an apple- 
tree, nor any kind of fruit-tree. 
And in the days when you were the 
possessor of trees, and were some- 
times a good.deal worried by the 
charge of them, I know you often 
thought what a blessing it is that 
there are some that need no pru- 
ning: some that once put in their 
place, you may let alone. For there 
were some that needed ceaseless 
tending: they grew horrible unless 
you were always watching them, 
and cutting off this and that little 
shoot that was growing in a wrong 
direction. It was an awful thing, 
standing beside some tree that had 
given you a great amount of trou- 
ble, to think what it would come to 
if it were just left to itself. 

Most human beings are very like 
the latter order of trees. They need 
a great deal of pruning. Little odd 
habits, the rudiments of worse 
habits, need every now and then to 
be cut off and corrected. We should 
all grow very singular, ridiculous, 
and unamiable creatures, but for 
the runs we have got from hands 
kind and unkind, from our earliest 
days: but for the pruning we are 
getting from such hands yet. Per- 
haps you have known a man who 
had lived for forty years alone. 
And you know what odd shoots he 
had sent out: what strange traits 
and habits he had acquired: what 
singular little ways he had got 
into. There had been no one at 
home to prune him: and the little 
shoots of eccentricity, of vanity, of 
vain self-estimation, that might have 
easily been cut off when they were 
green and soft, have now grown 
into rigidity: woody fibre has been 
developed: and if you were to try 
to cut off the oddity now, it would 
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be like trying to lop off a tough oak 
branch a foot thick with a penknife. 
You cannot do it: if you were to 
succeed in doing it, you would 
thereby change the whole man. 
Equally grown into rigid awkward- 
ness with the man who has lived a 
very solitary life, the man is likely 
to be who for many years has been 
the Pope of a little circle of admir- 
ing disciples, no one of whom would 
ever contradict him, no oneof whom 
would ever venture to say he judged 
or did wrong. In such a case, not 
merely are the angularities, the 
odd ungainly shoots, not cut off: 
they are actually fostered ; a really 
good man grows into a bundle of 
awkwardness and oddities, and 
stiffens hopelessly into them; and 
they greatly lessen his influence 
and usefulness with people who do 
not know his real excellences. You 
cannot read the life of Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, without lamenting 
that there was not some kind yet 
firm hand always near him, to prune 
off the wretched little shoots of 
self-conceit and silliness which 
obscured in great measure the ster- 
ling qualities of the man. You 
may remember reading how on an 
occasion on which some good ladies 
had collected pieces of needle-work 
to be sold for a missionary purpose, 
he came to behold them. He skipped 
into the room: held up his hands 
in a theatrical ecstasy of admira- 
tion: and went through various un- 
gainly gambols and uttered various 
wretched jokes, by way of compli- 
ment to the good ladies. I don’t 
tell you the story at length: it is 
too humiliating. Nowdo you think 
the good man would ever have done 
this, had he lived among people 
who durst question his infallibility 
and impeceability? What a bless- 
ing it would have been for him had 
there been some one on such terms 
with him that he could say, ‘ Now, 
Simeon, dear fellow, don’t make a 
fool of yourself!’ 

It is at once apparent, that when 
some really kind and judicious 
friend, or even some judicious per- 
son who is not a kind friend, says 
to you as you are saying something, 
‘Smith, you're talking monsense: 
shut up, and don’t make a fool of 
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yourself;’ this fact is highly analo- 
gous to the fact of a keen pruning- 
knife snipping off a shoot that is 
growing in a wrong direction. And 
you may have seen a good man, 
accustomed to dwell among those 
who never dared to differ from him, 
look as if the world were suddenly 
coming to an end, when some cou- 
rageous person said to his face what 
many persons had frequently said 
behind his back: to wit, that he was 
talking nonsense. You may find a 
house here and there, in which the 
grey mare is the more energetic if not 
the better horse: where the husband 
has been constrained by years of 
outrageous ill-temper to give the 
wife her own way: and where, 
accordingly, the mistress of the 
house has lived for thirty years 
without once being told she did 
wrong. The tree, that is, had never 
been pruned in all that time: and 
you may imagine what an ugly and 
disagreeable tree ithad grown. For 
people who get their own way have 
nothing to repress their evil and 
ridiculous tendencies except their 
own sense of propriety: and I have 
little faith in the practical guidance 
of that sense, unless it be reinforced. 
and directed by the moral and 
zesthetic sense of other people. <A 
tree, when pruned, suffers in silence : 
no doubt, it cannot like being 
pruned: it would like to have its 
own way. But the pruning of a 
human being, accustomed to his or 
her own way, is often accompanied 
by much moral kicking and howling. 
Such a person, in those years with- 
out pruning, has very likely got 
confirmed in many ridiculous and 
disagreeable habits: has learned to 
sit with his feet upon the mantle- 
piece: has come to use ungram- 
matical and ugly forms of speech: 
has grown into rubbing his nose, or 
twirling his thumbs, or making pills 
of paper while conversing with 
others: indeed there is no reckoning 
the ugly growths into which un- 
pruned human nature will develop 
itself; and self-conceited and 
haughty and petted folk deliber- 
ately deprive themselves of that 
salutary tending and pruning which 
is needful to keep them in decent 
shape. There was once a man, who 
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was much given to advocating the 
admission of fresh air: an excellent 
end. But of course in advocating 
it, the word Ventilation had fre- 
quently to be used; and that man 
made himself ridiculous in the eyes 
of all educated people by invariably 
pronouncing the word as Ventula- 
tion. For a long time, a youthful 
relative of that man suffered in 
silence the terrible annoyance of 
listening to the word, thus rendered : 
and there are few more irritating 
things among the minor vexations 
of life, than to be compelled habitu- 
ally to listen to some vulgar and 
illiterate error in speech. Perhaps 
you have felt a burning desire to 
prune a person, who talked of 
some trouble being tremenduous; 
or who said he would rather go to 
Jericho as hear Dr. Log preach; 
or who declared the day to be that 
hot that he was nearly killed. Oh, 
the thought of such expressions 
makes one’s nerves tingle, and one’s 
hand steal towards the pruning-knife. 
But after long endurance, the youth- 
ful relative of the man who talked 
about Ventulation, could stand it 
no longer: and ventured humbly 
to suggest that Ventilation was the 
preferable way of setting forth the 
word. Ah, the tree did not take the 
pruning peaceably! Wasn’t there 
an explosion of vanity and spite and 
stupidity? Was not the youthful in- 
dividual scorched with furious sar- 
casm, for pretending to know better 
than his seniors, and for venturing 
to think that his betters could go 
wrong! From that day forward, he 
resolved that, however hideous the 
shoots of ignorance and conceit his 
seniors put forth, he would not 
venture to correct them. For there 
is nothing that so infuriates an un- 
educated and self-sufficient man of 
morethan middle age, as the faintest 
and best-disguised attempt to prune 
him. ‘ Are you sure that your data 
is correct?’ said a vulgar rich man to 
an educated poor man. ‘ Data arx 
correct, I think you mean,’ said the 
poor man (rather hastily), before 
going on to answer the question. 
The rich man’s face reddened like 
an infuriated turkeycock; and had 
there been a cudgel in his hand, he 
would have beaten the pruner upon 
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the head. Yes: it is thankless 
work to wield the moral pruning- 
knife. 

Probably among the class of old 
bachelors you may find the most 
signal instances of the evil conse- 
quence of going through life with 
nobody to prune one. I could easily 
record such manifestations of silli- 
ness and absurdity in the case of 
such men as would be incredible. 
Of course, I am not going to do so. 
An old bachelor of some standing, 
living in a solitary house, with ser- 
vants who dare not prune him, and 
with acquaintances who will not 
take the trouble to prune him, must 
necessarily, unless he be a very wise 
and good man, grow into a most 
amorphous shape. I beg the reader 
to mark the exception I make: for 
I presume he will agree with me 
when I say, that in the class of old 
bachelors and old maids, may be 
found some of the noblest speci- 
mens of the human race. A judi- 
cious wife is always snipping off from 
her husband’s moral nature, little 
twigs that are growing in wrong 
directions. She keeps him in shape, 
by continual pruning. If you say 
anything silly, she will affectionately 
tell you so. If you declare that 
you will do some absurd thing, she 
will find means of preventing your 
doing it. And by far the chief part 
of all the common sense there is in 
this world, belongs unquestionably 
to women. The wisest things a man 
commonly does, are those which his 
wife counsels him todo. It is not 
always so. You may have known a 
man do, at the instigation of his 
wife, things so malicious, petty, and 
stupid, that it is inconceivable any 
man should ever do them at all. 
But such cases are exceptional. 

My friend Jones, when a boy of 
fourteen, went to visit a relative, a 
rich old bachelor. That relative 

yas substantially a very kind per- 
son: that is, he gave Jones lots of 
money, and the like. But Jones, an 
observant lad, speedily took his 
relative’s measure. The first even- 
ing Jones was with him, the old 
bachelor said, in a very cordial way, 
‘Now Tom, my boy, it is my duty 
to tell you something. You have 
been trained up to believe that your 
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father’ (a clergyman) ‘is an able 
and dignified person. It is right 
that you should know that he isa 
very poor stick.’ 

Jones listened, without remark, 
but with rather a scared face. It 
was a trial to the young fellow. It 
was a shock to his belief in things 
in general, to hear his father thus 
spoken of. And Jones, who is now 
a man, tells me that though he said 
nothing, he inwardly groaned, look- 
ing at his wealthy relative, ‘ You’re 
a horrid old fool.’ And in all the 
years that have passed since then, 
Jones assures me he has not in the 
least modified that early opinion. 

Now, don’t you feel that no 
married man would have so be- 
haved? Even if he were such an 
ass as to begin to say such a thing 
to a little boy, don’t you feel his 
wife (if present) would have taken 
care that the sentence was never 
finished ? 

The same person began to tell 
Jones about the Opera. And all of 
a sudden, to the lad’s consternation, 
he burst out into some awful roars. 
Jones was terrified. He thought 
his relative had gone mad, or was 
suddenly seized by some unusual 
and terrible disease. But the old 
gentleman said, with great self-com- 
placency, ‘ That’s just to give you 
some idea what the human voice is 
capable of Jones secretly thought 
that it gave him some idea what a 
fool an old gentleman might make 
of himself. 

I have heard of an extremely 
commonplace man, who lived an 
utterly solitary life in London. He 
had gained considerable wealth: 
but he had nothing else to stand on; 
and he was not rich enough to stand 
on that alone. The worthy man has 
been in his grave for many years. 
Having heard that Mr. Brown had 
stated that he did not know him, he 
exclaimed: ‘He does not know mr! 
Well, there is no Act of Parliament 
to make people know about ime. 
All I can say is, that if he does not 
know about me, he is anill-informed 
man!’ This was not a joke. Itwas 
said in bitter earnest. For when a 
young fellow who was _ present 
showed a tendency to smile at this 
outburst of self-conceit nursed in 
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solitude, the young fellow was 
furiously ordered out of the room. 

Doubtless you have remarked, 
with satisfaction, how the little 
oddities of men who marry rather 
late in life, are pruned away speedily 
after their marriage. You have 
found a man who used to be shab- 
bily and carelessly dressed, with a 
huge shirt-collar frayed at the edges, 
and a glaring yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief, broken of these things, 
and become a pattern of neatness. 
You have seen a man whose hair 
and whiskers were ridiculously cut, 
speedily become like other human 
beings. You have seen a clergy- 
man who wore a long beard, in a 
little while appear without one. You 
have seen a man who used to sing 
ridiculous ‘sentimental songs, leave 
them off. You have seena man who 
took snuff copiously, and who 
generally had his breast covered 
with snuff, abandon the vile habit. 
A wife is the grand wielder of the 
moral pruning-knife. If Johnson’s 
wife had lived, there would have 
been no hoarding up of bits of 
orange peel: no touching all the 
posts in walking along the street: 
no eating and drinking with a dis- 
gusting voracity. If Oliver Gold- 
smith had been married, he would 
never have worn that memorable 
and ridiculous coat. Whenever you 
find a man whom you know litile 
about, oddly dressed, or talking 
ridiculously, or exhibiting any 
eccentricity of manner, you may be 
tolerably sure that he is not a 
married man. For the little cor- 
ners are rounded off, the little shoots 
are pruned away, in married men. 
Wives generally have much more 
sense than their husbands, especi- 
ally when the husbands are clever 
men. The wife’s advices are like 
the ballast, that keeps the ship 
steady. They are like the whole- 
some though painful shears, snip- 
ping off little growths of self-con- 
ceit and folly. 

So you may see, that it isnot good 
for man to be alone. For he will 
put out various shoots at his own 
sour will, which will grow into 
monstrously ugly and absurd 
branches unless they are pruned 
away while they are young. But it 
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is quite as bad, perhaps it is worse, 
to live among people with whom 
you are an Oracle. There are many 
good Protestants who, by a long 
continuance of such a life, have 
come to believe their own infalli- 
bility much more strongly than the 
Pope believes his. An only brother 
amid a large family of sisters, isin 
a perilous position. There is a risk 
of his coming to think himself the 
greatest, wisest, and best of men: 
the most graceful dancer, the most 
melodious singer, the sweetest poet, 
the most unerring shot: also the 
best-dressed man, and the possessor 
of the most beautiful hands, feet, 
eyes, and whiskers. And as the outer 
world is sure not to accept this esti- 
mate, the only brother is apt to be 
soured by the sharp contrast be- 
tween the adulation at home, and the 
snubbing abroad. A popular clergy- 
man, with a congregation somewhat 
lacking in intelligence, is exposed 
to a prejudicial moral atmosphere. 
It is a dreadful sight, to see some 
clergymen surrounded by the mem- 
bers of their flock. You see them, 
with dilated nostrils, inhaling the 
incense, directly and _ indirectly 
offered. It irritates one to hear 
such a person spoken of (as I have 
heard in my youth) as ‘the dear 
man,’ ‘the precious man,’ or even, 
in some cases, ‘the sweet man.’ It 
is a great deal too much for average 
human nature to live among people 
who agree with all one says, and 
think it very fine. We all need 
‘the animated No: a forest tree will 
not grow up healthy and strong 
unless you let the rude blasts 
wrestle with it and root it firmer. 
It is insufferable, when any mortal 
lives in a moral hothouse. And if 
there be anything for which a clergy- 
man ought to be thankful, it is if 
his congregation, though duly es- 
teeming him for his office and for 
his work, have so much good sense 
as to refrain from spoiling him by 
deferring unduly to all his crotchets. 
Let there be as few worsted slippers 
as possible sent him: no bouquets 
laid on his study table by youthful 
hands before he comes down stairs 
in the morning: no young women 
preserving under a glass shade the 
glove they wore in shaking hands 
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with him, that it may be profaned 
by no inferior touch. Let the 
phrase dear man be utterly excluded. 
A manly person does not want to be 
made a petof. And if there be any 
occasion on which a man of sense, 
bishop or not, ought to be filled 
with shame and confusion, it is 
when man or woman kneels down 
and asks his blessing. Pray, how 
much is the blessing worth? What 
good will it do anybody? Most 
educated men have a very decided 
estimate of its value, which would 
be expressed in figures by a round o. 

One great good of a great public 
school, is the way in which the 
moral pruning-knife is wielded 
there. I do,not mean by the 
masters, but by the republic of boys. 
Many a lad of rank and fortune, in 
whom the evil shoots of arrogance, 
self-conceit, contempt for his fellow- 
creatures, and a notion that he 
himself is the mightiest of mortals, 
has been fostered at home by the 
adulation of servants and cottagers 
and tenantry, has these evil shoots 
effectually shred away. You have 
heard, of course, how the Duke of 
Middlesex and Southwark came to 
his title as a baby: and grew up 
under the care of obsequious tutors 
and governors till he had attained 
the age to go to school. The first 
evening he was there, he was stand- 
ing at a corner of the playground 
with a supercilious air, surveying 
the sports that were proceeding. 
A boy about his own size perceived 
him: and running up, said, with 
some curiosity, ‘Who are you? 
‘The Duke of Middlesex and South- 
wark, was the reply. ‘Oh,’ said 
the other boy, with awakened in- 
terest, ‘There’s one kick for the 
Duke of Middlesex and another 
for the Duke of Southwark;’ and 
having thus delivered himself, he 
ran away. O what a sharp pair of 
shears in that moment pruned off 
certain shoots which had been grow- 
ing in that little peer’s nature ever 
since the dawn of intelligence! 
The awful yet salutary truth was 
impressed, by a single lesson, that 
there were places in this world 
where nobody cared for the Duke of 
Middlesex and Southwark. And 
perhaps that painful pruning was 
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the beginning of the discipline 
which made that Duke, as long 
as he lived, the most unpretend- 
ing, admirable, and truly noble of 
men. 

There are few people in public 
life who in this age are not promptly 
pruned, where needful, by ever- 
ready shears. If the shoots of 
bumptiousness appear in a Chief 
Justice, they are instantly cut short 
by the tongue of some resolute 
barrister. If a Prime Minister, or 
even a loftier personage, evinces a 
disposition to neglect his or her 
duty, that disposition is speedily 
pruned by the 7Zimes; speaking in 
the name of the general sense of 
what is fit. And indeed the news- 
papers and reviews are the universal 
shears. If any outgrowth of folly, 
error, or conceit, appear in a politi- 
eal man, or in a writer of even 
moderate standing, some clever 
article comes down upon it, and 
shows it up if it cannot snip it off. 
And if a wise man desires that he 
may keep, intellectually and sestheti- 
cally, in becoming shape, he will 
attentively consider whatever may 
be said or written about him by 
people who dislike him. For, asa 
general rule, people who don’t like 
you come down sharply upon your 
real faults: they tell you things 
which it is very fit that you should 
know; and which nobody is likely 
to tell you but them. I have heard 
of one or two distinguished authors 
who made it a rule never to read 
anything that was written about 
themselves. Probably they erred 
m this. They missed many hints 
for which they might have been the 
better. And mannerisms and eccen- 

’ tricities developed into rigid boughs, 
which might have been readily 
removed as growing twigs. 

A vain self-confidence is very 
likely to grow up in a man who is 
never subjected to the moral prun- 
ing-knife. The greatest men (in 
their own judgment) that you have 
ever known, have probably been the 
magnates of some little village, far 
from neighbours. Probably the 
bully is never developed more offen- 

» sively than in some village dealer, 

who has accumulated a good deal 

of money, and who has got a num- 
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ber of the surrounding cottages 
mortgaged to him. Such is the 
man who is likely to insult the Con- 
servative candidate, when he comes 
to make a speech before an election. 
Such is the man to lead the opposi- 
tion to any good work proposed by 
the parish clergyman. Such is the 
man to become a church-rate martyr, 
or an especially offensive manager 
of Salem Chapel. Such is the kind 
of man who, if he has children 
growing up, will refuse to let them 
express their opinion on any sub- 
ject. A parent can fall into no 
greater mistake than to take the 
ground that he will never argue 
with his children, nor hear what 
they may have to suggest in opposi- 
tion to any plan he may have pro- 
posed. For children very speedily 
take the measure of their parents; 
and have a perfectly clear idea how 
far their ability, judgment, and edu- 
cation, justify their assuming the 
rank of infallible oracles. And itis 
infinitely better to let a lad of 
eighteen speak out his mind, than 
to have him like a ‘boiler ready to 
burst with repressed views and 
feelings, and with the bitter sense 
of a petty and contemptible tyranny. 
Something has already been said of 
women who acquire the chief power 
in their own houses: whose hus- 
bands are cowed into cyphers: and 
whose infallibility is to be recognized 
throughout the establishment, under 
pain of some ferocious explosion. 
At last, some son grows up; and 
resists the established despotism. 
Infallibility and impeccability are 
conceded no longer. And the thick 
branches, consolidated by many 
years’ growth, are lopped off pain- 
fully, which should have gone 
when they were slender shoots. 
Rely upon it, the man or woman 
who refuses to be peaceably and 
kindly pruned, will some day have 
to bear being rudely lopped. 

There is one shoot which human 
nature keeps putting forth again, 
however frequently it is pruned 
away. It is self-conceit. That 
would grow into a terrible unwieldy 
branch, if it were not so often shred 
away by circumstances: that is, by 
God’s Providence. Everybody needs 
to be frequently taken down: which 

oO 
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means, to have his self-conceit 
pruned away. And what everybody 
needs, most people (in this case) get. 
Most people are very frequently 
taken down. 

I mean, even modest and sensible 
people. This wretched little shoot 
keeps growing again, however hard 
we try to keep it down. There is 
a tendency in each of us to be grow- 
ing up into a higher opinion of our- 
self: and then, all of a sudden, that 
higher estimate is cut down to the 
very earth. You are like a sheep 
suddenly shorn: a thick fleece of 
self-complacency had developed it- 
self: something comes and all at 
once shears it off, and leaves you 
shivering in the frosty air. You are 
like a lawn, where the grass had 
grown some inches in length; tili 
some dewy morning it is mown just 
as close as may be. You had gradu- 
ally and insensibly come to think 
rather well of yourself, and your 
doings. You had grown to think 
your position in life a rather respect- 
able or even eminent one; and to 
faney that those around estimated 
you rather highly. But all of a 
sudden, some slight, some mortifica- 
tion, some disappointment comes: 
something is said or done that shows 
you how far you had been deceiving 
yourself. Some considerable place 
in your profession becomes vacant, 
and nobody thinks of naming you 
for it. You are in company with 
two or three men who think them- 
selves specially charged with finding 
a suitable person for the vacant 
office : they name a score of possible 
people to fill it: butnotyou. They 
never have thought of you: or 
possibly they refrain from naming 
you, with the design of mortifying 
you. And so you are pruned close. 
For the moment, it is painful. You 
are ready to sink down, disheart- 
ened and beaten. You have no 
energy to do anything. You sit 
down blankly by the fire, and 
acknowledge yourself a failure in 
life. It is not so much that youare 
beaten, as that you are set ina lower 
place than you hoped. Yet it is all 
good for us, doubtless. Few men 
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can say they are too humble with it 
all. And, as even after all our 
mowings, prunings, and shearings, 
we are sometimes so conceited and 
self-satisfied as we are, what should 
we have been had those things not 
befallen us? The elf-locks of wool 
would have been feet in length. 
The grass would have been six feet 
high, like that of the prairies. And 
the shoot of vanity would have 
grown and consolidated into a 
branch, that would have given a 
lopsided aspect to the whole tree. 

Happily, there is no chance of 
these things occurring. Weseldom 
grow for more than a few days, 
without being pruned, mown, and 
shorn afresh. And all this will con- 
tinue to the end. Itis not pleasant; 
but we need it all. And we are all 
profiting by it. Possibly no one 
will read this page, who does not 
know that he thinks more humbly 
of himself now, than he did ten 
years since. And ten years hence, 
if we live, we shall think of our- 
selves more humbly still. 


Yes: we have all been severely 
pruned, in many ways. Perhaps 
our sprays and blossoms have been 
shred away by a knife so unsparing, 
that we are cut very much into the 
form of a pollarded tree. Perhaps 
we have been pruned too much; 
and the spring and the nonsense 
taken out of us only too effectually. 
Certain awkward knots are left in the 
wood, where some cherished hope 
was snipped off by the fatal shears, 
or some youthful affection (in the 
case of sentimental people) came to 
nothing; and it was like cutting a 
tree over, not far above the roots, 
when @ man was made to feel that his 
entire aim in life was no better than 
a dismal failure. But it was all for 
the best; and defeat, bravely borne, 
is the noblest of victories. What an 
overbearing, insolent person you 
would have been, if you had always 
got your own way; if your boyish 
fancies had come true! What an 
odd stick you would have become, 
had you been one of the Unpruned 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 
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X.—CuourcH Locic AND Dr. Ropert LEE. 


ET us cease our trifling for a 
little, and devote a page to a 
subject of graver moment. 

‘Church logic!’ said the Doctor 
contemptuously, as he laid down a 
famous review, ‘Church logic!’ 
The article which he had been read- 
ing was on the recent judgment of 
the Privy Council, and this was the 
passage which excited his ire:— 


Technically nothing can be more accurate 
than the declaration with which the judg- 
ment itself opens, that ‘this Court has 
no jurisdiction or authority to settle mat- 
ters of faith, or to determine what ought 
in any particular to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England.” But though this is 
technically true, it‘is really false, And it 
is this which gives its momentous weight 
to the present judgment. For by restrain- 
ing the Church from putting her own 
discipline in force against the false teacher, 
the Court does, by necessary consequence, 
interfere with doctrine, .The Church, as 
the setter forth of doctrine, is and must be 
answerable for what her commissioned 
ministers teach. It is as a correlative 
of this responsibility that she possesses the 
power of silencing or depriving them, On 
the points of doctrine, therefore, on which 
she is prevented by the Court from silencing 
them, Aer doctrine is really altered. If in 
any one of her pulpits the preacher is 
henceforth at liberty to declare that the 
Bible is not God’s inspired word, and that 
the doctrine of future punishment is a 
fable meant to frighten men into goodness 
[this is a palpable misrepresentation of the 
judgment—but let it pass], upon these 
points her doctrine is entirely altered. The 
letter of her articles and formularies may 
remain the same, but their meaning has 
changed. Ten thousand of her clergy may 
condemn the new teaching and protest 
equally in the name of common honesty as 
of common sense, that everlasting does 
mean lasting ever; but the allowance of 
the one denial destroys, so far as concerns 
the authority of the Church, the effect of 
the assertion of the ten thousand. For 
henceforward they propound the truth, not 
as her authoritative declaration, but as 
their own pious opinion. . . . Thus it is 


in vain that the bishop is pledged ‘to 
banish or drive away from’ his diocese al/ 
erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to the truth; for a mandamus from the 
will ultimately 


Queen’s Bench secure 





for the erroneous teacher, whose errors the 
laxity of the Court of Appeal condones, the 
cure of souls in that diocese, even against 
the will of the appointed guardian of the 
truth within its circuit. Thus, then, 
whilst it is technically correct that the 
Court of Appeal ‘has no jurisdiction or 
authority to settle matters of faith, or to 
determine what ought in any particular 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England,’ 
it is most undoubtedly true that by the 
absolute restraint which it exercises over 
her corrective discipline, it does, in fact, in 
the last resort, settle absolutely what that 
doctrine is. 


A passage like this forces laymen 
to ask—How do ecclesiastics con- 
trive to dispose of their honesty and 
logic? For only consider for a 
moment what a sophistical web it 
is—yet a web so coarse of fibre, 
that any child may unravel it. 

1. The words taken from the 
Privy Council judgment are admitted 
to be technically correct. The pas- 
sage is merely an amplification of 
the well-known maxim that it is the 
province of the judge to ascertain 
what the law is, and not to make it. 
It recognizes the distinction between 
the judicial and legislative functions, 
and that only. 

2. Yet, while admitting its tech- 
nical accuracy, the writer goes on 
to affirm implicitly that the exercise 
of the Privy Council functions, in 
this case, has not been purely judi- 
cial. How? ‘By restraining the 
Church from putting her own disci- 
pline in force against the false 
teacher” ‘False7—when measured 
by what standard? Eternal truth, 
or the law of the -Church of 
England? It cannot be the law of 
the Church, for the Privy Council 
is the interpreter of that law, and its 
decisions—to Churchmen—are final. 
It may be that Eternal truth abhors 
the teaching; but in that event 
Eternal truth is at issue with 
Church law; and the Church is not 
entitled to put her discipline in 
force except against those who dis- 
obey her law. This may be a pity ; 
but our regret will be diminished, 
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perhaps, when we reflect that the 
Eternal truth referred to is not Eter- 
nal truth per se, but that conception 
of Eternal truth which has been 
formed by the Quarterly Review 
or the Bishop of Oxford. 

3. But ‘ by restraining the Church 
from putting her own discipline in 
force against the false teacher, the 
Court does by necessary consequence 
interfere with doctrine.’ We have 
seen that the Court only ‘ restrains 
the Church from putting her own 
discipline in force,’ when, by so 
putting it in force, the Church 
would disobey the law. It is true, 
however, in a loose sense, that ‘ the 
Court interferes with doctrine.’ But 
what doctrine? Clearly not the 
doctrine of the Church, for it is 
that doctrine which the Court ex- 
pounds and enforces. It must be 
doctrine, therefore, which is not the 
doctrine of the Church of England, 
and which, in relation to the 
authoritative formularies of that 
Church, must be false doctrine. 
Thus it ‘interferes’ with doctrine in 
the sense that it withholds a hot- 
headed or thick-headed prelate 
from putting the discipline of the 
Church in force against the doctrine 
of the Church—an exercise of disci- 
pline surely not to be desired. 

4. But it appears further, that 
‘on the points of doctrine, on which 
she is prevented by the Court from 
silencing them, her doctrine is 
really altered.’ As the Court, how- 
ever, only prevents the Church from 
silencing men whose teaching is not 
forbidden by the Church, a layman 
fails to see how her doctrine can be 
thereby altered. How is it possible 
to ‘alter’ a thing into that which it 
was before, and which it ever pre- 
viously had been ? 

5. But the succeeding sentences 
show that the writer had some dim 
glimmer of sense at the bottom of 
his soul. ‘The letter of her articles 
and formularies may remain the 
same, but their meaning has 
changed.’ The distinction between 
‘the letter’ and ‘the meaning’ of a 
statute is one that could occur to an 
ecclesiastie only, Here, however, 
we have got something like an 
admission that ‘the letter’ of her 
doctrine, in spite of Lord Westbury, 
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remains the same. The writer then 
proceeds to demonstrate what sense 
he attaches to the word ‘meaning.’ 
It might be possible to suppose from 
what he has said, that ‘meaning’ 
is equivalent to ‘spirit, and that he 
intended to charge the Privy Coun- 
cil with adhering to the letter, while 
they disregarded the plain and 
obvious design of an enactment. 
Such a charge he would have found 
it difficult to establish: for it is 
matter of history that the articles 
and formularies of the Church were 
not framed on the plan of pre- 
senting any plain and obvious 
scheme of doctrine, but of em- 
bracing several seemingly discordant 
schemes. They were framed (some 
one has remarked) as a parliament- 
ary resolution is framed—to catch 
votes. But it quickly becomes 
apparent that when he uses the 
word ‘meaning,’ it is not the ‘ mean- 
ing’ that may be arrived at on fair 
and liberal principles of construc- 
tion to which he alludes, but ‘ the 
meaning’ which he and his party 
in the Church have been, or are 
presently, accustomed to attach to 
them. ‘Ten thousand of her clergy 
may condemn the new teaching, 
and protest equally in the name of 
common honesty as of common 
sense, {that everlasting does mean 
lasting ever; but the allowance of 
the one denial destroys, so far as 
concerns the authority of the 
Church, the effect of the assertion 
of the ten thousand.’ Of course it 
does, and justly: for in previously 
maintaining that she had ‘ authori- 
tatively declared’ the truth of pro- 
positions, regarding which she had 
either wilfully or accidentally been 
silent, the ten thousand clergy were 
maintaining that which was not 
true, that which it was their duty to 
disavow, on the earliest possible 
opportunity. This is the course 
which ‘common honesty and com- 
mon sense’ demand, and which will 
prove more reassuring to the minds 
of laymen (as to the possession by the 
ten thousand of these secular vir- 
tues), than ‘a protest’ which affirms 
on behalf of those who fill the 
offices and enjoy the emoluments 
of the Church established by law, 
that she holds doctrines which the 
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highest legal tribunal has found that 
she does not hold. 

6. The two last sentences do not 
require further notice, for they are 
only a repetition, in somewhat differ- 
ent shape, of the first two. ‘The 
erroneous teacher, whose errors the 
laxity of the Court of Appeal con- 
dones,’ is, of course, the teacher 
whose teaching is in no way ob- 
noxious to that of the Church of 
England. And therefore the only 
question that remains, is simply— 
Would we prefer to intrust our 
rights and our liberties to the ten 
thousand clergy who have signed 
the protest, or to that Law which 
is exact in its provisions, and tran- 
quil in its administration ; which is 
incapable of corruption or of oppres- 
sion; which knows no partialities, 
and leans to neither side; which is 
uninfluenced by the caprices of 
party, and the passions of the mob, 
—whether it be a mob of people or 
of priests? No layman can doubt 


what his own answer would be; and 
he acts an unmanly and ungenerous 
part when he consents to peril the 


rights and liberties of the ministers 
of religion, and to extend to them 
a protection less ample and less 
secure than he himself enjoys. 

After such feeble logic as is too 
often addressed to Church politics, 
it is refreshing to meet an ecclesias- 
tic who is a logician, and who is not 
a logician only, but a master of 
keen incisive language, of vigorous 
thought, and of quite unusual com- 
mon sense. All these good qualities 
are combined in Dr. Lee’s latest 
work on The Reform of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Last year, when sketching the 
career of James Robertson of 
Ellon, we casually alluded to Dr. 
Robert Lee, the incumbent of the 
Greyfriars church, in Edinburgh, 
and Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in its University, as to one of the 
leaders of what may be called (for 
want of a better name) the Broad 
Church Movement in Scotland. 
The progress which the ideas which 
are associated with a reform that is 
at once spiritual and critical have 
made in Scotland, is not a little 
remarkable. It is with the intel- 
lectual side of this movement that 
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the name of Dr. Lee is most closely 
identified. 

A philosophical inquirer into the 
nature of the Scottish people lights 
on a nestful of anomalies. Not the 
least striking of these is the union 
of spiritual indolence and listless- 
ness with intense mental activity. 
There can be no doubt that in so 
far as the things of this world are 
concerned, Scotchmen are as vigor- 
ous, original, and independent as 
the people of any country under 
the sun. They are daring reasoners. 
They are audacious speculators. 
Adam. Smith advocated free-trade, 
David Hume vindicated free-think- 
ing, a hundred years ago. In politi- 
cal matters, Scotch constituencies 
almost exclusively belong to what 
is called and believed in certain 
quarters to be the ‘ liberal’ persua- 
sion, although the liberality does not 
seem to be in any way incompatible 
with the narrowest sectarianism and 
the bitterest fanaticism. Not a 
single Scottish burgh, at least, re- 
turns a Tory to Parliament. Yet 
this keenly practical, this vigorously 
independent people, draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between things 
spiritual and things temporal. On 
one side of the line they are acute, 
versatile, apt to defy authority; on 
the other, they are as torpid as jelly- 
fish. Aboutthe next world, and about 
the relations between that world and 
this, they believe as they are bidden. 
They have somehow come to fancy 
that it is not safe ner expedient to 
exercise their thinking faculties on 
the subjects which concern their 
‘souls.’ They are content to leave 
their spiritual interests in the hands 
of their spiritual advisers. The 
result, of course, is rather paradoxi- 
cal. A nation of philosophers is 
priest-ridden. A community of 
free-thinkers is in religious bond- 
age. 

On the other hand it was natural 
to suppose that when they at last 
ventured to break through this crust 
of habit, they would address them- 
selves to the discussion of religious 
questions with characteristic intre- 
pidity. An Englishman is by tem- 
per a less speculative animal than a 
Scotchman. He cannot take that 
keen personal interest in first prin- 
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ciples that the other takes. The con- 
sequence is that, when in revolt 
against authority, the Scotchman 
generally goes further than the 
Englishman does, is more intract- 
able, and less alive to prudential 
considerations. A stronger, more 
explicit, and more logical character 
is stamped upon his revolt. So it 
was at the time of the Reformation, 
—the difference between the English 
and Scottish Reformations being 
the difference between sagaciously 
practical and acutely metaphysical 
men. The English Reformation— 
a’ great and wise, but moderate 
and politic protest against ecclesias- 
tical abuse, and the corruption of 
the religious life—was yet the logical 
development of nothing; whereas 
the Scottish Reformation was a 
sharply logical application of prin- 
ciples—the anti-sacramental theory 
of religion as against the sacramen- 
tal—a protest against a system of 
doctrine, even more than against a 
system of manners. It was to be 
expected, therefore, in view of these 
national peculiarities, that when 
that movement which is at present 
affecting so powerfully the religious 
thought of England extended to 
Scotland, it would assume a harder 
but hardier type. A nation, remark- 
able for intellectual vigour and in- 
dependence in philosophical specu- 
lation, could not come under this 
influence in a languid and indif- 
ferent fashion. The Scotchman has 
not the capacity to stop half-way,— 
the via media being altogether un- 
adapted to a fervid temper and an 
inquisitive understanding. Hence 
his revolt, now as ever, must be 
thorough and complete. Already a 
party, small in mumbers, but com- 
prising several eminent names, 
represents in the northern church 
the principles—often apparently 
conflicting, yet having at bottom a 
real indentity—of Coleridge, Arnold, 
Maurice, Kingsley, Temple, and 
Stanley. The liberal instincts and 
the catholic temper of this party 
are perhaps all the more noticeable 
from the singularity of these graces 
north of the Tweed; but I have 
heard strangers of wide cultivation 
and extensive acquaintance, express 
astonishment at a speculative can- 
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dour and fearlessness which they 
had rarely observed elsewhere 
among the ministers of religion. 

Dr. Lee,as I have said, isamongst 
the foremost of those who have been 
striving to give to the national 
Church a national character. For 
many years he stood almost alone 
in his communion—isolated and ad- 
vanced. But that new spirit which, 
whether it be a device of the devil 
(as some hold) or ‘the fire of Al- 
mighty God’ (according to others), 
is at least animated by a deep and 
anxious regard for truth, has now 
ranged not a few upon his side. The 
names of Tulloch, Caird, Norman 
McLeod, are widely known. Their 
Christian activities are not less 
noticeable than their intellectual in- 
dependence. They are the pioneers 
of a movement, the influence of 
which for good upon the highest life 
of the age it is impossible to over- 
estimate. 

The minister of the Greyfriars, 
though keenly alive to the doctrinal 
aspects of the movement, has chiefly 
devoted himself of late years to im- 
proving the forms of public worship 
which obtain in Scotland. Scotch- 
men, though logical, are passionate ; 
and when they left Rome both of 
these tendencies were permitted to 
come into play. They would hold 
no intercourse with the enemy. 
They cast the accursed thing out of 
their gates. They hewed Agag in 
pieces before the Lord. The public 
worship of the Catholic Church had 
been splendidly conducted in noble 
edifices. The Reformers pulled 
down the ‘nests; they dismantled 
the sacred buildings. The house of 
God was built like a barn: the ser- 
vice of God was denuded of every 
decent ceremonial. Rome had wor- 
shipped becomingly and reverently, 
as it seemed; but Scotchmen had 
discovered that this outward come- 
liness concealed hideous corruption ; 
and so, in the violence of their recoil, 
they made their own forms of wor- 
ship as uncouth, unimpressive, and 
unseemly as they could. They sat 
while praising God; they would not 
kneel when praying to him; they 
abolished the liturgy and encouraged 
vulgar and unregulated minds to 
address what was called ‘free 
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prayer’ to their Maker—a form of 
supplication that was sometimes 
didactic and sometimes colloquial, 
that alternated between historical 
disquisition and local gossip; they 
made the sermon the chief feature of 
the service; they banished every 
instrument of music, and supplied 
the place of the organ by a precentor, 
who was generally the village black- 
smith or the village barber, and who 
knew as much about the theory and 
practice of music as a corn-crake 
does. This is that simplicity of 
worship which has been so highly 
prized and so jealously.guarded— 
a simplicity, or rather nudity, which 
verges, as some have thought, on 
actual indecency. Whatever may 
have been the provocation once, this 
unreasonable feud with the externals 
of religion could no longer be justi- 
fied; and Dr. Lee, setting his face 
against the Puritanic tradition, has 
striven to mitigate the austerity and 
harshness of Scottish devotion. He 
would persuade his countrymen to 
stand while they sing. He would 
persuade them to kneel when they 
pray. He would make praise a 
musical exercise to be relished, and 
not an infliction to be dreaded. He 
has composed a Book of Common 
Prayer for the use of his congrega- 
tion—which for solemn feeling, 
comprehensive supplication, and a 
a noble (not fantastic or Puritanic) 
application of scriptural language, 
recalls the greatest of liturgies. 
He is desirous, in short, that Scot- 
tish men and women, when they 
enter the temple of God, should 
maintain that decency and propriety 
of demeanour which they observe 
outside its walls.* 

With his own congregation he 
has had signal success. Any stranger 
visiting Edinburgh should attend 
the service at the Greyfriars. The 
old church, which was associated 
with much that was characteristic 
in Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
was destroyed by fire some twenty 
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years ago; but the new building— 
lofty, spacious, and ungalleried—is 
not unworthy of its site. In this 
church the Episcopalian will listen 
to prayers, which if not so grand as 
his own, are yet solemn, impressive, 
and devotional ; to admirable music; 
to a sermon rich in practical wisdom, 
simply and quietly expressed, yet 
keen with epigram, and rising at 
times into eloquent rebuke and ex- 
hortation; to a religious service, in 
short, which has the great merit of 
being neither tedious nor repetitive, 
and which, knit together into a 
consistent whole, bears the impress 
of a single mind, fitted by nature 
to order and organize. 

Having thus persuaded his own 
people to worship decently and in 
order, Dr. Lee has now laid his 
views before a larger audience of his 
countrymen. Zhe Reform of the 
Church of Scotland is a valuable 
treatise—simple and pointed in 
style, judicious and perspicuous in 
argument,—in which many ques- 
tions of wide interest, besides those 
to which it is directly addressed, are 
discussed with vigour and modera- 
tion. - It is hard, indeed, to say 
whether such a book will produce 
much fruit—except, of course, in 
the larger towns, where many of the 
changes advocated by Dr. Lee are 
being extensively adopted. But in 
the rural parishes—where, though 
‘ the gifts’ abound, ‘ the graces’ of the 
Christian profession are not much 
encouraged—it is unlikely that the 
people will consent to abandon 
forms which, though uncouth and 
unseemly, are bound up with the 
experiences of their religious life, 
and to which they are attached by 
immemorial tradition. 

Such a reform could not be 
achieved without vehement opposi- 
tion. Eminent theologians are apt 
to lose temper; and Church re- 
formers, to the end of the chapter, 
will be vituperated in language 
that is less choice than expressive. 


* Dr. Lee illustrates the popular view of the importance of the sermon, as compared 
with prayer, in Scotland, by a good anecdote:—‘In an Edinburgh church much fre- 
quented by strangers, especially from England, a gentleman was compelled to stand in the 
lobby till the devotional services were terminated, when he was promised a seat. To 
encourage him, the old woman who kept the door observed, “ Dinna weary, sir, ye’ll na 
hae lang to wait: the Doctor's na lang in gettin’ through the preleeminaries,””’ 
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But faint-hearted support and a 
more than American licence of 
abuse, have failed to discourage Dr. 
Lee. The Courts of the Church 
have more than once attempted to 
silence the reformer. Seven years 
ago the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
condemned the forms which had been 
introduced into the Greyfriars, and 
ordained the congregation to address 
their Maker on their legs. Fortu- 
nately, however, a change for the 
better has come over the Church, 
and this year’s General Assembly 
(after a trenchant and luminous ar- 
gument from Dr. Lee), has finally 
and decisively declared that hence- 
forth, individual ministers and con- 


XI.—Oovr Camp IN THE WOODLAND: 


‘Come, said Letty, ‘leave that 
musty Quarterly, and let us pitch 
our tent in the woodland.’ And— 
nothing loth—I went with her to 
the woods. 

There was an old story-book which 
I read in my youth, and of which I 
retain a vivid recollection, wherein 
it was narrated how two friends (a 
schoolboy, I think, and a rather 
didactic moralist), walked out to- 
gether into the fields, and among 
the lanes, and how they saw many 
wonderful things. They saw the 
water-rats in the mill-dam, and the 
trout lying under the big stones in 
the stream waiting for May-flies, 
and the lapwing which, with its 
pretty affected broken-hearted ways, 
wiled them from its nest. And a 
delightful sunshiny feeling lay about 

he book—the sunshine in which 
childhood basks. On some such 
vague quest Letty and I went forth, 
—knowing as little where our pur- 
suit would lead us as Sir Galahad 
when he left home to search for the 
Sangreal. 

Dobbins, the donkey, was caught 
and caparisoned. Dobbins has the 
profound donkey look (which makes 
a donkey’s face one of the most in- 
scrutable of faces), but he does not 
suffer from the obstinacy of his race. 
He is an imaginative donkey, and 
loves contemplation; but he is 
idly inciined, rather than cross- 
grained or thrawn, as we say here. 
A donkey addicted to sentiment does 
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gregations are at liberty to adopt the 
forms which they prefer, and which 
are best calculated to attain the ob- 
jects which public worship is de- 
signed to attain. Democracies are 
often tyrannical ; but the democratic 
Church of Scotland seems inclined 
to waive the distinction. 

This is the work which Dr. Lee 
has done—a work deserving to be 
recorded. Every one who wishes 
well to the national Church must 
wish him God-speed in the cause to 
which, for many years, in spite of 
multiplied public discouragements, 
and more than a common share of 
personal trial and bereavement, he 
has steadfastly adhered. 


A Day WITH THE GENTLE POETS. 


not like to have his meditations in- 
terrupted; but Dobbins never 
kicks except in a reverie, and from. 
pure absence of mind. So Dobbins 
suited us exactly. In his panniers 
he carried Letty’s drawing-paper and 
pencils, a parcel of books, a parcel 
of sandwiches—food for the body 
and the mind—out of which the 
delicate neck of a Rhine-like flask 
emerged; and on occasion, by an in- 
genious adjustment of the panniers, 
he could carry Letty herself; for 
Letty (though ‘a sweet thing in 
girls,’ as my friend the Hazledean 
haberdasher has been heard to re- 
mark warmly), is,after all, a slight 
morsel; and with care, and apart 
from her crinoline, might be packed 
into the pannier with the sand- 
wiches. 

Thus, in the midsummer morn- 
ing, we started for the woods,—up- 
country all the way. We rested for 
a moment now and again, to look 
down on the blue distant sea. On 
both sides of the road the haymakers 
were at work. And as we went 
along—Letty by this time mounted 
on Dobbins—she told me that she 
had to write an Essay on Wild 
Violets; and the argument of the 
Essay (as we then agreed), was to 
run somewhat as follows :— 

There ought to be a little of the 
wild violet flavour in everything 
and everybody — men, women, 
and especially children.’ It is im- 
possible to care for people in, 
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whom there is no trace of the wild 
violet ; mere good people, trained up 
to a stiff respectability, and pruned 
into rigid decorum. Such a poor 
bewildered outcast little waif as 
Pheene, in Mr. Browning’s Pippa 
Pusses, is eternally (one should say 
‘ everlastingly,’ perhaps, out of com- 
pliment to the Athanasian Creed 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose hopes of heaven, were that 
word lost, would suffer shipwreck, 
he says)—eternally loveable; but 
mere bad people are quite as com- 
monplace as mere good people. 
Then there is the wild violet time 
of life—the timid fragrance of first 
love. But this (the charming cynic, 
who has tried a good deal of it, con- 
cludes), quickly passes away. Never 
again will Cymbeline feel the wild 
rapture of sentiment which breathes 
through our earlier poets, though 
she dance in a hundred ball-rooms, 
and trifle with a thousand hearts. 
And you, Sir Lancelot, have already 
exchanged the mystical adoration 
which filled your heart for the dead 
queen of your soul; you have ex- 
changed it for a prosaic and cir- 
cumspect ‘attachment.’ We find 
wild violets, pressed between their 
pages, in a few books,—lamentably 
few, and mostly with the freshness 
pressed out; and in the popular 
superstitions of the romance nations 
—as you may see by comparing 
Scotch with English supernatu- 
ralism. Then there are the wild 
violet moods of nature. And what 
may they be? youask. Even nature, 
it seems, cannot resist the reign of 
decorum. She is afraid to show 
herself in her true colours; she is 
lionised, and methodised, and con- 
ventionalised, and Turnerised, and 
Ruskinised, till you, cannot tell what 
her true colours are. ‘To know what 
they are you must surprise her 
suddenly and unawares—at her 
toilet, as it were. You have noticed 
that time of the dawn when, though 
the harbour-light still burns, it 
seems out of place and sorts—like 
a strayed reveller, or a beauty in 
her ball-dress, going home by morn- 
ing. They answered well enough at 
night; but the mild splendours of 
the dawn shame them. It is at this 
morning hour that the ciouds and 
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the trees and the sea look fresh and 
novel. The dew of night and sleep 
rests upon them. There is a con- 
scious, it seems to us almost a 
startled, pause, when they first be- 
come aware that they are being 
looked at. They have stayed out- 
side in the open air, under the stars, 
and they have learned something of 
which we, cooped up between nar- 
row walls, are ignorant: some 
strange, vivid, and startling revela- 
tion has been made to them by the 
night; and when we rise unex- 
pectedly and confront them, they 
are scared and troubled, and do not 
bear to be questioned. This is one 
of nature’s wild violet moods, never 
known to the sluggard. Poetry, too, 
without the wild violet element, is 
‘naught ;’ yet, except in a Proud 
Maisie, at times, where is the poet 
who now preserves this chaste 
natural fragrance ? 

And then, as we entered the wood, 
ao repeated Sir Walter’s perfect 
ines :— 


Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early: 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 


‘Tell me, thou bonnie bird, 
When shall I marry me ?’— 
* When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye !’ 
Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly ?’— 
‘ The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


‘The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady : 
The owl from the steeple sing, 
Welcome, proud lady,’ 


Is it not wonderful how Sir 
Walter contrived to write this song 
—which, if you do not love at the 
first reading, you must continue to 
read till you do? But the truth is, 
I fancy, that there is no ‘ contri- 
vance’ in it. Somehow it came 
out of that strong, simple, natural 
country gentleman’s heart, as di- 
rectly and inevitably as the violet 
comes out of the soil. I do not be- 
lieve that he knew how good it was. 
He felt, no doubt, that he had ra- 
pidly and vividly incarnated the 
mood of feeling which he meant to 
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express ; but he did did not know 
that this clear, colourless piece of 
crystal was a diamond of the purest 
water, in which the most curious 
eye cannot detect a flaw—worthy 
of the crown of a king, or of the 
heart of a people. Had he at- 
tempted to set it or mend it (ac- 
cording even to such simple inarti- 
ficial rules of art as he knew and 
obeyed), he would have marred it. 
But he dropped it carelessly by the 
wayside; and thus it retains, and 
will retain for ever, the inimitable 
symmetry and limpid perfection of 
nature. 

Yet it is difficult sometimes to 
make sure that what moves us in a 
poem is there originally, and that it 
has not, on the contrary, been put 
into it by ourselves,—as Calvinists, 
for instance, put their doctrines into 
the New Testament,—a most un- 
likely place, surely. Youth, it has 
been said, is the season of imagina- 
tive misery. Youth, no doubt, wears 
its grief on its arm; but age, which 
is reproached for its coldness, is 
the season when grief is truly felt. 
Thus we cannot impartially criti- 
cize sad songs late in life. Events 
have given them tyrannical signi- 
ficance and a mournful power. 
They are set to a solemn music. 
The boy should be the critic of 
the dirge and the requiem: he has 
no pathetic memories to drape 
them in, nor can he attach to 
them the borrowed charms of asso- 
ciation. To him Proud Maisie is 
only a vague lament: he does not 
see the cruelly fair face which 
haunts you while you read. There 
is a bitter sweetness in your cup 
—sweet with memory, bitter with 
regret—which childhood has not 
tasted. 

And now we have reached that 
glade in the woodside where we 
mean to pitch our camp. Letty 
takes out her drawing materials, 
and selects the spot she is to sketch ; 
to me she hands one or two diminu- 
tive volumes, written by the Gentle 
Poets, which she had packed in the 
panniers, and with which she re- 
quires me to occupy myself while 
she is recording the traits of wild 
flower and fern that clothe the bank 
beside us. 
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This is not the land, 
Where the sun with a golden mouth can 


blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard 
row ; 


but there is a rare charm about this 
mossy break in the Scottish wood- 
land. Many years ago they had 
begun to thin the larch at this par- 
ticular spot ; but the work had been 
interrupted, and the pines yet lie 
where they fell. In the interval, 
however, the mosses and the lichens 
had taken possession of the dead 
trunks, and they are again masses 
of verdure. You wade knee-deep 
through delicate ferns; there are 
open beds on which the wild hya- 
cinth and the wood anemone bloom. 
The foxglove nods on the roughest 
faces of the rocks. It is only the 
midsummer-time, yet the sun has 
already begun to brown the foliage. 
The bracken is parched. Pines, 
ferns, broom—all the leaves, except 
the green leaves of the blae-berry 
—are assuming the russet suit that 
autumn wears. That is the reason, 
perhaps, why the cushat, dreaming 
among the tree-tops, sobs to itself 
in the sad silence of the wood. 

It was here that I read and mused 
upon what the gentle poets—Eliza- 
beth Barret Browning, Adelaide 
Proctor, Christina Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow—had said aboui life and 
death, and the life beyond. 

Let me try—with your leave, O 
most forbearing of readers !—to 
recall a little of our desultory wood- 
land criticism. 

The lyrical side of poetry is that 
on which women seem fitted to 
excel. Among the emotions they are, 
as it were, on their own ground. 
Yet high lyric expression, both 
among men and women, is a rare 
gift. Lyric poetry may be described 
as the incarnation (in a remote way, 
by hints, suggestions, and implica- 
tion), of moods of feeling as dis- 
tinguished from processes of reflec- 
tion. It does not deal with thought. 
It is involuntary, spontaneous, un- 
reflective. Nor does it describe; it 
embodies: and in proportion as it 
ceases to be didactic, and becomes 
suggestive, the higher is its reach, 
and the more vital its life. An in- 
ferior poet is minute, accurate, and 
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laborious; but the true lyrist is 
prompt, direct, immediate, represen- 
tative; his outline is bold—not de- 
pending on delicacy of shade or 
variety of touch. He does not dis- 
cuss nor moralize; he puts his re- 
presentation before you, and leaves 
you to interpret its signs and draw 
the necessary conclusions. And 
suggestiveness is so high a quality 
in lyric poetry, because a mood of 
feeling is sometimes most vividly 
presented when it is reflected, so to 
speak, from a substance of an en- 
tirely different colour. There are, 
moreover, certain subtle moods of 
feeling (such, for instance, as we 
find in Heine), which do not bear to 
be handled, and can only be looked 
at from a distance. A hint wakens 
them into consciousness: but they 
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are too brittle, fragile, etherial, to 
sustain the weight of elaborate ex- 
position or meditation. Like a 
modest rustic maiden, who turns 
away her head, nor looks you full 
in the face, lyric thought is reti- 
cent and shy. 

Mrs. Browning was, undoubtedly, 
the most powerful poetess of her 
generation. If any woman could 
have succeeded in producing a 
really great epic or historical poem, 
she was clearly the most capable: 
but her fame will rest on her smaller 
pieces. Aurora Leigh is undoubtedly 
a surprising work—brilliant, ani- 
mated, passionate, highly pictur- 
esque. ‘The language and the im- 
agery are often excessively poetical, 
—witness, among many, such lines 
and passages as these :— 


That is said 
Austerely, like a youthful prophetess 
Who knits her brows across her pretty eyes 
To keep them back from following the grey flight 
Of doves between the temple columns, 


I had a father! yes, but long ago— 


How long it seemed that moment. 


Oh, how far, 


How far and safe, God, dost thou keep thy saints 


When once gone from us! 


Thus, my father gave: 
And thus—as did the women formerly 
By young Achilles, when they pinned the veil 
Across the boy’s audacious front, and swept 
With tuneful laughs the silver-fretted rocks— 
He wrapt his little daughter in his large 
Man’s doubtlet, careless did it fit or no. 


I took up the old days 
With all their Tuscan pleasures, worn and spoiled— 
Like some lost book we dropt in the long grass 
On such a happy summer afternoon 
When last we read it with a loving friend, 
And find in autumn, when the friend is gone, 
The grass cut short, the weather changed, too late, 
And stare at, as at something wonderful, 
For sorrow ;—thinking how two hands before 
Had held up what is left to only one, 
And how we smiled when such a vehement nail 
Impressed the tiny dint here, which presents 
This verse in fire for ever ! 


Marian’s dead. 
What can you do with people when they are dead, 
But, if you are pious, sing a hymn and go, 
Or, if you are tender, heave a sigh and go, 
But go by all means—and permit the grass 
To keep its green fend up ’twixt them and you ? 


Dies no more 
The sacrificial goat for Bacchus slain, 
His filmed eyes fluttered by the whirling white 
Of choral vestures—troubled in his blood ; 
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While tragic voices that clanged keen as swords 
Leapt high together with the altar flame 






And made the blue air wink. 


Her father earned his life by random jobs 
Despised by steadier workmen—keeping swine 
On commons, picking hops, or hurrying on 
The harvest at wet seasons ;—or, at need, 
Assisting the Welsh drovers when a drove 

Of startled horses plunged into the mist 

Below the mountain road, and sowed the wind 
With wandering neighings. 


Yet Aurora Leigh is less a great 
poem than a vivid and spirited 
romance. It is the language of 
fanciful excitement rather than the 
expression of a high, severe, and 
trained imagination. The difference 
between Aurora Leigh and authentic 
poetry is very much the difference 
between an oration by Mr. John 
Bright and Paradise Lost. Expressed 
in. language which is often quite 
admirable for simplicity and direct- 
ness—glowing, eloquent, keeping the 
audience captive for the hour—both 
are specimens of the highest kind 
of rhetoric which the English 
tongue can compass. But there is 
a hectic flush, a feverish air, a mor- 
bid element in both, which belongs 
to the transitory emotion of the thea- 
tre and the bar, and from which 
poetry or oratory, that aspires to 
live, must be freed. 

Another of the sisterhood has 
already followed Mrs. Browning. 
Adelaide Proctor died last year. I see 
that our Protestant newspapers— 
valiant for the faith—refuse to insert 
the R. I. P. in their obituary notices 
of Roman Catholics. Even the lead- 
ing journal, it appears, might be sus- 
pected of sectarian leanings if it did 
so. I trust that I shall not be sus- 
pected of any sectarian leanings 
when I express a hope that the soul 
of this pure and devout lady ‘ rests 
in peace. Though it amounted to 
something more than the ‘accom- 
plishment of verse,’ in which many 
women excel, it cannot be said that 
Miss Proctor’s poetical faculty was 


first-rate. Her work was patchwork. 
It wanted the unity which supreme 
lyric passion stamps on its creations. 
She wrought patiently, accurately, 
conscientiously; but her tone was 
didactic, her 


comparisons were 
rhetorical, and her applications 
were commonplace. She could 


relate a story, or restore a tradition, 
with ingenuity and grace; but those 
poems that are intended to repre- 
sent unreflective emotion—greeting 
or lament, hope or desire—want sim- 
plicity of construction, and purity 
of rhythm. She sometimes ap- 
proaches very closely to excellence; 
but even such fine lines as we find 
in A Shadow do not ring quite 
true: 


What lack the valleys and mountains 
That once were green and gay ? 
What lack the babbling fountains ? 
Their voice is sad to-day. 
Only the sound of a voice, 
Tender, and sweet, and low, 
That made the earth rejoice 
A year ago! 


‘The labour of writing and thinking 


is perceptible in these lines—the art 
is not hidden. Nor do we ever in her 
pages meet with the subtle intricate 
harmonies of Keats or Tennyson. 
Her versification is so simpleand bare, 
that we are constantly tempted to 
ask whether she had any true ear 
for music. Zhe Golden Gate is per- 
haps her most successful attempt 
to leave the monotony of blank 
verse, and the jingle of the ballad 
measure. 


Dim shadows gather thickly round, and up the misty stair they climb, 
The cloudy stair that upward leads to where the closéd portals shine, 
Round which the kneeling spirits wait the opening of the Golden Gate. 


And some with eager longing go, still pressing forward hand in hand, 
And some with weary step and slow, look back where their beloved stand— 
Yet up the misty stair they climb, led onward by the Angel Time, 


Yet flexibility of expression is a 
strong attestation of true lyric 





power—seeing that the subtlety and 
variety of 


emotion, which are 
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characteristic of the lyrist, seek 
expression in forms that are subtle 
and varied. Mariana or The Lotus 
Eaters of Tennyson, or The Grecian 
Urn of Keats could never have been 
written in the heroic couplet. Such 
a conjunction, at least, would have 
offended our sense of congruity ; for 
it is impossible not to perceive that 
in lyric poetry there is a deep and 
vital connexion between the feeling 
which is expressed and the form 
with which it is wed. The one is 
the natural accompaniment of the 
other—the body in which the spirit 
seeking a body incarnates itself in 
an inevitable way. 

The best lyric, perhaps, that Miss 
Proctor ever wrote (it recalls one 
of Heine’s, and higher praise could 
not be given it), is that entitled 

A DREAM. 
All yesterday I was spinning, 

Sitting alone in the sun: 

And the dream that I spun was so lengthy 

It lasted till day was done. 

I heeded not cloud or shadow 

That flitted over the hill, 

Or the humming-bees or the swallows, 

Or the trickling of the rill, 

I took the threads for my spinning 

All of blue summer air, 

And a flickering ray of sunlight 

Was woven in here and there. 

‘The shadows grew longer and longer, 

The evening wind passed by, 

And the purple splendour of sunset 

Was flooding the western sky. 

But I could not leave my spinning, 

For so fair my dream had grown, 
1 heeded not, hour by hour, 

How the silent day had flown, 

At last the gray shadows fell round me, 

And the night came dark and chill, 

And I rose and ran down the valley, 

And left it all on the hill. 

I went up the hill this morning, 

To the place where my spinning lay, 
There was nothing but glistening dew-drops 

Remained of my dream to-day. 


Two have been taken: two have 
been left: and the two who are left 
are undoubtedly remarkable women. 
The popularity of Miss Ingelow’s 
poems is attested by six editions in 
as many months. It is not difficult 
to account for this popularity. Her 
poems unite sufficiently striking 
conceptions and picturesque moods 
of feeling with a rare perfection of 
form. How, in a first volume, she 
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has contrived to arrive at this excel- 
lence, does not appear. Such excel- 
lence in a young writer might have 
been accounted for had there been 
traces of imitation in the writing ; 
but, generally speaking, her mode 
of expression, and her habit of 
thought, are unborrowed. She is 
not always original, and she is sel- 
dom individual and creative; nay, 
one of the most striking of her 
poems— Brothers and a Sermon—in 
so far as its theology is concerned, 
is a village sermon by Mr. Kingsley 
turned into blank verse; but none 
of her poetical contemporaries nor 
immediate predecessors—Tennyson, 
Browning, Coleridge, Keats—have 
had a recognizable, or at least a 
tyrannical, influence on her mind. 
The lyric spirit in her poetry is 
fresh as dew. The motion is lithe, 
springy, and elastic. Zhe High Tide 
is a grand and solemn, but most 
musical ballad. In another of her 
poems — Divided —the inarticulate 
gladness of the early day is repre- 
sented with singular poetic sympa- 
thy. Words are mostly too formal 
and angular to reflect the haunting 
charm of the summer morn; but 
this is the sort of music into which 
we might fancy the spirit of nature 
would break at such seasons, could 
it find expression :— 
An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of fox-glove, yellow of broom ; 
We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 
Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 
Flusheth the rise with her purple favour, 
Gloweth the cleft with her golden ring, 
’Twixt the two brown butterflies waver, 
Lightly settle, and sleepily swing. 
We two walk till the purple dieth, 
And short dry grass under feet is brown, 
But one little streak at a distance lieth 
Green like a ribbon to prank the down. 


I should like to quote one or two 
of the powerful pictures in Brothers 
and a Sermon (a poem which, as I 
have heard, when read the other day 
to an assembly of common sailors, 
left scarce a dry eye in the room); 
but it is not fair to break such a poem 
into fragments. Rather take this as 
a specimen of the buoyant lyrical 
spirit which animates those poems :— 
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GOLDILOCKs. 


Goldilocks sat on the grass, 
Tying up of posies rare: 
Hardly could a sunbeam pass 
Through the cloud that was her hair. 


Purple orchis lasteth long, 

Primrose flowers are pale and clear : 
O the maiden sang a song 

It would do you good to hear. 


Sad before her leaned the boy : 
* Goldilocks that I love well, 
Happy creature fair and coy, 

Think of me, sweet Amabel.’ 


Goldilocks she shook apart, 

Looked with doubtful, doubtful eyes : 
Like a blossom in her heart 

Opened out her first surprise. 


As a gloriole sign of grace, 
Goldilocks, ah fall and flow, 

On the blooming, childlike face, 
Dimple, dimple, eome and go. 


Give her time: on grass and sky 
Let her gaze if she be fain: 

As they looked ere he drew nigh 
They will never look again. 


Ah! the playtime she has known, 
While her goldilocks grew long, 

Is it like a nestling flown, 
Childhood over like a song? 


Yes, the boy may clear his brow, 
Though she thinks to say him nay, 

When she sighs, ‘I cannot now— 
Come again some other day.’ 


The following recalls the beautiful lyric in Maud; but, as the expres- 
sion of passion, it is too true and direct to be called imitative. It may 
rather be regarded as the maiden’s answer to her lover’s prayer :— 


Love. 


I leaned out of window, I smelt the sweet clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the gate : 
© Now if ‘there be footsteps, he comes, my own lover— 


Hush, nightingale, hush ! 


O, sweet nightingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear 


If a step draweth near 
For my love he is late! 
‘ The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree, 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer ; 

To what art thou listening, and what dost thou see ? 
Let the star-clusters grow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me, 


* You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep : 
You glowworms shine out, and the pathway discover 
To him that comes darkling along the rough steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, 
For the time runs to waste, 
And my love lieth deep— 


* Too deep for swift telling : 


and yet, my one lover, 
I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee 


to-night? 


By the sycamore passed he, and through the white clover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight ; 
But I'll love him more, more 
Than ere wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 


In Miss Christina Rossetti’s poems 
we do not remark that peculiar per- 
fection of form which we find in Miss 
Ingelow’s; but she shows, I think 
a more entire and racy originality. 
She is the slave neither of forms nor 
ofideas. She is bold, vigorous, pecu- 
liar, daring. Speaking generally, her 
feelings are strong and in command ; 
she does not weep openly; though 
at times a touch of careless sadness 
wanders across the strings. Certain 


of her poems are marked by an air 
of composure, of quiet scorn, of 
tender trifling,—rare in a woman’s 
poems, and possibly in a measure 
assumed as the mask of a mood of 
deeper feeling which she cannot afford 
to disclose. Such poems, indicating a 
reserve of emotion, affect us perhaps 
quite as much as those in which pro- 
found passion. seeks vehement and 
unrestrained expression. Of this,-the 
following song is an example :— 
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When I am dead, my dearest, I wept for memory : 
Sing no sad songs for me ; She sang for hope that is so fair : 
Plant thou no roses at my head, My tears were swallowed by the sea : 
Nor shady cypress tree: Her songs died on the air. 
Be the green grass above me ; 
With showers and dewdrops wet ; Or this :-— 
And if thou wilt, remember, THREE SEASONS. 
And if thou wilt, forget. ‘A cup for hope!’ she said 
In spring time ere the bloom was old : 
The crimson wine was poor and cold 
By her mouth’s richer red. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain : 
I shall not hear the nightingale, 
Sing on, as if in pain: 
And dreaming through the twilight ‘A = for lovef how low— ‘ 
That does not rise nor set, How soft the w ords : and all the while 
Haply I may remember, Her blush was rippling with a smile 
ok haply may forget. Like summer after snow. 


‘ . ; * A cup for memory!’ 

As illustrating, _ a and Cold cup that one must drain alone:” 
suggestiveness in the apes of which While autumn winds are up and moan 
I have spoken, take this song :— Acress the harem oe. 

She sat and sang alway 


: Hope, memory, love: 

on, the Oa ee of 5 ee Hope for fair morn, and love for day, 
atching the fishes leap and play And memory for the evening gre 
Beneath the glad sunbeam, r y cov 


And solitary dove. 
I sat and wept alway 


3eneath the moon’s most shadowy beam, Then, for brilliant sunset shading, 
Watching the blossoms of the May and firm but quiet handling, what 
Weep leaves into the stream. can be more excellent than this ?— 


An APPLE GATHERING, 


I plucked pink blossoms from my apple tree 
And wore them all that evening in my hair; 
Then in due season when I went to see 
I found no apples there. 


With empty basket all along the grass 
As I had come I went the self-same track ; 

My neighbours mocked me while they saw me pass 
So empty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up baskets teased me like a jeer ; 
Sweet-voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near, 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along : 

A voice talked with her through the shadows cool 
More sweet to me than song. 


Ah, Willie, Willie, was my love less worth 

Than apples with their green leaves piled above ? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far less worth than love, 


So once it was with me you stopped to talk, 
Laughing and listening in this very lane: 

To think that by this way we used to walk 
We shall not walk again, 


I let my neighbours pass me, ones and twos 

And groups: the latest said the night grew chill, 
And hastened ; but I loitered, while the dews 

Fell fast I loitered still. 


Then, as showing how the passion of death may be variously idealised, 
take these :— 
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DREAMLAND, 


Where sunless rivers weep 

Their waves into the deep, 

She sleeps a charméd sleep ; 
Awake her not. 

Led by a single star 

She came from very far 

To seek where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot. 


She left the rosy morn, 
She left the fields of corn, 
For twilight cold and lorn 
And water springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil, 
She sees the sky look pale 
And hears the nightingale 
That sadly sings. 


Rest, rest, a perfect rest, 

Shed over brow and breast ; 

Her face is toward the west, 
The purple land. 

She cannot see the grain 

Ripening on hill and plain: 

She cannot feel the rain 
Upon her hand. 


Rest, rest, for evermore 
Upon a. mossy shore ; 
Rest, rest at the heart’s core 
Till time shall cease ; 
Sleep that no pain can wake, 
Night that no morn can break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace, 


Rest, 


O earth, lie heavily upon her eyes; 
Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, earth ; 
Lie close around her; leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hour of birth ; 
With stillness that is almost Paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silence more musical than any song ; 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir ; 
Until the morning of Eternity 
Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be ; 
And when she wakes she will not think it long. 


Few finer or more imaginative lines 
have been written than this last— 


And when she wakes she will not think it 
long. 

But the whole sonnet is very fine— 
quiet, firm, terse, and concentrated. 
It does not contain a single super- 
fluous or irrelevant word. This vital 
congruity is the invariable sign of 
intense imaginative action. 

And so I sat and read in the wood- 
land—while the sun wested, and the 
shadows of the pines grew long. And 
then Letty rose and put away her 
drawing-paper, on which tender in- 
tricate wild flowers and modest 
grasses had begun to bloom, and 
packed our panniers. Dobbins, who 
had been idly wandering and rumi- 
nating among the ferns, was re- 
called. As we emerged from the 
shade of the trees, we saw the blue sea 
stretched beneath us—miles away— 
and amid its gold lay fair green 
islands, unknown to song, but beau- 
tiful as those which Ulysses knew. 

Clustering near, 
Stars of the blue sea, round about him smile 
Dulichium, Same steep, Zacyinthus wood- 
crowned isle, 


As we passed the hay-fields where 
we had marked the mowers in the 
morning, we could see now that the 
rakes and scythes had been put 
away, and that girls and boys were 
romping among the ricks. Such 
too, had the wise old mariner seen a 
thousand years before. 


Soon did Odysseus, rapt as in a trance, 
Mark the loud pulse of feet, the ever twink- 
ling glance. 

And as we went down the glen, 
through the crimson sunset, and 
beneath the pale summer moon 
(hanging in the sky more for orna- 
ment than use), Letty repeated to 
meanold, old song, which was written 
long ago—half in passion, and half 
in jest—by one who had been sorely 
smitten :— 


THe LAND IN THE WEST. 


: 
Where the blue bell 
Rings her knell, 
In dewy dell, 
Sleeps Isabel. 


Il, 


Like a lark in its nest 
She is settled to rest ; 
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Yet the lark wakes to sing 
Of a morning ; 
But her voice is still, 
For she sleeps by the rill, 
And dreams to its murmuring. 
Il. 
We met 
’Neath the village spire, 
And the sun set 
In fire ; 
And the sky in the West 
(Where we rest 
On our way to the Blest) 
Spread out like a peacock’s tail 
In purple, and lilac, and green. 
Tranquil and pale, — 
She stood in the golden sheen, 
In her soft white dress, 
In her maiden dress, 
In her loveliness, 
And I took her hand 
In the sunset land, 
As she stood in its golden spray— 
Isabel, Queen of my day !— 
And I said, ‘ Ere to-night 
Say that I love you aright.’ 
IV. 
O her hand was the dearest 
Ever kissed by a lover, 
And her voice was the clearest 
Ever heard in the clover, 
When the cushies are cooing 
Of what they are doing, 
Where the lilac leans over 
That path through the wood, 
Through the thick underwood,— 
Where when moonlight is sleeping 
The rabbits are leaping, — 
And which the maids then, 
The milk-maids so brown, 
When they put their pails down 
On the stile in the glen, 
Call ‘ The place of Isabel’s wooing.’ 
Vv. 
Yes,—the sunsets are fair 
Over there ;— 
But a mist rises out of the sea, 
And over the lea 
The wild-fowl are scattered and 
screaming, 
As if they were dreaming 
Of storms and wrecks, and an arm 
Flung up in midnight alarm 
To the gods who live in the air, 
And do not regard our despair, 
Because in the place of their rest 


The wind always blows from the West. 


And I seek in vain, 

Through the drifting rain, 

For the golden hair, 

And the tender care, 

The tender frolic and fun 

Of woman and child in one. 

For Isabel’s not to be found 

On the sunny side of the groun1., 
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When dawn breaks 

The fawn wakes, 

And calls on its mother, 

On her, and no other, 

For Isabel's gone, 

And her fawn 

On the lawn, 

Nibbling the edges 

Of the sweet sedges, 

Has no one to seek now but mother, — 

One only, and not the other. 

O my fawns 

On the dewy lawns, 

That nibble the edges 

Of the long sedges, 

Do you look for sweet Isabel there, 

Where the blue bells and pansies are 
rare, 

And the cushat sits in the gloom, 

Trying a musical tune, 

Filled with love and with woe 

Long ago ? 


VII. 
My doves have golden hair, 
And a tranquil air 
Untouched by care 
Or wear. 
Golden was Isabel’s hair, 
And her air debonair 
Was untroubled by care 
Or wear. 
But they parted the golden hair, 
Such as maiden should wear, 
When she followed the angel, 
The strong-winged Evangel, 
Who waits in the skies, 
With God’s light in his eyes, 
And his spear in his hand 
At command. 
Yet she went with content 
When He sent, 
From our land 
(As was best) 
To the land that lies in the West. 


VI, 


In that land of the West 

There’s a rest, 

Where the young birds who die in the 
nest 

Are kept from evil and care 

Till the others come to them there ; 

And then they are carried at even 

To the house of our Lord in the 
heaven ;— 

So they say ;— 

But I know, to my woe, 

That Isabel’s taken away, 

And that neither by night nor by 
day, 

In the hay-field nor down by the 
shore, 

Do I hear her voice any more. 

P 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN MORAY.* 


'P\HE name of the late Charles St. 

John is deservedly dear to all 
lovers of natural history and manly 
sport. His habits of careful and accu- 
rate observation, his easy and often 
picturesque style, and his intense 
and unaffected love of nature, lend 
a charm to his writings that render 
them popular both with young and 
old. ‘That charm will not be found 
wanting in the posthumous volume 
which has just been published, 
though the pleasure derived from it 
is mingled with regret, that a pre- 
mature death should have for ever 
deprived us of so enthusiastic a 
naturalist, and so agreeable a writer. 
Charles St. John —author of Wild 
Sports in the Highlands, and of 
the volume which we have pre- 
fixed to the present article—was the 
son of General the Hon. Frederick 
St. John, and grandson of Fre- 
derick, second Viscount Boling- 
broke. He was born in De- 
cember, 1809, and in 1821, was sent 
to school at Midhurst, in Sussex. 
Even at that early age, he exhibited 
a remarkable fondness for animals, 
and took great pleasure in observ- 
ing their habits. ‘St. John,’ says 
one of his school-fellows, at Mid- 
hurst, ‘had the zoological bump 
largely developed. His box (or 
scobb, as we used to call it after the 
Winchester fashion), was generally 
a sort of menagerie—dormice in the 
one till, stag-beetles of gigantic 
size, and wonderful caterpillars in 
paper boxes, in the’ other, while 
sometimes a rabbit, sometimes a 
guinea-pig, or perhaps a squirrel, 
was lodged belowin a cell cunningly 
constructed of the Delphin classics 
and Ainsworth’s Dictionary. He 
was scarcely ever without live stock 
of some sort.” In 1828, St. John 
was appointed to a clerkship in the 
Treasury, and, for some years sub- 
sequently, led a rather fast life in 
London, which resulted: in his being 
obliged to give up lis appointment 


in 1833. He went afterwards to 
reside at Rosehall, in Sutherland- 
shire, a place lent him by his cousin 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, where 
he lived a perfectly secluded wild 
life, with ample opportunities for 
improving his acquaintance with 
natural history, and a wide range 
for indulging his tastes for shooting 
and fishing. In 1834, he married 
Miss Anna Gibson, a lady possessed 
of some fortune, which enabled him 
afterwards to lead the life of a 
sportsman and naturalist in the 
Highlands. After considerable ex- 
perience in various places, chosen 
for their picturesque beauties or 
capabilities of sport and opportuni- 
ties of studying wild animal life, 
St. John settled down in the district 
known as the ‘ Laigh’ of Moray, a 
fertile and well-cultivated region, 
within easy distance of mountain 
sport, and with its coast indented 
by bays of the sea, and its surface 
studded with numerous freshwater 
lakes, frequented by all the common 
wild fowl, and by many of the rarer 
species. In this district—so attrac- 
tive to the naturalist and sportsman 
—St. John spent the last ten years 
of his active life, before he was 
struck down by his fatal malady. 
Mr. Cosmo Innes—the editor of the 
volume before us—made St. John’s 
acquaintance in the autumn of 1844, 
and a similarity of tastes soon made 
them companions and friends. Mr. 
Innes was so much struck by the 
vivacity with which his new friend 
recounted story after story of sport 
and adventure, and with the extent 
and accuracy of his information 
about birds, beasts, and fishes, that 
he suggested to him the propriety 
of giving the world the benefit of 
his varied observations of the habits 
of animals. After some hesitation, 
on the ground of his want of prac- 
tice as a writer, Mr. St. John con- 
sented to Mr. Innes’s proposals; and 
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notes of mixed sport and natural 
history were forwarded to Mr. 
Innes, and by him worked up into 
an article for the Quarterly, with 
which Mr. Lockhart was so much 
pleased that he wrote, ‘It would 
itself be sufficient to float any num- 
ber. Whether the capital 
journal laid under contribution be 
your own or another’s, I don’t know ; 
but every one will wish to see more 
of it.” Soon afterwards, Mr. Murray 
bought Mr. St. John’s notes and 
journals, which appeared in the 
popular volume entitled Wild 
Sports and Natural History in the 
Highlands. The success of this 
work was a great inducement to its 
author to persevere in the peculiar 
walk of literature which now lay 
open before him. He kept journals 
more regularly; every walk or drive 
furnished a note on his favourite 
pursuits; and he soon became an 
authority to be consulted on all 
questions connected with Scottish 
sport. In 1848 and 1849, he made 
excursions into the county of 
Sutherland, then comparatively little 
visited, and recorded his wanderings 
in two volumes, containing some 
vivid and truthful descriptions of 
sport and natural history. In 1849, 
he settled down with his family in 
a comfortable house near Elgin, 
with a large wild garden containing 
some fine old trees, and surrounded 
by an old ivy-grown wall, which 
served as a secure retreat for the pets 
of himself and his boys. There he 
spent some happy years; and his 
manner of life there is thus de- 
scribed by his friend and biographer: 
‘I sometimes visited him at the 
“cottage,” and used to admire, per- 
haps a little to envy, his manner of 
living among his children. The 
boys were the constant companions 
of his sport when school permitted ; 
and sometimes the schoolmaster 
was forgotten when the car came to 
the door to take papa and Rennie to 
the Loch. Then, on return, there 
were the contents of the game-bag 
to examine—rare specimens to note, 
and sometimes to preserve and stuff, 
after Mr. Hanecock’s directions, who 
was a great friend of old and young. 
In the evening the drawing-room 
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table wasa pretty sight. Some rare 
bird, or if no rarity offered, a good, 
handsome, old blackcock was dis- 
played en pose for the artists; and 
father and children made studies in 
water-colours of a head, a claw, or a 
tail of the fine bird. Without pre- 
tending to much skill in art, St. 
John drew easily and coloured 
dexterously what was placed before 
him; and he made all his children 
able to do the same. I remember 
with what pride he showed me the 
journals sent him by Harry on his 
first voyage in Admiral Seymour’s 
ship, where the young middy de- 
scribed the places he visited as well 
as he could, and supplied defects 
by views drawn on the margin.’ 
Mr. St. John, though vigorous and 
active, and of temperate and healthy 
habits, was subject to violent attacks 
of nervous headache, which quite 
disabled him from any exertion. 
He had one of the worst of these at- 
tacks in the beginning of December, 
1853, which, however, lasted only for 
a short time. But on the 6th of the 
month, while on his way to shoot, 
he was struck down with paralysis 
of the whole left side. He was 
carried home quite powerless, but 
in perfect possession of his senses. 
He was removed to Brighton and 
afterwards to Southampton, in order 
to try the effects of a change of air 
and scene; but all in vain. He 
never recovered the use of his limbs, 
and died at Woolston, near South- 
ampton, on the 12th July, 1856. 
He was buried in the Southampton 
cemetery ; and, according to his own 
desire, the skull of ‘ Leo,’ a favourite 
retriever, was placed at his feet 
within his coffin. During his pro- 
tracted illness, his heart still clung 
to the scenes of his favourite sports ; 
and to the last he cherished the 
hope of returning to some place 
between Spey and Ness. 

Having thus: briefly sketched the 
life of Mr. St. John, we shall now 
proceed to notice the delightful and 
instructive volume which has been 
compiled from his notes and jour- 
nals; and at the outset, we may 
mention thatthe greatest confidence 
may safely be placed in all the state- 
ments made in it, as one circum- 
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stance pre-eminently distinguished 
Mr. St. John as a naturalist — his 
scrupulous care in ascertaining by 
personal observation the truth of all 
the statements which he committed 
to paper. ‘I have been particu- 
larly careful, he says, ‘to describe 
and note down nothing, the authen- 
ticity of which I am not certain of. 
Indeed, every bird here mentioned, 
with one or two exceptions, I have 
either killed or seen myself during 
my wanderings in wood and plain 
for several years in this district. I 
have carefully avoided the great 
error of taking things on hearsay. 
Tn the very few instances in which I 
have been obliged to depend on the 
eyes of others, I have been careful 
to guard against being knowingly or 
unknowingly deceived. A book of 
this sort should be a book of refer- 
ence, and, as such, to be thoroughly 
depended upon; and I can assure 
my readers that they may fully de- 
pend on the truth and correctness of 
everything here mentioned.’ The 
style of the volume before us is clear, 
manly, and unaffected. Its author 
had a fine eye for the varied beauties 
of nature, and possessed no mean 
powers of description. He was not 
a mere bookmaker, nor did he aim at 
giving a strictly scientific description 
or arrangement of the birds and 
other animals that fell under his 
observation. What he aimed at is 
best stated in his own words. ‘ All 
I wish,’ he says, ‘is that my rough 
and irregularly put together notes 
may afford a few moments of amuse- 
ment to the old; and to the young, 
not amusement only, but perhaps an 
incitement to them to increase their 
knowledge of natural history, the 
study of which in all its branches, 
renders interesting and full of en- 
joyment many a ramble, and many an 
hour in the country, which might 
otherwise be passed tediously and 
unprofitably. We all know that 
there is scarcely a foot of ground 
that is not tenanted by some living 
creature, which, though it may offer 
itself to our observation in the lowly 
shape of an insect, or even a minute 
shell, is as perfect in all its features 
and parts, in its habits and instincts, 
and as demonstrative of the sur- 
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passing wonder and power of the 
Creator, as the most gigantic quad- 
ruped which walks the earth.’ 

The notes in the volume before 
us, record Mr. St. John’s experiences 
as a sportsmanand naturalist during 
a whole year, beginning with the 
month of January; and we propose 
selecting from these a few of the 
remarks and observations which 
appear especially deserving of no- 
tice. We recommend the following 
remarks to the attentive consider- 
ation of gunmakers and sportsmen. 
They are dated, January 25th. ‘I 
shot at a mallard’s green head yes- 
terday, at a long distance off, with a 
green No. 3 cartridge; the cartridge 
did not open, but cut his head en- 
tirely away as a ball would. I 
find that the cartridges very often 
have either mixed shot, or shot of 
quite a different size to what they 
are marked: a sad proof of the 
depravity of cartridge makers. I 
have no doubt we constantly lose 
chances in this way. Last year I 
had some packets of green, marked 
B.B., and fired several of them at 
wild-geese without killing them, 
when I knew I aimed straight; so I 
opened the rest of the cartridges, 
and found instead of B.B., a vile 
and eccentric mixture of No. 6, 
No. 7, etc., ete.; I wrote to Eley, 
who was then alive, and he promised 
to amend it, but this year I opened 
a No. 3 cartridge, and found 
No. 6 in it.’ In his notes for the 
month of January, our author justly 
reprobates the practice of killing 
small birds, under the mistaken 
notion that they destroy quantities 
of seeds and fruits; and he affirms 
that most, if not all, birds, more 
than repay the seed which they eat 
by the insects which they destroy. 
In some places, the indiscriminate 
slaughter of small birds has been 
attended with most disastrous re- 
sults to agriculture. This has been 
especially the case in France, where 
the loss, in one of the eastern de- 
partments, for a single year, by the 
ravages of the wire-worm, has been 
calculated at £160,000. In that de- 
partment, the small birds had been 
ruthlessly destroyed; and but for 
this unwise and wholesale destruc- 
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tion, there is every reason to believe 
that they would have kept down 
these insect pests. It has been esti- 
mated that a pair of sparrows, 
during the time that they are feed- 
ing their young, kill in the course 
of a week 3400 caterpillars. Yet 
farmers and gardeners are so igno- 
rant of their true interests, that they 
annually destroy hundreds and 
thousands of these feathered guar- 
dians of their crops. One sparrow 
club in Sussex, last year destroyed 
no fewer than 7261 of these birds; 
and a prize was awarded to the most 
wholesale murderer. Yet sparrows, 
and other small birds, not only de- 
stroy noxious insects, but also aid 
the farmer and gardener by eating 
the seeds of troublesome weeds, and 
so prevent their propagation. No 
doubt, sparrows occasionally con- 
sume a good deal of grain; but the 
services they render to the farmer 
by destroying the grub—an enemy 
against which he is almost power- 
less without the aid of his winged 
allies—and in various other ways, 
far more than compensate for the 
cereals they pick up. Professor 
Buckman has recently noticed an im- 
portant service which another small 
bird—the common tomtit or blue cap 
—performs for the forester by de- 
stroying the flies which-cause the oak 
galls, an abnormal growth threaten- 
ing ruin to our young oak trees. 
Mr. St. John adverts to the won- 
derful capability which trout pos- 
sess of adapting their colour to the 
colour of the water in which they 
are placed. ‘ Put a living black 
burn trout,’ he says, ‘ into a white 
basin of water, and it becomes 
within half an hour of a light 
colour. Keep the fish living in a 
white jar for some days, and it be- 
comes absolutely white; but put it 
into a dark-coloured or black vessel, 
and, although on first being placed 
there the white-coloured fish shows 
most conspicuously on the black 
ground, in a quarter of an hour it 
becomes as dark coloured as the 
bottom of the jar, and consequently 
difficult to be seen.’ We can en- 
tirely confirm the truth of this 
statement; and astriking illustration 
is to be found in two lochs in the 
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north-west of Sutherlandshire, sepa- 
rated only by a lowridgeofland. In 
the one—which is full of dark moss 
water—the trout are nearly black ; 
in the other—where the bed of the 
loch is limestone, and the water so 
clear that you can see the bottom 
where it is forty or fifty feet deep— 
they are almost as silvery in colour 
as sea trout. Loch Brora too— 
another loch in the same county— 
affords a further corroboration of 
the truth of Mr. St. John’s observa- 
tions. That loch is divided into 
three sheets of water, united by 
narrows, where the lake assumes 
almost the appearance of a river. 
In the upper part, where the bottom 
is sand and fine gravel, the trout are 
clear in colour, with bright vermil- 
ion spots; in the central division, 
where the bottom is not so clean, 
and the water darker, they also are 
dark in colour, and their spots are 
not so bright; while in the lowest 
division of the lake, where the bot- 
tom is very muddy, the trout are 
quite black and ugly, though of 
larger size. 

In his notes for February, 1848, 
Mr. St. John relates an affecting in- 
stance of the attachment of grouse 
to their mates. He had set a com- 
mon vermin trap for ravens, and in 
this a hen grouse was caught by the 
leg. The trap was not examined 
till late the following day, when it 
was found that the cock grouse had 
brought, and placed close to his cap- 
tured mate, a large quantity of young 
heather shoots, which must have 
taken him many hours to collect. 
He also mentions that he has noticed 
similar instances of attachment to 
their mates in wild ducks, teal, 
swans, and several other species of 
birds. Among the notes for the 
same inclement month, is a warning 
to sportsmen who have been shoot- 
ing all day in snow, to beware of 


-hot water:—‘I heard from Mr. 


Cheape, who was to get some wild 
cats for me. He has been for two 
months unable to move, and is still 
in the same situation. Having been 
thirteen hours up to his knees in 
snow, and frequently during the 
time tumbling into holes of water, 
he came home frozen as to his feet, 
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and desired his servant to bring a 
pail of water to thaw his trousers 
and feet. The man brought a pail 
of hot water, which Cheape, not 
observing, put his feet in, and in 
consequence they were frost-bitten 
immediately. He sent to Edinburgh 
for Professor Syme, who immediately 
cut off three of his toes, to save his 
leg or life.’ 

In most shootings, every effort is 
made to destroy birds of prey and 
vermin of all kinds, and gamekeep- 
ers are rewarded for their success 
in extirpating them. Mr. St. John, 
however, thinks that this has been 
carried too far ; and we must acknow- 
ledge that we have considerable sym- 
pathy with the feelings to which he 
gives utterance. ‘ I cannot say,’ he 
exclaims, ‘ that I am at all anxious 
to see our island entirely clear of 
what game-preservers call “ ver- 
min.” There is more beauty, and 
more to interest one, in the flight and 
habits of a pair of falcons than in a 
whole pack of grouse; and I regret 
to see how rare these birds, and 
eagles, and many others, are daily 
becoming, under the influence of 
traps, poison, and guns. The edict 
which has gone forth against them 
is far too comprehensive and sweep- 
ing; and many innocent birds go to 
swell the gamekeeper’s list of “ ver- 
min.”’ The noble Icelandic falcon, 
or ger-falcon—a bird considerably 
larger than the peregrine—is an oc- 
casional though rare visitor in Mo- 
ray. Its principal colour is white, 
beautifully marked with black bars 
and streaks, more or less thickly, 
according to the age of the bird. 
* There seems to me, says Mr. St. 
John, ‘ to be a regular gradation of 
falcons, beginning with the Green- 
land falcon, the most white and 
beautiful of all; next comes the Ice- 
land falcon, the Norwegian falcon, the 
lanner (from the east of Europe), 
the peregrine, the merlin, and the 
hobby — there being about the 
same difference between the Green- 
land and the Iceland, as between the 
Norwegian and the peregrine. The 
Iceland falcon has the same boldness 
and docility, when trained, as the 
peregrine, and her superior size ren- 
ders her capable of conquering any 
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game that we have in Britain. The 
only way, however, of obtaining a 
supply of these noble birds for the 
purpose of falconry, is to send an 
experienced person to Iceland, with 
the proper nets and tackle with 
which to catch the birds uninjured. 
The Iceland and Greenland falcon 
have been called the same bird by 
many naturalists, but my friend Mr. 
Hancock, who has paid great atten- 
tion to falcons, has so plainly shown 
to me the difference and distinction 
between the birds, in every age and 
of each sex, that it is perfectly clear 
to me that, though nearly allied, the 
species are quite distinct. I hope 
Mr. Hancock will give the public 
the benefit of his researches in this 
branch of natural history by publish- 
ing an account of the varieties of 
hawks, which he is more capable of 
doing than perhaps any naturalist 
in England.’ 

The wild swans are the largest 
and noblest birds which visit Mo- 
ray ; and, in his notes for March 6th, 
Mr. St. John gives a most interest- 
ing account of the way in which he 
killed the largest swan on Lochlee, 
which he had often previously at- 
tempted to shoot, but without suc- 
cess. This swan was indeed quite a 
monster bird, weighing twenty-seven 
pounds and measuring eight feet 
from tip to tip of the wings, and five 
feet in length. The usual weight 
of the wild swan is from fifteen to 
eighteen pounds. The first arrival 
of these birds is about the middle 
of October, when they arrive in con- 
siderable flocks, but soon disperse 
into smaller companies, each depart- 
ing to its own favourite wintering 
place. A flock of wild swans on the 
wing presents a striking and beauti- 
ful spectacle, and their cries are very 
musical. Unfortunately, they are 
much less numerous now than they 
were a few years ago. 

In Moray,Sutherland,and the other 
northern counties of Scotland, the 
aurora borealis is much more vivid 
and brilliant than in the southern 
parts of Great Britain. In Moray, 
the common people call it the 
‘ Merry Dancers,’ and Mr. St. John’s 
keeper told him that when the 
aurora was very bright, and the 
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flashes rapidly flickering across the 
sky, he thought he heard the merry 
dancers emit a faint rustling noise 
like the ‘moving of dead leaves; 
but this was only when the night 
was quite calm,and there was no other 
sound to disturb the perfect still- 
ness. Mr. St. John himself states 
that he has ‘more than once ima- 
gined that the aurora, when pecu- 
liarly rapid and bright in its move- 
ments, did actually make exactly 
the sound that he (the keeper) de- 
scribed.’ 

The volume before us contains 
some well-timed and judicious re- 
marks upon the British fisheries. 
Many of the boats in the Moray 
firth prosecute their fishery at a 
considerable distance out at sea; and 
Mr. St. John’s suggestion that, in 
the event of a storm, sudden change 
of wind, or other dangers, it would 
be advisable to have one or two 
small tug steamboats, to tow the 
fishing craft to and from their fish- 
ing stations, seems to us a very good 
one. We also entirely agree with 
him in thinking, that the advantages 
derived from the great and almost 
inexhaustible source of wealth pre- 
sented by the British sea-fisheries, 
are as nothing in comparison with 
what they might be, and ought to 
be. A pretty extensive acquaint- 
ance with the sea-lochs on the west- 
coast of Scotland—most of which 
are swarming with fish of various 
kinds — enables us to affirm that 
they are not half fished, and that 
their extraordinary productiveness 
is most imperfectly taken advantage 
of; and we have no doubt that the 
same might be, with equal truth, 
affirmed of the seas around England 
and Ireland. Mr. St. John’sremarks 
on this highly important subject, are 
so just and valuable that we need 
make no apology for quoting them 
at length :-— 


It is true [he says] that of late years 
some enterprising individuals have done, 
and are doing, a great deal towards im- 
proving the state of the British sea-fisheries ; 
and the speculations recently entered into 
for the more regular and more abundant 
supply of the southern markets, will doubt- 
less lead to more extensive competition and 
to improved methods of fishing. But Go- 
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vernment might, I conceive, greatly -pro- 
mote this important branch of natural 
industry by regulating the size and con- 
struction of the boats, which are often most 
miserably inefficient, encouraging the 
fishermen in every possible manner, afford- 
ing them the protection and assistance of 
large vessels and steamers at different 
points, during the busiest time of the 
fishing-season, advancing money for tackle, 
boats, &c., to be repaid gradually by the 
fishermen, and also by having surveys 
made and soundings taken off many places 
of the coasts, in order to find out the banks 
and feeding places of the cod and other 
large fish, The Dogger bank and all the 
principal fishing-grounds have been dis- 
covered by chance; and it cannot be 
doubted that were a careful survey made, 
many other equally prolific localities would 
be found. The fishermen would at once 
know, were they provided with charts of 
the different depths, &c., of the sea, where 
the best spots would be for fishing, ac- 
cording to the nature of the bottom, the 
currents, tides, &. But they are quite 
unable to make these observations them- 
selves, from want of proper boats and 
other appliances; nor can a simple fisher- 
man afford to spend weeks or days of 
fine weather, in taking soundings and 
making systematic series of experi- 
ments; whence it is, as I said before, our 
best fishing hanks have been found out by 
chance. In short, our fisheries, by careful 
attention on the part of Government, and 
by a very moderate outlay of public money, 
might be made the source of food and em- 
ployment for thousands and tens of thou- 
sands more of our suffering population than 
are at present supported by them. The 
seas which surround our coasts, contain 
an inexhaustible supply of wholesome and 
nutritious food, and nothing is required to 
render it largely available to all, but a more 
efficient, systematic, and well - regulated 
mode of procuring it. 


Mr. St. John is strongly in favour 
of postponing the days fixed for the 
legal execution of grouse, black 
game, and partridges—the 12th and 
2oth of August and the 1st of Sep- 
tember. These he would alter to 
the 24th of August and the 1st and 
14th of September. In this we 
entirely agree with him. On the 
12th, the grouse is a half-plu- 
maged, and often half-grown, bird, 
very different from the fine, game- 
looking, bird he becomes at @ 
later period of the season. On the 
20th, the young black game have 
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seldom acquired their full strength 
or plumage, and might occasionally 
almost be knocked down with a 
stick; and in most seasons, par- 
tridges are not fit to be killed before 
the middle of September. With 
regard to the grouse disease, Mr. 
St. John is of opinion that every 
grouse, in the infected parts of the 
hills, should be shot down as long 
as any vestige of the disease re- 
mains, and that then a year or two 
of rest should be given. This, he 
thinks, is the most likely way to 
check the mortality arising from 
what keepers term the ‘ grouse 
disease.’ 

Many conflicting opinions are 
held in the Highlands with re- 
gard to the age attained by the red 
deer: some assigning to it an age 
that has no limit except a rifle ball, 
and telling wonderful stories of 
famous stags that have appeared for 
a long series of years in certain 
localities. Although these accounts 
are unquestionably much exagge- 
rated, there seems little doubt that 
the red deer lives from twenty to 
thirty years, though in the present 
day few stags have much chance of 
reaching that age. At seven or 
eight years, the deer has arrived at 
full perfection as to size and beauty 
of antlers, and is marked down for 
destruction by the numerous sports- 
men who now wage war against 
him in every part of the north. 
Very few of the fine, far-stretching, 
rugged antlers, which adorn the 
halls of many of the old houses in 
the Highlands, are now to be met 
with on living deer. Every deer- 
stalker knows how cautiously he 
must avoid going to windward of a 
deer, and what a long detour it is 
often necessary to make in order 
to approach him without his get- 
ting the wind of his pursuer. But 
it is not in deer-stalking alone 
that this should be attended 
to. In cover-shooting also, the 
direction of the wind ought to be 
carefully watched. Small game— 
as well as red-deer—are most un- 
willing to face an enemy standing to 
windward of them; but keepers 
either expect, or pretend to expect, 
that game will always go exactly 
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ahead of the beaters, though the 
least observation ought to have 
taught them the contrary; for when 
once running game have discovered 
the scent of an enemy, they will 
never go in that direction, but will 
make their way back in spite of 
all the noise and exertions of the 
beaters. 

In the course of the delightful 
volume before us, Mr. St John gives 
an animated account of two narrow 
escapes he met with during his 
sporting career. In the one case, he 
was nearly swept away by a sud- 
den rising of the river Findhorn, 
while engaged in shooting rabbits 
on an island in its channel; in 
the other, he made a still narrower 
escape from being carried over a 
precipice by a vast mass of snow 
while shooting ptarmigan in De- 
cember; and we cannot, perhaps, 
better conclude our notice of a 
volume which must commend itself 
to every admirer of nature, every 
observer of the habits of animals, 
and every lover of Highland wild 
sports, than by giving, in Mr. St. 
John’s own eloquent language, the 
narrative of his escape on the last of 
these occasions :— 


By this time it was mid-day, and the 
clouds were gathering on the mountain-top 
and gradually approaching us. We had 
taken little note of the weather during our 
pursuit of the birds, but it was now 
forced on our attention by a keen blast of 
wind which suddenly swept along the 
shoulder of the mountain, here and there 
lifting up the dry snow in clouds. ‘* We 
must make our way homewards at once,” 
said I, ‘ Deed, ay! it will no be a canny 
night,’ was the shepherd’s answer. Just 
as we were leaving the bare stones a brace of 
ptarmigan rose, one of which I knocked 
down ; the bird fell on a part of the snow 
which sloped downwards towards a nearly 
perpendicular cliff of great height; the 
slope of the snow was not very great, so I 
ran to secure the bird, which was fluttering 
towards the precipice; the shepherd was 
some distance behind me lighting his ever- 
lasting pipe; but when he saw me in pur- 
suit of the ptarmigan, he shouted at me 
to stop ; not exactly understanding him, I 
still ran after the bird, when suddenly I 
found the snow giving way with me, and 
sliding en masse towards the precipice. 
There was no time to hesitate ; so springing 
back with a power that only the emergency 
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of the case could have given me, I strug- 
gled upward again towards my companion. 
How | managed to escape I cannot tell; 
but in Jess time than it takes me to write 
the words, I had retraced my steps several 
yards, making use of my gun as a stick to 
keep myself from sliding back again to- 
wards the edge of the cliff. The shepherd 
was too much alarmed to move, but stood 
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for a moment speechless ; then recollecting 
himself, he rushed forward to help me, 
holding out his long gun for me to take 
hold of. For my own part, I had no time 
to be afraid, and in a few moments was on 
terra firma, while a vast mass of snow 
which I had set in motion rolled in an 
avalanche over the precipice, carrying with 
it the dead ptarmigan. 


CONTEMPORARY BALLAD ON THE MURDER OF DARNLEY. 
From tHe Recorp OFFICE. 


[The following Ballad is one of several preserved in the Record Office, relating to the 
murder of Darnley, and afterwards of the Regent Murray. They were printed on broad 
sheets in Edinburgh, for circulation, among the citizens; but they have never been 
republished, and a collected edition of them is among the desiderata of antiquarian 
literature. ] 

O Edinburgh about vi. houris at morne, 
As I was passand pansand out the way, 

Ane bony boy was soir makand his mone, 

His sory sang was ‘ Ache and Wallaway ! 
That euer I sould byde to se that day: 

Ane King at euin with Sceptur sword and Crown, 
At morne bot ane deformit lumpe of clay, 

With traitouris strang sa cruellie put downe !’ 


Than drew I neir sum tythingis for to speir, 
And said, My freind, quhat makis the sa way ? 

*Bludie Bothwell hes brocht our King to beir, 
And flatterand fraude with dowbiil Dalyday.’ 


I studeit still and nathing could I say, 
My mynde was full of admiratioun : 
* My bony boy, tell me without delay 
The Kingis maneris forme and fassioun.’ 


Narratioun, shir, gif I do tell, 

His cruell murther ye will call monsterous : 
For in meikness he did all men excell, 

And unto na man was he odious. 
To meit his marrow he was audatious 

On sturdie steid with craftie feat of weir, 
Mars favorit him as fair Ascanius, 

ineas Sone that weill ane steid could steir. 
In deidis he soulde haue bene lyke Deiphoebus, 

Had feinzeit Fortoun fauourit him to ring :* 
Or Theseus or gentill Julius, 

In gentill featis featand for ane King. 
Dartis about him swyftlie could he sling, 

And rin ane rais and shortlie turne ane steid : 
Cunning of Crosbow cutthrot and culuering, 

Ane flaine lat fle with bow in tyme of neid, 





* Reign. 
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With hundis hunt he could baith Da and Deir, 
The faid also rycht feitlie could he set ; 
Ane gay gois Halk upone his hand to beir, 
And Falcoune fle to se he thocht delyte. 
With Romaine hand he could weill leid ane pen, , 
And storyis wryte of auld antiquitie. } 
Nobill himself, and Nobill of Ingyne, 
And louit weill concord and unitie. 
He swoumit in the fluidis of Poetrie, 
And did exerse the science liberale : 
The facund Phrase did use of oratrie, 
His gude Ingyne was rycht celestiale. 
In pulchritude to Paris perigall 
With browis brent and twinkland cristtell eine ; 
Off face formois and vult heroycall, 
He mycht haue bene ane marrow to ane Quene. 





At ten houris on Sonday lait at euin, 
Quhen Dalila and Bothwell bad gudnycht 
Off her finger fals she threw ane Ring, 
And said my Lord ane taikin I yow plycht. 
She did depairt than with ane untrew traine, 
And than in haist ane Culuering thay leit crak : 
To teiche thair feiris to knaw the appoint tyme, 
About the Kingis lugeing for to clap. 
To dance that nycht thay said sho sould not slak, 
With leggis lycht to hald the wedow walkane, 
And baid fra bed untill she hard the crack, 
Quhilk was ane signe that hir gude Lord was slane. 
And Maddie* meinis she did in Seton sing. 
Full weill was hir that day that she was fre ; 
And into ioy and out of tray and tene 
So frely fred from all aduersitie, 
O Stewartis stout ha benedicitie, 
War ye not Royis in this Regioun 
And ay did use Justice and equitie, 
And now your glass of honestie is run. 
Unles ye now sharplie shuit out your handis 
And trewlie try the gyltie of this blude; 
Ye wilbe repuite lawless ouer all landis, 
And fais to Christ deit on the Rude. 
My Lordis thairfoir I think for yow gude, 
The tresoun try and puneis equallie : 
Lat not your landis defylit be with blude, 
And, gif ye do, God shaw his Majestie ! 


Quhen Davie deit, our Quene rycht potentlie 
Into this Realme bid rais ane ryall rout ; 

Out of this Region ye Lordis gart she flie, 
Tresoun to try she was that tyme maist stout. 


* An ‘auld wife’ of Edinburgh, called ‘ Prioress of the Kail-market,,-—whatever that 
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Bot she is slak to try this tresoun out, 
And to him Davy was na perigall : 
Davy and his, thair state was wone shone clout, 
Our cumly King was of the blude royall. 
For dowbill Davy she did yow expell : 
Think on thairfoir quhill ye haue sic ane eryme ? 
And ye defend the cruell Jesabell 
Than Baalis Preistis wil.cal you verray kynde. 


Now euerie Dowglas of ane hartsum mynde, 
Think on dame Margaret sumtyme in the towre, 
And of young Charles prudent of Ingyne, 
I pray God lat thame se ane ioyfull houre. 
O ye that dois profes Godis worde deuyne, 
Se that ye sclander not his haly Name: 
Remember Jesus Judas put to pyne, 
For slak regaird of Godlynes and blame. 
But God he is that layis ane stumling stane, 
Quhilk may the cause be of our bretheringis fall ; 
Restoir againe your foule polluted fame, 
Gif ye favoure Christ Jesus trew Gospell. 
The buik of Josua as I did reid, 
And thairin ane example did I find, 
How Acan tuik the excommunicat guid 
All Israel war threitnit for that sin. 
The fauour of God be na way could he win, 
Quhill trewlie tryit war faultouris of the faill ; 
Quhome Josua in flambis fell did burne, 
And than did ceis Godis wraith celestiall. 
Gif God was wraith at ane small pegrall stouth 
And for ainis fault ane multitude did shoir. 
Gif diligence to mak the giltie couth, 
Or he will do to yow as he befoir. 
Ye knaw your cryme is wors ane greit daill moir, 
Nor hunders twa of sacklis siluer fyne, 
To pull ane king fra his hie potent gloire, 
Quhome God did place be ordinance devyne. 


O ye that to our Kirk has done subscriue, 

Thir Acans try, alsweill traist I may, 
Gif ye do not, the tyme will cum beliue, 

That God to yow will rais sum Josuay. 
Quhilk sall your bairnis gar sing wallaway, 

And ye your selfis be put downe with shame. 
Remember on the tigsum latter day, 

Quhen ye rewaird sall ressaif for youre blame. 
I ken rycht weill ye knaw your dewtie, 

Gif ye do not purge yow ane and all, 
Than sall I wryte in prettie poetrie 

In Latine leid in style Rethoricall. 
Quhilk throw all Europe sall ring lyke ane bell, 
In the contempt of your malignitie, 
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Fy! fle fra Clitemnestra fell, 
For she was neuer lyke Penelopie. 
With Clitemnestra I do not fane to fletche, 
Quhilk slew hir spous the greit Agamemnon : 
Or with ony that Mynos wyfe dois matche, 
Semiramus quha brocht hir gude Lord downe. 
Quha dow abstene fra litigatioun, 
Or from his paper hald aback the pen, 
Except he hait our Scottis Natioun, 
Or than stand up and traitouris deidis commend ? 


Now all the wois that Ouid in [bin 
Into his pretty lytill buik did wryte, 
And mony mo be to oure Scottis Quene, 
For she the cause is of my wofull dyte. 
Sa mot hir hart be fillit full of syte, 
As Herois was for Leanderis deth, 
Hir self to slay for wo quha thocht delyte : 
For Henryis saik to lyke our Quene war laith. 
The doloure als that peirsit Diddos hart. 
Quhen King Enee from Carthage tuik the flycht 
For the quhilk cause unto ane brand she start, 
And slew hir self, quhilk was ane sory sycht. 
Sa mot she die as did Creusa brycht, 
The worthy wyfe of dowchtie Duik Jason: 
Quha brint was in ane garment wrocht be slycht 
Off Medea throw incantation. 
Hir lauchter lycht be lyke to trim Thysbie, 
Quhen Pyramus she fand deid at the well: 
In langour lyke unto Penelopie, 
For Ulyssis quha lang at Troy did dwell. 
Her duilsum deith be wars than Jesabell, 
Quhome throw ane windo suirlie men did thraw, 
Quhais blude did laip the cruell hundis fell, 
And doggis could hir wickit bainis gnaw. 


War I ane hund, o gif she war ane hair, 
And I ane cat and she ane lytill mous, 
And she ane bairne and I ane wyld wod bair, . 
I ane firrat and sho Cuniculus, 
To hir I sal be ay contrarius, 
Quhill to me Atropos cut the fatell threid 
And I feill deithis dartis dolorus : 
Than sall our Spiritis be at mortall feid ; 
My Spirit hir Spirit sall douke in Phlegethon, 
Into that painfull fylthie flude of hell, 
And thame in Styx and Lethee baith anone: 
And Cerberus that cruell hund sa fell 
Sall gar hir cry with mony yout and yell, 
O wallaway that euer she was borne, 
Or with tresoun be ony maner mell ! 
Quhilk from all blis sould cause hir be forlorne. 
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War Johne Bochsas on lyve, as he is deid, 
Worthy workis wald wryte in hir contempt 
Alsweil of tresoun as of womanheid, 
Thairto his pen wald euer mair be bent, 
Hir for till shame and bludie Bothwell shent. 


My bony boy, thy murning dois me harme 

Bot thy sweit figureit speiche dois me delyte ; 
In poetrie I traist yow be na barne, 

Quhilk dois reheirs the Poetis auld indyte. 
At thir traytouris I find thow hes dispyte 

And I ane Menstrell is and can sing; 
Wald thow in Poetrie thy mater wryte, 

In thair dispyte thy scellat sall I ring. 
Albeit my hart be fillit full of syte, 

And mony troublis tumbland in my mynde, 
Yet under neth this hauthorne sall I wryte, 

Or my forweirit body preis to dyne, 
In Poetrie narratioun of the cryme, 

Quhilk thow may sing, except that thow be red 
In Inglis toung quhan will gif place and tyme; 

And than in Latine leid I think to spred 
My veirsis prompt in style Rethoricall, 

Quhilk pas sall to the Kane of Tartarie, 
And peirs sall erthe and air Etheriall, 

The wickit workis done in Britannie. 


My bony boy, quod I, fair mot the fa, 
With that he rais and reikit me this bill, 

And tuik gude nycht and shuik our handis twa ; 
Sa we departit soir againis my will. 


FINIS. 


Imprentit at Edinburgh be Robert Lepreuik. 1567. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS.* 


(SEconD SERIES.) 


HE first selection of letters 

made by Mendelssohn’s literary 
executors having, as they consider, 
‘amply fulfilled the purpose of their 
publication by making him per- 
sonally known to the world,’ they 
have supplemented it by another 
which, ‘by the aid of his own ver- 
bal delineations,’ completes ‘ the pic- 
ture of his life and character, of 
which the former was but the out- 
line. 

The first volume, as our readers 
will probably have ascertained by 
this time for themselves, included 
only letters written during the two 
years commencing at the end of 
May, 1830, and ending at the begin- 
ning of June, 1832. The volume 
before us makes us acquainted with 
a much more extended period of 
Mendelssohn’s life, consisting of 
letters, the first of which is dated 
March, 1833, the last, October, 
1847, a few weeks subsequently to 
which (Dec. 4) he died. 

Some of the letters bear manifest 
signs of omission; and it is certain 
that a very large number has been 
withheld, whether by or from the 
editors, we cannot say. The records 
of Mendelssohn’s repeated visits to 
England are altogether incomplete 
and unsatisfactory ; large spaces of 
time are passed over without note 
or comment; and at least one jour- 
ney of great social and artistical 
interest, to which we shall refer 
presently, would seem to have been 
unrecorded in any presentable shape 
by one of the most punctual and in- 
defatigable of correspondents. Ad- 
mitting to the utmost the right— 
nay, even the duty—of the editors 
to withhold ‘the minute details of 
the pure and elevated happiness 
which Mendelssohn enjoyed in his 
domestic relations, as being the 
peculiar treasure of his family, 
we cannot but believe and hope 
that other seams of the mine re- 


recently opened will prove to have 
been but partially worked, and that 
we shall know a good deal more of 
Mendelssohn from his own revela- 
tions than we have as yet had the 
means of knowing. It is highly 
probable that England alone could 
furnish material for 2 volume as in- 
teresting as either of those already 
published. Mendelssohn’s relations 
with this country were extensive 
and intimate. His visits to us were 
frequent, his English connexion was 
large; for his fine nature, respon- 
sive to every touch of kindness, 
turned acquaintances into friend- 
ships as fast as he made them. He 
wrote English admirably well— 
always, we believe, correctly—and 
with that quaintness so pleasing to 
the natives of all countries in the 
writing of intelligent foreigners, 
which results, first, from the 
thought expressed being itself 
foreign, and secondly, from its being 
expressed in a form which a native 
might adopt, but which would cer- 
tainly never occur to him. Were 
Mendelssohn’s letters to his Eng- 
lish friends collected and placed in 
the hands of a judicious editor, there 
can be little doubt, we repeat, of 
their forming a volume in no way 
inferior in interest to those which 
owe their present appearance to the 
Messrs. Longman. 

Our present business, however, 
is to deal with what is before us— 
the second volume of Mendelssohn’s 
correspondence with his German 
friends, first and foremost among 
whom are his parents, his brother, 
and sisters. ‘To them, as hereto- 
fore, a very considerable number of 
letters are addressed; but in- 
creasing reputation has naturally 
widened the range of his sympa- 
thies, and brought with it its accus- 
tomed increase of care and respon- 
sibility. This volume bears the same 
kind of relation to its predecessor 


* Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847, von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Leipzig. 
1863. 
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as the so-called free fantasia (Durch- 
fihrung) of a great instrumental 
movement bears to its first period 
In the latter is shown the inven- 
tion of the composer, in what fol- 
lows, his science and skill in turn- 
ing it to account,—presenting his 
conception, as it should do, in every 
possible aspect; and thus maintain- 
ing the interest of his work, not by 
the introduction of fresh figures, 
but by the reproduction, always 
with a difference, or under different 
circumstances, of those which have 
been already introduced. These 
letters are as evidently the work 
of the author of the first series as 
all that follows the double-bar in the 
first movement of the Italian sym- 
phony is of him who wrote what 
precedes it; and the former could 
no more have existed without the 
latter, in the one case or the other, 
than a conclusion without its pre- 
miss. 

In the autumn of 1833, Mendel- 
ssohn took up his abode at Diissel- 
dorf, ‘nominally, in order to direct 
the church music and the vocal 
association, and probably also a 


new theatre which was being built 
there; but in reality for the pur- 
pose of securing quiet and leisure 


for composition.’ He remained in 
Diisseldorf for about two years— 
years certainly not of ‘quiet and 
leisure’ but of incessant and any- 
thing but untroubled occupation, — 
none the less useful, however, on 
that account to himself or to his art. 
The first of the Diisseldorf letters, 
addressed to his sister Rebecca 
(Madame Dirichtlet), is quite in the 
jocund strain with which the rea- 
ders of the Reisebriefe are so fami- 
liar. On the previous Sunday he 
had entered on his office of chapel 
master. The choir was ‘crammed 
with singers, male and female, and 
the whole church decorated with 
green branches and tapestry. The 
organist flourished away tremen- 
dously (quintulirte fiirchterlich) 
up and down. Haydn’s mass was 
scandalously gay, but the whole 
thing was very tolerable. After- 
wards came a procession, playing my 
solemn march in E flat, of which 
those who played the bass repeated 
the first section, while those who 
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played the upper parts went straight 
ahead.’ Nevertheless, as usual with 
Mendelssohn, ‘this was no matter 
at all in the open air; the whole 
thing was very tolerable;? and he 
considers it ‘a high honour that 
these itinerant musicians (Kirmess- 
musikanten) have ordered a new 
march’ from him ‘ for the next fair.’ 
Following this is an account of a 
‘somewhat touching scene’—a scene 
which, alas! has often been acted, 
and will be acted often again, not 
always before so sympathetic a spec- 
tator. A veteran conductor, under 
whose baton Diisseldorf municipal 
music had got into a condition for 
which ‘really no appropriate epi- 
thet’ existed—‘ a crabbed old musi- 
cian ina threadbare coat was sum- 
moned’ to answer for his delin- 
quencies to the ‘ powers that be.’ 
‘When he came, and they attacked 
him, he declared that he neither 
could nor would have better music : 
if any improvement was required, 
some one else must be employed; 
that he knew perfectly what vast 
pretensions some people made now- 
a-days; everything was expected 
to sound so beautiful; this had not 
been the case in his day, and he did 
just as well now as he had done all 
the days of his life ;—-which was 
only too true. Here follows Men- 
delssohn’s commentary on this pain- 
ful but inevitable transaction. ‘I 
was really very reluctant to take the 
affair out of his hands, though there 
could be no doubt that others would 
do infinitely better; and I could 
not help thinkng how I myself 
should feel were I to be summoned, 
some fifty years hence, to a town 
hall, and spoken to in this strain, 
and a young greenhorn (Gelbschna- 
bel) snubbed me, and my coat was 
seedy, and I had not the most re- 
mote idea why the music should be 
better—and I felt rather uncomfort- 
able” It may be permitted to us 
to hope that the poor old gentle- 
man and his unwilling persecutor 
have now come to a better under- 
standing—in a place where town- 
councillors cease from troubling, 
and threadbare coats are put off for 
more glorious apparel, and better 
music may be heard than was dreamt 
of in the philosophy of either. 
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His new occupation calls forth 
from Mendelssohn a strong expres- 
sion of opinion as to modern Roman 
Catholic music, and very decided 
action thereupon. Unable to find 
in Diisseldorf ‘one tolerably solemn 
mass’—anything of the old Italian 
masters, anything but ‘empty mo- 
dern theatrical stuff ’—he set off on 
a voyage of discovery to the neigh- 
bouring towns (his ‘ domains’) and 
returned in a few days laden with 
six masses by Palestrina, and trea- 
sures innumerable by Lotti, Pergo- 
lesi, Leo, and Orlando Lasso—last 
and greatest of the Gallo-Belgian 
school. On his return, however, he 
could get no one even to look at his 
‘huge packet.’ The Crown Prince 
had arrived at Diisseldorf, and no 
one had eyes for anybody or any- 
thing else. The arrival of his 
Royal Highness gives occasion for 
the production of much good music, 
though of different kind from that 
contained in the ‘huge packet,’ ac- 
companied and illustrated by reci- 
tations and ‘transparencies,’ all de- 
seribed with the usual bonhomie, 
and pleasanter, we suspect, in the 
description than in the reality. 

This letter, altogether one of the 
most charming in the volume, is 
followed by another to his father, 
which begins with a very graphic 
account of a sort of O. P. row in 
the Diisseldorf theatre, on the first 
occassion of Mendelssohn’s appear- 
ance in the orchestra as conductor. 
As there was no real subject of quar- 
rel, peace was soon made between 
the belligerents. This disturbance 
proved, however, only the com- 
mencement of his troubles. His 
orchestral troop seem to have been 
stupid, obstinate, and disorderly— 
to the extent of ‘ belabouring each 
other’ during rehearsal, which he 
did not ‘choose they should do in 
his presence; so, furious scenes 
sometimes’ occurred. His work, 
too, seems to have been incessant as 
well as disagreeable—in one week 
mounting to two great rehearsals 
every day, often occupying together 
from eight to ten hours, besides the 
preparation for the church service ; 
in fact, he ‘was obliged to under- 
take the regulation of everything— 
the acting, the scenery, and the dia- 
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logue, or it would all have gone 
wrong.’ There is something melan- 
choly—knowing, as we all do, the 
result of this wear and tear—in 
hearing of his father’s continued 
‘admonitions as to industry,’ though 
no one can doubt that these were 
intended kindly. ‘In spite of the 
pleasure that the opera causes’ 
him, he ‘can feel no sympathy for 
actual theatrical life, or the squabbles 
of the actors and their incessant 
striving after effect.’ The business 
of the theatre, too, estranges him 
‘too much from his own chief pur- 
pose in Diisseldorf, which is to work 
for himself.’ The desired ‘ two or 
three years’ quiet and leisure for 
composition’ was evidently not to 
be had in Diisseldorf, or as, alas! 
it proved, anywhere else. 

In the spring of 1834 Mendelssohn 
made an excursion to Aix-la-Chap- 
elle, where a musical festival was 
to be held. Here he fell in with 
Ferdinand Hiller (now Principal of 
the Musical Conservatory at Co- 
logne) and Frederic Chopin. ‘I 
had now,’ says he, ‘my full share 
of delight in the musical festival, 
for we three lived together, and got 
a private box in the theatre where 
the oratorio (Handel’s Deborah, to 
which Hiller had set additional ac- 
companiments) was performed ; and 
of course next morning we betook 
ourselves to the piano, where I had 
the greatest enjoyment.’ ‘As a 
pianist Chopin is now one of the 
first of all. He produces new effects, 
like Paganini on his violin, and ac- 
complishes wonderful passages, such 
as no one could formerly have 
thought practicable. Hiller, too, is 
an admirable player. Both, how- 
ever, toil in the Parisian spasmodic 
and impassioned style (Verzwei- 
flungssucht und Leidenschaftssuch- 
erei), too often losing sight of time 
and sobriety, and of true music; I, 
again, do so perhaps too little; and 
thus we all three mutually learn 
something and improve each other.’ 

From two letters, written in July 
of the same year, we gather that 
Mendelssohn is busy with his first 
great sacred work, the oratorio St. 
Paul ; and that, though ‘musical 
life goes on slowly’ in Diisseldorf, 
‘still it does go on.’ He has con- 
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trived to get up a mass of Beet- 
hoven, one of Cherubini, some can- 
tatas by J. S. Bach, and Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum. Tn these per- 
formances he is greatly helped and 
cheered by ‘the painters, who (un- 
like the musicians) are entirely de- 
void of the slightest arrogance or 
envy, and live together in true 
friendship. All this is cheering, 
and if you could only hear, in one 
of our services, the bass of our 
choir, it would do your heart good 
to see one capital fellow of a painter 
standing next another, and all 
shouting like demons’ (wie nichts 
Gutes). ‘When Immermann gives 
a new piece, they paint the decora- 
tions for it gratis; and when they 
have a feast, he composes a poem 
for them, which I set to music; and 
all this is pleasant, and in good 
fellowship.’ 

Here is an account of ‘a very 
great pleasure’ he had early in 
August of the same year. ‘I had 
received the proof-sheets of my 
rondo in E flat from Leipsig; and, 
as I was unwilling to have it pub- 
lished without at least trying it over 
once with the orchestra, I invited 
all our musicians here to come to 
the Music Hall, and played it over 
with them. As I could not offer 
them any payment for this-—which 
they would have taken highly amiss 
(their year’s training had done some- 
thing for them, it seems), I gave 
them a supper of roast veal and 
bread and butter, &c. This was 
not, however, the great pleasure I 
alluded to; but my overture to 
Melusina, which was played there 
for the first time, and pleased me 
exceedingly. In many pieces I know 
from the very beginning that they 
will sound well, and be characteris- 
tic; and so it was with this one, as 
soon as the clarionet started off at 
the first bar, It was badly played ; 
and yet I derived more pleasure 
from it than from many a finished 
performance; and came home at 
night with a gladness of heart that 
Thave not known for a long time.’ 
After the supper above mentioned, 
‘I made a vigorous speech, worthy 
of Sir Robert Peel, in which I 
strongly enforced unity, and Chris- 
tian love, and—steady time ;—after 
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the fashion of the commander who 
recommended his soldiers to trust 
in God, and keep their powder dry. 
‘Then,’ he continues, ‘they sang 
four-part songs, vowing that ‘this 
was the most delightful evening of 
their lives; then they began to 
wrangle a little, as a proof of the 
strong effect my Peel speech had 
made on them; then the sober ones 
of the party pacified them once 
more, and towards midnight we 
separated.’ 

But this outward and visible life 
was relieved by an inward and 
spiritual one, no sign of which 
reached the good Diisseldorfers, and 
into the secret of which only a few 
favoured and sympathizing souls 
were admitted. In the intervals of 
the work which lay immediately 
under his hand, he was engaged in 
a far more serious undertaking— 
the oratorio St. Paul. His letters 
to the Pastor Schubring, of Dessau, 
who assisted him in the selection 
and arrangement of the words, bear 
almost entirely on their joint un- 
dertaking ; to which he alludes 
frequently also in his home corre- 
spondence. In August (1834) he 
writes— The first part of St. Paul 
is now nearly completed; and I 
stand before it, ruminating like a 
cow who is afraid to go through a 
new door, and I never seem to finish 
it; indeed, the overture is still 
wanting, and a heavy bit of work it 
will be. Immediately after the 
Lord’s words to St. Paul on his 
conversion, I have introduced a great 
chorus (Rise up, and shine); and 
this I, as yet, consider the best 
movement of the first part.’ And, 
a few months later, he writes—‘I 
have just arrived at that point with 
St. Paul when I should be so glad 
to play it over to some one; but J 
can find no eligible person. My friends 
here are very enthusiastic with re- 
gard to it; but this does not prove 
much in its favour. The Cantor (a 
pet name for his sister Fanny) is 
wanting, with her thick eyebrows 
and her criticism. I have the second 
part now nearly in my head, up to 
the passage where they take Paul 
for Jupiter, and wish to offer sacri- 
fices to him.’ 

To the ‘ Cantor,’ some days after 
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this, he writes: ‘ A few weeks ago I 
sketched the overture of St. Paul; 
and thought I should at least 
contrive to get it finished ; but it is 
still-a long way behind.’ These, 
and other passages to the same 
effect, are the more curious and in- 
teresting, accompanied as they are 
by innumerable serio-comic accounts 
of his theatrical troubles. The 
‘ grumbling choristers to be 
snubbed ;’ the ‘stupid singers to be 
taught;’ the ‘seedy musicians to 
be engaged,’ &c. &c.—small matters 
enough in themselves, but, from 
their number and frequency, making 
continuous work of any kind an 
impossibility. The irritation caused 
by these annoyances culminated, at 
the end of a year’s endurance ; and 
he gave up all but an occasional 
and irresponsible connexion with 
the theatre during the remainder of 
his stay in Diisseldorf. 

In the autumn of 1835 we find 
Mendelssohn settled at Leipsig, 
having finally exchanged Diisseldorf 
and its heavily-charged musical at- 
mosphere for the halcyon calm of 
the former city. ‘I cannot tell you,’ 
says he, in a letter to his family, 
‘how much I am satisfied with the 
whole aspect of my position here. 
It is quiet, regular, official business. 
‘The orchestra is very good, and 
thoroughly musical; and, I think, 
in six months hence it will be much 
improved; for the sympathy and 
attention with which these people 
receive my suggestions, and instantly 
adopt them, were really touching, in 
both the rehearsals we have hitherto 
had.’ 

Very ‘shortly after this, the first 
great sorrow that Mendelssohn had 
known—the death of his father— 
came upon him. His love and re- 
verence for his parents are mani- 
fested in a hundred ways, and on a 
hundred occasions, in the course of 
the correspondence before us, and 
would of themselves lead us to re- 
gard them with something of the 
same veneration. But, though we 
have heard much of both, up to this 
time we know more of his father 
than of his mother. <A large extract 
from one of the elder Mendelssohn’s 
letters forms an interesting addition 
to the volume before us; and those 
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of the younger abound in references 
to his father’s wishes, opinions, and 
advice. That these were not in all 
cases reasonable, well-considered, 
and judicious, is only saying that 
fathers, like sons, are not infallible; 
but the affectionate respect with 
which Felix Mendelssohn would 
seem to have weighed every word 
which fell from his father’s lips or 
pen, his unhesitating compliance 
with his father’s final decision, even 
on matters concerning which he 
was, and knew that he was, in a 
position to form a sounder judg- 
ment, indicate a man whom to know 
was to revere and to love,and whom 
to revere and to love was to obey 
implicitly. ‘You have heard,’ says 
Mendelssohn, in a letter to Pastor 
Schubring, ‘of the heavy stroke 
that has fallen on my happy life, 
and on those dear tome. It is the 
greatest misfortune that could have 
befallen me ; and a trial that I must 
either strive to bear up against, or 
must utterly sink under. I say this 
after the lapse of three weeks, with- 
out the acute anguish of the first 
days; but I now feel it even more 
deeply ; a new life must now begin 
for me, or all must be at an end— 
the old life is severed.’ The new 
life, however, is not to be severed 
from, or uninfluenced by, the old. 
Sorrow cannot absolve us from duty, 
but should rather sanctify and dig- 
nify the work which is before us. 
‘I shall now work,’ says he, ‘ with 
double zeal at the completion of ‘’. 
Paul; for my father urged me to it 
in the very last letter he wrote to 
me; and he looked forward very 
impatiently to the completion of my 
work. I feel as if I must exert all 
my energies to finish it, and make 
it as good as possible, and then 
think that he takes an interest in it.’ 

There can be little doubt that 
this first great sorrow worked a 
great change in the character of 
Mendelssohn. The number and 
variety of his occupations and his 
tastes, and the interest which for the 
moment he was able to take in any 
of the former, may have prevented 
this change being very obvious io 
the external world. Some men are 
able, and seemingly not unwilling, 
in their journeys through liie, to put 
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a portion of their luggage on other 
people’s shoulders; others carry their 
own knapsacks cheerfully, and to 
all appearance with ease; till, some 
fine day, the expedition they have 
joined is startled by a cry of agony, 
and the news that the to all appear- 
ance lightest-hearted and most self- 
helpful pedestrian in it can go no 
further, and has nothing left but to 
lie down and die. An occasional 
groan will, however, generally have 
caught some friendly ear before it 
comes to this; and one or two of 
Mendelssohn’s most intimate friends 
will have been far less unprepared 
for the premature close of his career 
than those who saw him only in 
public, and caught the flash of an 
eye or the ring of a voice to which 
sadness would have seemed as alien 
as untruth. 

To his ‘dear friend,’ Dr. Rosen 
(whose sister his most dear—his 
‘one’— friend Klingemann after- 
wards married) he writes—‘I feel 
like a person walking drowsily. I 
cannot succeed in realizing the pre- 
sent; and there is a constant alter- 
nation of my old habitual cheerful- 
ness and the most heartfelt, deep 
grief; so that I cannot attain to 
anything like steady composure of 
mind. In the meantime, however, 
I occupy myself as much as pos- 
sible; and that is the only thing 
that does me good.’ There are not 
many passages in the volume of 
this kind; but their very paucity 
gives them force, and shows that 
this new melancholy was as intense 
as it was deep-seated. 

A letter to his former coadjutor, 
Schubring, discusses the possibility 
of a companion oratorio to St. Paul, 
the subject of which was to have 
been St. Peter. The scheme—which 
in Mendelssohn’s programme looked 
promising—was subsequently aban- 
doned, provisionally at first, but, as 
it proved, never to be resumed. 
But the project which of all others 
occupied Mendelssohn’s thoughts 
from the beginning to the end of his 
career, was the composition of an 
opera. The discovery or selection 
of a libretto must be alluded to a 
hundred times at least in the course 
of the two volumes before us; nor 
loes the choice of a theatre in which 
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to make his first essay occupy less 
of his attention. Paris and London 
are, in their turns, passed in review, 
along with the great musical capitals 
of Germany. But the libretto was 
never found; and his dramatic 
faculty remained to the last untried, 
at least on the opera stage. Had 
Mendelssohn’s general culture been 
inferior to what it was, or had his 
position been the average position 
of a musical composer, he would 
have been less fastidious, and must 
have encountered greater risks. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, 
either, that he would have succeeded 
—not as he succeeded in the church 
or the concert-room, continually, 
but occasionally, like other great, 
and greater, masters before him. A 
success in opera—not a success 
destime, but a success with boxes, 
pit, and gallery—a quadrille-band 
and barrel-organ success—is the 
result of such a fortuitous concur- 
rence of causes, that to obtain it more 
than once in half a dozen attempts 
would unsettle all the accepted 
statistics of opera history. A suc- 
cess in opera implies a pleasing, if 
not always a new, subject, treated 
with consummate tact; music ori- 
ginal, varied, skilful, and popular ; 
performers endowed with genius, 
only to be manifested by the exer- 
cise of rare physical gifts more 
rarely judiciously cultivated—these 
able and willing to do their best 
with the parts allotted to them, 
whether on the stage or in the or- 
chestra; a public trained by long 
habit to form a fair estimate of 
music on a first hearing ; judicious 
and honest criticism ; and we know 
not what besides ;—all brought toge- 
ther ata given time in a given place. 

Familiar as Mendelssohn must 
have been with the history of his 
art, he must, again and again, have 
counted the cost of a reputation as 
a dramatic composer; and he must 
have known that what had happened 
to Mozart, to Rossini, to Meyerbeer, 
to Weber, and (we fear it must be 
admitted) to Beethoven, might— 
nay, must—occasionally happen to 
him. He felt the importance, in 
relation rather to himself than to 
the public, of his first step ; and he 
never made it. 

Q2 
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Every phase of Mendelssohn’s 
character, and every incident in his 
career, are so attractive to those 
who have to study them, that we 
are in continually renewed danger 
of forgetting that the work before 
as is not to present either his cha- 
racter or his career in any complete 
form, but simply to put before our 


readers something which, side by’ 


side with the letters we have been 
reviewing, may enable them to form 
a correct estimate of the character 
of their writer. The great bulk of 
these letters we must leave to speak 
for themselves, which assuredly 
they are well able to do. We had 
intended, without further extract or 
description, to have called attention 
to those which have proved most 
interesting to ourselves; but the 
selection which would have served 
even this end threatened to become 
identical with the collection itself, 
and we have given up the attempt. 
The correspondence relating to 
Mendelssohn’s official position in 
Berlin, the result of which was so 
very unsatisfactory, will not have 
the same attraction for many readers 
as some other parts of the volume. 
It should, however, on no account 
be left unread, exhibiting, as it does, 
Mendelssohn in an altogether new 
capacity, and serving, therefore, to 
complete the reader’s impression of 
the whole man. 

We have spoken already of certain 
breaks in the sequence of the corre- 
spondence before us, as well as of 
some omissions, or excisions, from in- 
dividual letters. In reference to the 
former, we are disappointed to find 
no mention whatever of, no allusion 
of any kind to, Mendelssohn’s visit, 
in June, 1846, to Liége and Cologne, 
so pleasantly chronicled in Mr. 
Chorley’s Modern German Music. 
For the Liége festival—the sixth 
centenary commemoration of the 
Féte Dicu—he set the hymn Lauda 
Sion, to our minds the most interest- 
ing and original of his choral and 
orchestral works of the second order ; 
and to Cologne, besides minor contri- 
butions, he brought the noble chorus 
Sons of Art. This Cologne festival 
was, we believe, the first of those 
Rhenish gatherings at which any- 
thing like the thousands to which 
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they have since reached were brought 
together. Surely so diligent a letter 
writer must have given some one ¢ 
share in the pleasure which we 
know him to have derived from that 
eventful excursion. 

Then again in regard to the in- 
completeness of some of the letters 
that have been vouchsafed to us. In 
one written from London in June, 
1842, Mendelssohn gives his mother 
an account of his reception—a hearty 
one, as it should have been—at a 
concert ‘ where he had nothing what- 
ever to do,’ in which there is not a 
word about the performance itself, 
the music performed, who or what 
the performers were, or under what 
circumstances (they were altogether 
exceptional and unprecedented ) they 
had been got together. We have 
before us a letter addressed by Men- 
delssohn to the conductor of that 
concert on the day following that on 
which it was held, expressing, in lan- 
guage that could hardly be stronger, 
the pleasure and astonishment he 
had experienced in the performance, 
regarded musically, and the import- 
ance of the organization of which it 
was the expression, in its bearing on 
the progress of the musical art, gene- 
rally. Again, in two consecutive 
letters, one addressed to his mother, 
the other to Madame Frege, he enters 
into a number of details respecting 
the first performance of Llijuh, at 
Birmingham, in 1846. Among other 
persons named as having added to 
the ‘ favourable combinations on that 
occasion ’—the apogee, as it proved, of 
his own splendid career—is a young 
English tenor who sang the last air 
(Then shall the righteous shine forth) 
with such wonderful sweetness that 
Mendelssohn was ‘ obliged to collect 
all his energies not to be affected, and 
to continue beating time steadily, 
Surely the German editor must have 
known, or not knowing, might easily 
have ascertained, the name of this 
artist, that it might have been handed 
down in connexion with this passage. 
The next edition of the English 
translation will, we trust, record at 
the foot of the page, the name of 
Mr. Lockey, the purity of whose 
voice— blue like his eyes, as Mons. 
Gounod once said—and the refined 
simplicity of whose delivery, drew 
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forth from Mendelssohn this hearty 
and well-deserved praise. While we 
are on this subject we will so far 
indulge our nationality as to state 
that the contralto who, though her 
voice ‘was not powerful enough to 
fill the hall, sang exceeding well and 
like a musician,’ was, and the soprano, 
who showed herself ‘so devoid of 
soul and head’ (so seelenlos und so 
kopflos) was vot, an Englishwoman. 
Should Mendelssohn’s Lnglish letters 
ever see the light, we suspect they 
will fill up many a gap, and light 
up many a dark corner, in the volume 
before us. 

We are glad to be able to acknow- 
ledge a great improvement on the 
translation of the first volume in that 
of the second. There are at least 
two very different methods of trans- 
lation, and doubtless, innumerable 
varieties of each of these. In that 
which should be applied to works 
the interest of which is exactly pro- 
portionate to the extent to which 
they exhibit the individuality of their 
writers, a certain simplicity, nay, 
even homeliness of expression, which 
in an original English work would 
often touch the confines of the ridi- 
culous a little too closely, is not 
only becoming but absolutely in- 
dispensable. Doubtless grammati- 
cal English is always a sine qua 
non; but whether, in the process 
of translation, all trace of the origi- 
nal should be so entirely thrown off 
In every case, that the translation 
should read like an original, is quite 
another matter. German books there 
may be, which might have been 
written by Englishmen, but no 
Englishman could have written the 
letters which form the subject of 
this article; and we like the trans- 
lation of the second volume better 
than that of the first, because 
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more of its original idiom hangs 
about it. A passage which we have 
already quoted in reference to Men- 


“delssohn’s all but completion of the 


first part of St. Paul will sufficiently 
illustrate our meaning. ‘I stand 
before it, says he, ‘like a cow who 
is afraid to go through a new door.’ 
This is as close an approximation 
to the original, (ich stehe davor wie 
die Kuh, und kann nicht in das neue 
Thor) as could well have been 
given, and surely conveys a more 
vivid impression of Mendelssohn’s 
condition of mind than any equiva- 
lent having reference, for example, 
to standing on the river’s bank and 
hesitating to plunge into it, or fear- 
ing tostrike the centre from beneath 
the already completed arch, or any 
other out of half a dozen common 
English metaphors with which an 
Englishman might have tried to 
convey the same idea. We suspect 
that Mendelssohn’s ‘ cow’ would 
have ‘stood ruminating’ a long time 
before she would have found ad- 
mittance to Lady Wallace’s first 
volume. We rejoice greatly that a 
‘new door’ has been found through 
which she has been let in to the 
second, and accept her admission 
as a pledge for that of some other 
figures of whose extrusion we have 
already spoken. 

Since this paper has been in type, 
a new and revised edition of both 
volumes of Mendelssohn’s Letters has 
made itsappearance. We have been 
gratified to find that the majority of 
—perhaps all—the passages to 
which we took exception ina former 
article have been recast. The de- 
sire, manifested in this proceeding, 
to make her work as good as possi- 
ble, affords strong presumptive 
evidence that the translatress has 
succeeded in doing so. 

J. a 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO COMPOSTELLA. 


N the days when pilgrimages held 

the position now occupied by 
continental tours, and when the 
spirit of restlessness combined 
with religious feeling to make men 
from all parts of Europe seek dis- 
tant shrines, Santiago de Compos- 
tella was at least equal in honour 
as a place of pilgrimage with the 
two other distinguished holy places, 
Rome and the Holy Land. By 
one writer it is called ‘ the western 
Palestine.’ Indeed, it has been 
thought by some, that as the names 
of ‘ Roamer’ and ‘ Sainterer’ were 
given to those who visited respec- 
tively the city of the Popes and the 
Sainte Terre of our Lord’s ministry, 
so the name of pilgrim or stranger 
(Lat. peregrinus: Span. peregrino) 
was at first applied specifically to 
those who resorted to the shrine 
of St. James, and only at a later 
period used of travellers for devo- 
tional purposes in general; in the 
same way as many of the symbols 
of pilgrimage had originally a local 
significance, and the word Romero 
itself, which is often used in Spain for 
a pilgrim, has lost its distinctive 
meaning. However this may be, it 
is certain, that when, as seems not 
unfrequently to have been the case 
in the Middle Ages, pilgrimage was 
awarded as a penance or punish- 
ment for crimes, those which were 
called the ‘ greater pilgrimages, and 
by which the more heinous crimes 
were expiated, were to St. James, 
to Rome, and to Palestine. In like 
manner the annals of the pilgri- 
mage testify to the estimation’ in 
which it was held, by the lists of 
kings, imperial envoys, papal 
legates, medizeval saints, and lesser 
dignitaries both in Church and 
State, who from time to time were 
attracted thither; and the present 
high road between Madrid and 
Corunna, which for some distance 
follows the route which pilgrims 
used to take in coming from the 
East, still bears witness to the 
numerous travellers who passed 
and repassed by that way, in the 
towns of Villafranca and Ponfer- 
rada; the former of which was so 


called as being the halting-place 
of the French pilgrims, the latter 
from the massive bridge over the 
river Sil, built for their accommo- 
dation. Of these devotees the 
English formed no small propor- 
tion. In a metrical account of the 
pilgrimage, written in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, which has 
been preserved by Purchas in his 
Pilgrims, the route from England 
is carefully described. The travel- 
ler, taking ship at Plymouth and 
landing at Bayonne, passes the 
Spanish frontier, and then avoiding 
the rugged district of the Asturias, 
makes his way inland to Pamplona, 
Burgos, Leon and Astorga, and so 
through the mountains of Leon and 
the Cantabrian chain, by the cities 
already named, to Galicia. So great 
was the number of those who went, 
that the French king at one period 
stipulated with the King of Spain, 
that as a safeguard, no English 
should be allowed to visit Compos- 
tella without obtaining his per- 
mission. And Erasmus, in his col- 
loquy, entitled Peregrinatio religionis 
ergo, Where he intends to ridicule 
the custom of pilgrimages generally, 
introduces as a representative of 
the class, an English pilgrim newly 
arrived from the shrine of St. 
James. Indeed, it was the cessa- 
tion of visitors from England at 
the time of the Reformation that 
first caused the turn of the tide 
that had set so strongly in that 
direction. 

Such having been the former 
reputation of Santiago of Compos- 
tella, it may not be uninteresting to 
give some account of the celebration 
of the Festival of St. James, which 
in former days was the crowning 
glory of the pilgrimage, in that city 
on the 25th of July, 1863, and of 
the impression which it made on an 
English traveller. But first it may 
be well to premise some account 
of the legend which caused the 
reputation of the spot for sanc- 
tity, and of the place itself. 

The legend of St. James, though 
in some points poetical, in others 
is clumsy, and very inferior to our 
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somewhat similar legend of the voy- 
age of Joseph of Arimathea from 
Palestine to England and the plant- 
ing of the Glastonbury thorn. It 
bears more traces than most of these 
early legends do of intentional fiction ; 
and the time when it arose, corre- 
sponding as it does to the beginning 
of the resistance of the Christians 
to the Moors in Spain, seems to 
suggest that it was thought advi- 
sable to establish a centre of reli- 
gious and military devotion, to 
correspond to that which the Ma- 
hometans possessed in Cordova. It 
is maintained by the Spaniards, 
though without any real evidence, 
that when St. Peter, as the head of 
the visible Church, appointed to 
the different apostles their re- 
spective spheres of labour, the 
peninsula of Spain was allotted to 
St. James the greater, the son of 
Zebedee. Thither accordingly he 
repaired, and fixing his ordinary 
place of residence in Galicia, as the 
strongest head-quarters of idolatry, 
propagated from thence the doc- 
trines of the Gospel; the effect of 
which was, that, as his latest bio- 
grapher, one of the canons of the 
cathedral of Santiago, expresses it, 
‘our invincible nation, which has 
been enabled to resist the attack 
of all the nations of the world 
arrayed against her, and whose 
glory it has always been to reject 
all foreign novelties, and to be an 
almost idolatrous worshipper of her 
ancient customs, yielded to the 
persuasions of one man, armed only 
with the word of God.” The 
national Spanish pride is curiously 
illustrated by their jealousy of the 
honour of their patron saint. Even 
old Ambrose Morales, the most 
faithful and trustworthy of Spanish 
antiquarians, stoutly maintains that 
St. James was an Hidalgo in his 
native country, and pursued his 
callnmg of fisherman more as a 
gentleman than a labourer. And 
when the writer who has just been 
quoted wishes to support some of 
the least credible parts of the story, 
he is able to refer to the Royal 
Lusitanian Historical Society, as 
having examined and approved 
them. 

After the apostle received the 
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crown of martyrdom on his return 
to Jerusalem, his body was con 
veyed secretly to the sea-coast at 
Joppa, where it was placed on ship- 
board, and miraculously carried 
in seven days through the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the shores of Galicia. 
On its arrival at the port of Iria 
Flavia, now called Padron, a new 
portent occurred, which showed 
the desire of the saint that his 
mortal remains should rest in that 
favoured country. As the disciples 
were removing the body from the 
vessel to the shore, they rested it 
on a large stone, which instantly 
forgot its unyielding nature, and 
‘as if it had been a mass of wax on 
which a figure of heated bronze was 
laid” allowed it to sink in and 
closed around it. Now it happened 
that the government of this part of 
Spain was in the hands of a wicked 
woman called Lupa. When the 
disciples applied to her for leave 
to bury the sacred remains, she 
ordered them to harness some of 
her bulls, which were feeding on a 
neighbouring mountain, to a car, 
and convey the body whither they 
would. It was atreacherous device, 
for the bulls were untameable, 
and the mountain was guarded by 
a dragon. (There is a savour of 
Colchis about this part of the story, 
but its truth is vouched for by Pope 
Calixtus II., and by the universal 
tradition of Galicia.) However, 
when the sign of the cross was made 
over them they became perfectly 
tractable, and on being harnessed, 
drew the car containing the body of 
the saint of their own accord to the 
place where now stands the high 
altar of the cathedral of Santiago. 
There it was interred, and a chapel 
built on the spot. 

But years rolled on—weary years 
of persecution and barbarian inroad 
and foreign conquest, during which 
the position of the holy shrine was 
forgotten: until at last, in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, when 
the greater part of Spain was in the 
hands of the Moors, it was once 
more revealed in the following man- 
ner. In the reign of Alonso the 
Chaste, a contemporary of Charle- 
magne, the Bishop of Iria, whose 
name was Theodomir, received in- 
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formation that a hermit and others 
who inhabited the mountain-side 
near the site of the long-neglected 
tomb, had seen lights shining over 
a particular spot, and heard a music 
of superhuman sweetness. The 
good bishop—who himself also had 
from a distance seen a star of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, which seemed 
to hang over the place—having pre- 
pared himself and his congregation 
by fasting and prayer, proceeded to 
the spot, and on excavating it, they 
found a tomb, within which was 
the body of the apostle, together 
with his head, which had been 
severed from it, and his pilgrim’s 
staff. On hearing the joyful news, 
the king himself hastened to the 
spot, and after giving orders that 
a costly temple should be erected 
there, transferred the Episcopal See 
from Iria to that place, which hence- 
forward was called Compostella, 
that is, Campus Stelle, or ‘ the field 
where the star appeared.” From 
this time the reputation of the sanc- 
tuary continually increased, the 
miracles that were performed there 
became numerous, and pilgrimages 
were made to it from all parts of 
Europe; but what raised the wor- 
ship of the saint to its highest esti- 
mation was his appearance at the 
great battle of Clavijo in the year 
844, when he was seen at the head 
of the Christian army, mounted on 
a white charger, and hewing down 
the ranks of the infidels, who were 
driven in headlong rout from the 
field. The military order of San- 
tiago was enrolled for the protection 
of the pilgrims who came to his 
shrine. 

The name of Compostella is now 
almost unheard in Spain. The city 
is everywhere known by the name 
of Santiago. Indeed, the only trace 
of it that seems to remain is in the 
certificate which is given to pil- 
grims when they have performed 
all that is required of them, and 
which they keep as a voucher of 
their visit: this is called the Com- 
postclla, The derivation, too, of the 
name, which has been given above 
in the course of the legend, and 
which is the authorized one in 
Galicia, is more than doubtful. It 
seems almost certain that Santiago 
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de Compostella is a corruption of 
Sanctus Jacohus Apostolus, among 
the various abbreviations of which 
is found the form santo Jucomo 
Postolo, which corresponds very 
closely in pronunciation to that 
title. 

The position of the city may best 
be described by saying that it is 
situated in the north-west angle of 
the Spanish peninsula, at some dis- 
tance from the sea, at a point nearly 
equidistant from the towns of Co- 
runna on the north coast and Vigo 
on the west, and from Cape Finis- 
terre. The province of Galicia is 
composed of a jumble of mountains, 
where the ranges of the Asturias 
and the granite masses of the Can- 
tabrian chain, which form a western 
continuation of the Pyrenees, spread 
in different directions as they sink 
towards the sea. It is on some of 
the highest ground in the western 
part of this district that Santiago 
stands, near the summit of a hill 
that slopes with a long descent to- 
wards the west, while on the north- 
west and south-east the ground falls 
away into narrow valleys, thus 
leaving it conspicuous from many 
points of view. But though its 
position is thus elevated, yet on 
many sides the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood is much higher, so that 
from within it appears environed 
by mountains, and from any high 
point, such as the cathedral tower, 
a wide extent of rugged hills is 
seen, and sweeps of barren moor- 
land, as far as the eye can reach. 
It is a dreary scene, unspeakably 
so to one coming from Vigo; the 
country round which is a delicious 
garden, stretching for miles and 
miles in vineyards and maize plan- 
tations along the lower slopes of the 
lofty broken mountains, which here 
descend to the winding land-locked 
bay, forming scenery hardly sur- 
passed by that of the Italian lakes, 
and certainly superior to any that 
can be found in far-famed Anda- 
lusia. It is the land of the Spanish 
chestnut, which clothes the moun- 
tain sides: and though the vege- 
tation and flowers are mostly of a 
northern character, yet here and 
there the oleander, the orange, and 
the cypress may be seen, as proofs 
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of the geniality of the climate. In- 
deed, the natives say of it that it is 
a perpetual spring; that there is 
neither snow nor too much rain nor 
excessive heat; so that it has all the 
qualifications of an earthly paradise. 
But in passing from here to Santiago 
the contrast is complete: as you 
ascend towards the inland districts, 
first the vineyards, and then most 
of the trees, disappear, until at last 
you find yourself in the midst of a 
sort of Dartmoor, interspersed here 
and there with cultivated districts, 
and accompanied by that damp, 
rainy climate, which makes the 
coasts of the Bay of Biscay the 
Devonshire of Spain. 

Nor is the interior of the city cal- 
culated by its appearance to raise 
the traveller’s spirits. The impres- 
sion which it produces on the mind 
is one of profound melancholy. 
Everything about it shows decay 
and signs of the loss of former great- 
ness. The numerous conventual 
buildings, which, since the suppres- 
‘sion of monasteries in Spain, have 
either been left to go to ruin, or 
converted into barracks, or appro- 
priated to the use of the civil autho- 
rities, wear a dismal aspect, and 
the whole place has a deserted look, 
as if nothing flourished there. But 
the decay one sees here is wholly 
unlike that of many of the Italian 
towns, such as Ravenna and Padua, 
where picturesqueness and the ap- 
pearance of antiquity make up to 
the traveller and soften the ruinous 
look: here there is but little to help 
the imagination and suggest the 
thought of past greatness. Spain 
has been the opposite of conserva- 
tive as regards her buildings; the 
churchwardening policy of the 
‘Catholic kings’ in whitewashing 
the Alhambra has been applied in a 
variety of ways, and fine monuments 
of antiquity have been constantly 
altered and rebuilt in new styles, 
wholly out of keeping with the old. 
Some of the narrow, tortuous streets, 
however, have a character of their 
own, especially one, with arcades 
and granite columns at the sides, 
which leads through the heart of 
the city to the cathedral; and from 
some points in the higher parts of 
the city there are picturesque views 
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through the steep alleys over the 
distant mountains. But here, as at 
Constantinople and many other 
places where the romance is lost 
inside, the most pleasing effect is 
obtained from without, in conse- 
quence of the striking position, and 
the numerous towers, among which 
the three towers of the cathedral are 
conspicuous, rising gradually into 
spires. From the Alameda, or public 
park, to the west of the place, and 
separated from the, cathedral pre- 
cincts by a deep ravine, the view is 
especially fine, and from here the 
miserably frittered modern work 
with which the towers and facade 
have been encased, is not visible. 
The scallop-shell is the arms of 
the city, and is carved on the walls 
of the cathedral and on many private 
houses. It was the peculiar em- 
blem of the pilgrim to Compos- 
tella, as the palm-branch was of 
the ‘ Palmer,’ from Palestine; the 
models of St. Peter’s keys, of those 
who came from Rome; and the 
‘ ampulles, or leaden brooches with 
the head of the saint, of those from 
the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Though it has sometimes 
been thought that pilgrims from 
other places wore it, yet it is shown 
to have been originally peculiar to 
this pilgrimage by its Latin name, 
Pecten Jucobeus; by the name ap- 
plied to it by ancient authors, ‘ Shell 
of Gales or Galicia; and by an 
order of Gregory IX., who forbade 
the sale of the shells or manufacture 
of models of them, except at San- 
tiago. They may still be seen in 
the harbour at Vigo, and are brought 
to Santiago for sale from Padron 
and other places on the neighbour- 
ing seacoast; but whether, like the 
palm-branch, they were simply me- 
morials of the place, or whether 
they were intended to symbolize 
pilgrim’s fare, is not certain. The 
legend concerning them is worth 
relating, as a specimen of a story 
invented at a later period to account 
for an existing custom. When the 
ship, it is said, that bore the relics 
of the holy apostle, was passing the 
seacoast of Portugal, it happened 
that some of the nobles of that dis- 
trict were celebrating a marriage 
festival. Among the other diver- 
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sions in which the day was passed, 
was that of throwing the cane, in 
which the bridegroom took part as 
leader of one of the bands engaged. 
The scene of their sports was the 
beach itself, and in the middle of 
the game the young man’s horse 
became restive, and plunged with 
his rider into deep water. At this 
very moment the sacred vessel was 
approaching the land, and lo! a 
miracle ensued: for suddenly the 
wind fell, and the waters became 
solid, like dry land, and supported 
the horse in safety, who together 
with his rider had reappeared, with 
their festive garments and gorgeous 
trappings diversified by numerous 
scallop-shells, which had attached 
themselves to them at the bottom of 
the sea. 

It is fortunate that, notwithstand- 
ing the spirit of alteration that has 
prevailed everywhere else, the in- 
terior of the cathedral has been 
spared, for to this, as having been 
the central object of attraction, the 
most interesting historical associa- 
ations cling. Even the casing of 
stonework with which the greater 
part of the outside has been over- 
laid, miserably tasteless as it is, may 
have been of service in preserving 
the walls from the effects of the 
humid climate. The character of 
the cathedral itself and of the neigh- 
bouring buildings, has been mate- 
rially influenced by their position 
on the steep hillside, so that the 
great square at the west end is far 
below the level of the nave, which is 
supported in this part on a crypt 
with massive arches, while the cor- 
responding, though smaller, square 
at the east end is on a level with 
that part of the church, and is itself 
excavated from higher ground. The 
western facade is flanked by towers, 
and on cither side of these again are 
the outer walls of the cloisters and 
the archbishop’s palace; the whole 
forming a long and lofty, but sombre 
and gloomy mass of buildings. Op- 
posite this, on the other side of the 
square, stands another vast struc- 
ture, once a seminary for priests, 
but now appropriated to public 
offices ; and on the north side is the 
hospital built by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, where the poorer pilgrims 
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used to be entertained in great 
numbers: at present, those who 
come have food doled out to them 
on receiving a certificate from the 
authorities that they need it; but 
the building is appropriated to a 
hospital, which purpose it partly 
served in former times, as many 
pilgrims used to come thither—as 
the Jews to Tiberias and the other 
‘ sacred cities’ of Palestine—to lay 
their bones there. 

As the western doors of the 
cathedral are kept closed, the regu- 
lar entrances are in the transepts. 
The approach on the south side 
leads past the booths of the plateros, 
or silversmiths, which are built in a 
long row on to the wall of the 
cloister precincts, close to the lofty 
clock tower: here are sold small 
silver figures of the saint, and other 
emblems of the pilgrimage, while 
outside the north transept are 
stationed the women who sell the 
scallop-shells. The interior is very 
fine, though the effect is somewhat 
interfered with by the arrangement 
of the choir, which, as in all Spanish 
cathedrals, is separated from the 
sanctuary and placed in the nave, 
thereby preventing the eye from 
ranging freely over the building. 
It is a Latin cross, 270 feet long 
by 240 feet wide, and lofty in pro- 
portion. It was raised by Arch- 
bishop Gelmirez, between the years 
1078 and 1124, on the site of the 
former cathedrals, one of which was 
destroyed by the Moors, and a second 
replaced by the present more im- 
posing structure. The style is Nor- 
man, or more properly speaking, 
Lombard, with round arches, ex- 
cept in one or two places, and light 
elegant pillars. The east end is 
arranged according to the chevet 
plan, that is to say, a semi-circular 
passage or corridor, forming a con- 
tinuation of the aisles, is carried 
round behind the high altar, with 
side chapels radiating from it 
towards the exterior. Over the 
aisles are large galleries, divided 
from the nave by the pillars which 
support the clerestory; and from 
outside these galleries, at the time 
of the festival, hangings of crimson 
velvet, fringed with gold, are sus- 
pended, reaching to the spring of 
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the arches of the nave, and increase 
at once the gorgeousness and the 
gloom of the building. On the 
same occasion there is hung in a 
slanting line from the highest point 
of the roof to the screen of the 
choir the long, colourless pennant of 
the Turkish admiral at the battle of 
Lepanto, which was taken by Don 
John of Austria, and dedicated by 
him to St. James. 

As the central point of attrac- 
tion in the city is the cathedral, 
so the central object in the cathe- 
dral is the statue of Santiago. It 
stands on the high altar, which is 
detached from the wall, and marks 
the positioa of the body of the saint 
who is believed to rest below; 
according to the primitive custom 
of the south of Europe, which is 
said to -have arisen partly from the 
Apocalyptic image of the souls 
of the martyrs crying from beneath 
the altar, partly from the altar- 
table in the catacombs having been 
erected over the grave of some 
distinguished saint, that they might 
seem, in celebrating the Eucharist, 
to have communion with him even 
in death.* The image, which is 
gilt and nearly of the size of life, 
represents the saint in the character 
of a pilgrim to his own shrine, 
holding in his hand the bordon, 
or staff, from the upper part of 
which hangs a double-lobed gourd 
for carrying water, while on his 
shoulders is the esclavina, or small 
pilgrim’s cape, to which are at- 
tached several scallop-shells. The 
original staff of the saint, which was 
brought with his body from Pales- 
tine, is kept in front of the sanc- 
tuary in an upright metal case, 
within which its point is exposed to 
the touch of the faithful. The 
front of the high altar is covered 
with a magnificent plating of em- 
bossed silver, which, together with 
the numerous vessels and orna- 
ments of the same material which 
stand on either side, when illumi- 
nated by numerous lights, as is 
the case on any great occasion, 
give forth a tender, luminous bril- 
liancy which surrounds, as with a 
halo, the person of the saint. The 
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present statue dates from a period 
a little later than the erection of 
the present building; but a similar 
one existed on the same spot in the 
year 997, when Almanzor, the only 
Moorish chieftain who ever pene- 
trated to this remote corner of 
Spain, razed the city and destroyed 
the cathedral. The object of his 
expedition had been to overthrow 
the sanctuary of the enemies of 
Islam ; but in the midst of the over- 
throw of the city he spared the 
tomb of the saint, and placed a 
guard to preserve it from the fury 
of the soldiers, ‘dazzled, as the 
Spanish historians say, ‘ by a divine 
splendour,’ and in reality, probably, 
influenced by a superstitious awe 
of the superhuman protector of his 
enemies. 

Before proceeding to the festival, 
and the ceremonies in which the 
former glories of the pilgrimage 
are celebrated, a short account 
must be given of the present state 
of the pilgrimage itself. Nothing 
can well be more striking than the 
decay of the once European cele- 
brity of this place of resort. When 
in former times as many as a hun- 
dred thousand used to travel thither 
in one year, and when now other 
holy places of less repute, such as 
Einsiedlen and Loretto, are visited 
on certain days by crowdsof pilgrims, 
how strange it seems that from 
thirty to forty should be the usual 
number to be present on St. James’s 
day, and 400 in the course of the 
whole year. We had been prepared 
for this in some measure by the 
account we had received from gentle- 
men living at Corunna and other 
places in the neighbourhood; but 
still it could not fail to be a 
surprise. In the Ato Santo, or year 
of Jubilee, which happens when- 
ever St. James’s day falls on a Sun- 
day, the numbers are larger; but 
even then they do not amount to 
more than double those just men- 
tioned. On that occasion the pil- 
grimage is rendered more attractive 
by the opening of the Puerta Santa, 
or Holy Gate, which leads into the 
east end of the cathedral through 
one of the apsidal chapels. This 


* See Stanley, J/emorials of Canterbury, p. 159. 
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ancient entrance, over which is the 
inscription ‘ //@e domus Dei; hee 
porta coli, is built up at other times, 
but in the Jubilee year is opened 
with a silver hammer by the arch- 
bishop, that the faithful may pass 
through it to worship the saint. 
In former centuries one of the great 
advantages attached to this shrine 
was the frequent recurrence of this 
Aiio Santo; for whereas that at 
Rome occurred only once in twenty- 
five years, yet the popes had con- 
ceded all the privileges conferred 
by it to the Jubilee of Santiago; 
amongst which was that of plenary 
indulgence on every day of that 
year, which in ordinary years was 
granted only on the day of the festival, 
as we saw announced on a board 
hung in front of the sanctuary rails, 
inscribed Jndulgentia Plenaria ; and 
so the Metrical Guide before referred 
to, says— 


Under the hee autere lithe Sent Jame, 
The table in the Quere telleth the name: 
At alle the auterez so, by and by, 

xl. daiez to pardon is grantet to the, 

At the iii, derrez benethe the Quere, 

is plenor remission onez in the yere: 
And at alle tymes xl, daies, 

The table written so hit saies, 


The pilgrims now mostly come 
from Portugal; very few come from 
Spain itself (a noteworthy fact); 
now and then a small contingent 
is sent by France or Italy. In 
Portugal this pilgrimage is popu- 
lar, because it is accepted by the 
Pope in lieu of that to Rome, and is 
of course much less laborious. 
These approach from the south, 
whereas in former days the long 
lines of pilgrims used to enter from 
the east, having passed through the 
interior of the country by the route 
already described. We can fancy 
their joy, when about two miles 
from the city they first came in 
sight of the cathedral towers, and 
knew that the object of their long- 
ings was attained, and their weary 
journey ended; for to natives of a 
northern climate, the route through 
the interior of Spain in the heat 
of summer must have been most 
fatiguing. From thence they 
crawled to the city on their knees 
as penitents; so that the whole 
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scene, and the mixture of joy and 
sorrow, may not unaptly remind us 
of Tasso’s description of the ap- 
proach of the Crusaders to Jeru- 
salem. 

Though the pilgrims in 1863 were 
but an insignificant feature in the 
whole festival, yet those that were 
there were a striking sight, with 
their staves in their hands, and 
wearing the cape adorned with 
scallop-shells; and some were way- 
worn and tattered, as if they had 
come from far. The observances 
required of them are as follows: 
first they have to confess; and for 
those who have fallen into crime ¢ 
special confessional is provided, 
which is called Tubula post naufra- 
gium, or ‘a plank to save after ship- 
wreck ;’ after this they visit the 
relics, which consist of the usual 
heads and bones of saints, often 
incased in magnificent jewellery. 
Catalogues of these are provided, 
some of them in French, for the use 
of foreign pilgrims. In old times 
there used to be interpreters, who 
described the objects of adoration 
in various languages, and on St. 
James's day there still is said to be 
one who performs this office in 
French, but he did not appear on this 
occasion. The crowning act of this 
pilgrimage, however, remains to be 
told; this consists in mounting by a 
narrow staircase behind the statue 
of the saint, placing the hands on his 
shoulders and kissing his cape. To 
perform this, crowds of Galician 
peasants may be seen passing in on 
one side and out at the other, to- 
gether with the pilgrims, in honour 
of their patron saint—‘ owr Apostle,’ 
as they call him. After this the 
pilgrim receives his compostella, or 
certificate, which in former times, 
when the pilgrimage was required 
either as a necessary qualification 
for entering on an inheritance, or as 
an expiation for a crime, was pre- 
served as a document of great 
value. 

For several days before the 25th, 
visitors began to flock into the city, 
the upper classes arriving by the 
public conveyances from Corunna, 
Lugo, Vigo, and other places within 
acircuit of fifty or sixty miles, while 
on the day preceding the festival, 
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the roads were thronged with farm- 
ers and peasants in holiday dress, 
some riding, some on foot, carrying 
saleable articles, or driving the carts 
of the country, which are drawn by 
bullocks, and creak distressingly 
with their solid wooden wheels. It 
was a lively scene; and here and 
there were calvacades, reminding 
one of the Canterbury Tules, with 
gaily decorated mules or spirited 
black ponies of the country. Some- 
times a man and his wife would be 
mounted on the same mule, the 
cavalier supporting his companion, 
in loving wise, with his arm in de- 
fault of a pillion. All were equally 
in pursuit of devotion, business, and 
pleasure; for what wus the great 
day of pilgrimage, is now the great 
provincial festival and fair of Gali- 
cia and the neighbouring parts of 
Spain; though in part, also, it par- 
takes of a national character, from 
the nature of the events it cele- 
brates. It was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for studying the Galician 
people, in whom the old Iberian 
element seems strongly to predomi- 
nate, while their neighbours of the 
Asturias, who are a thorough con- 
trast to them, from their light com- 
plexions and blue eyes, show evident 
traces of a large admixture of 
Gothic blood, as might be expected 
from that province having so long 
been the head-quarters of the 
Gothic monarchy. The Galicians 
are short in stature and a singularly 
plain people, having dark com- 
plexions, broad faces, thick features, 
and duil, inexpressive countenances., 
Some of those who came from re- 
mote parts of the country were 
amusingly grotesque figures; and 
throughout the Peninsula, the 
Gallegos—many of whom become 
porters and domestic servants at 
Madrid, Lisbon, and in other large 
towns—are noted for their stupidity 
and boorishness. However, both on 
this occasion and in other places, they 
appeared a remarkably good-hu- 
moured and well-behaved people ; 
and during the whole of the festivi- 
ties we saw nothing like drunken- 
ness or quarrelling. The men 
commonly wear a jacket and breeches 
of brown serge, and carry a staff, 
which is used both for walking, for 
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driving oxen, and for playing single- 
stick; but the most remarkable 
part of their dress is their hats— 
either the broad-brimmed flapping 
hat, or the strange cocked hat, peaked 
on one side, which is often elabo- 
rately braided: the ‘porkpie’ of 
Andalusia, too, is sometimes, but 
rarely,seen. In rainy weather they 
also wear a cloak formed of loose 
straws, which hang down over the 
person, and are fastened into a 
collar of the same material round 
the neck, so that it looks from a 
distance as if they were thatched. 
The women wear the scarlet escla- 
vina, or cape, trimmed with black 
velvet, and a handkerchief of some 
bright colour, frequently yellow, 
tied mantilla-wise over the head. 
Red and yellow are the favourite 
colours in Spain, and form the 
stripes of the national flag. In 
some districts, however, a head- 
dress worked in white muslin and 
hanging down behind, is the gala 
costume; and a large number have 
gold necklaces or earrings. After 
seeing these dresses, the idea sug- 
gests itself whether not only the 
scallop-shells, but all the pilgrim’s 
emblems, may not have been sug- 
gested by objects found on the spot. 
Thus the staff of the men and the 
cape of the women are found in the 
statue of St. James in the cathedral ; 
the wide-brimmed hat, too, is repre- 
sented in the small metal figures of 
the saint; the double-lobed gourd 
already mentioned grows in Galicia; 
and it would seem, from a curious 
passage in Erasmus’s Colloquies, that 
something like the straw cloak 
was sometimes worn by pilgrims. 
The sceptic there addresses his 
friend returned from Compostella 
thus: Sed quid istuc ornatus est ? 
obsitus es conchis imbricatis (the 
scallops), stanneis et plumbeis imagini- 
bus oppletus undique (metal images, 
corresponding to the silver ones now 
sold), culmeis ornatus torquibus— 
this last emblem seems very much 
like the straw cloaks described 
above. 

The ceremony, with. which the 
festival commenced at noon on the 
eve of the saint’s day, was decidedly 
of a burlesque character. This was 
the procession of ‘the Giants’ (/os 
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Gigantes), which took place in the 
square to the east of the cathedral. 
Long before twelve o’clock,the place 
was thronged with people, a most 
picturesque crowd from their gay 
dresses ; some sheltering themselves 
from the sun under the granite 
arcades, some moving about the 
wide area, while others had occu- 
pied the flight of steps which runs 
the whole length of the north side 
of the square, and increased still 
more the brightness of the scene by 
the umbrellas, crimson, purple, and 
blue, with which they shaded them- 
selves from the July sun. In the 
centre was placed on the ground a 
quantity of fireworks, intended to 
produce that banging noise which 
seems almost inseparable from a 
Southern people's enjoyment of 
a holiday celebration, as any one 
can testify who has been present 
at the festivities of a Greek 
Easter. At the first stroke of the 
clock a rocket was sent up from the 
roof of the cathedral, the lofty doors 
at the base of the clock-tower were 
thrown open, and there issued forth 
one after another, eight gigantic 
figures of men and women, in gor- 
geous costume, preceded by a bag- 
pipe and drum—the two first of 
them being about twelve, the rest 
about eighteen feet high, and large 
in proportion, carried on wooden 
frames by men, who as well as the 
frames were concealed beneath the 
drapery. The two first and shorter 
figures were dressed in the style of 
strangers from beyond the Pyrenees : 
the lady, a blooming, middle-aged 
creature, having a cap, a figured 
dress, and a parasol; while the 
gentleman, whose head was of a 
size reminding one of some of 
Punch’s caricatures, wore a white 
overcoat, black-velvet waistcoat, 
and striped tie, together with a 
white hat and cane, and an eye- 
glass in his eye. The six other 
figures, which towered in grandeur 
above the representatives of modern 
times, were also in pairs, and robed 
in garments of green and gold, and 
other gorgeous raiment; the first 
two representing an European king 
and queen, who wore pilgrims’ 
capes, adorned with scallop-shells, 
over their shoulders; the next two, 
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Turkish sovereigns with crowns on 
their heads; and the rear was 
brought up by two Moors, male and 
female, who were represented as 
coal-black negroes. ‘This ancient 
custom is intended to represent the 
great ones of the earth coming to 
do homage to Santiago; the two 
first figures being evidently a later 
addition, and regarded (so we were 
told) as the humorous part of the 
exhibition. It was excessively ludi- 
crous to see these figures, with the 
immoveable expression of their huge 
painted masks, towering above the 
crowd as they moved along. Three 
times they went round the square, 
occasionally stopping to perform a 
sort of mystic dance, and then moved 
off to parade through various parts 
of the city. We could learn nothing 
of the period at which this ceremony 
originated; but the people of the 
place spoke of it as being very 
ancient; and it is much more likely 
to have descended from the Middle 
Ages than to be an invention of 
modern times. That it bears a 
semi-religious character is shown 
by the figures being kept in the 
church ; and on the following day, 
when the civil authorities went in 
procession from the town hall to 
the cathedral, they were preceded 
as far as the transept doors by 
these grim monsters. 

In the evening there was a great 
display of fireworks in front of the 
west end of the cathedral, where a 
large erection had been run up in the 
shape of a facade, to form a grand 
concluding spectacle. Of the fire- 
works themselves little need be said, 
except that they were really fine ; 
and now and then a beautiful effect 
was produced by the rockets, which 
lighted up the cathedral towers 
with fitful gleams in their ascent, 
bringing out to view all their de- 
tails, which before were faintly seen 
in the dim starlight. But the sight 
was the people. The square was of 
great dimensions, and crowded in 
every part by men, women, and 
children, who, during a great part 
of the evening, were howling out 
their wild Galician songs with a dis- 
cordant nasal sound. Besides this 
there were the cries of the water- 
carriers; and when the bells rang 
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out, and the royal band, sent down 
from Madrid for the occasion, began 
to play at the same time, the din 
was indescribable. Again, when 
any of the larger fireworks were let 
off, it was wonderful to see the 
thousands upon thousands of dark, 
uncouth. faces, pale in the brilliant 
light, gazing open-mouthed at the 
one object of attraction. At last, 
when the whole pyrotechnic facade 
was lighted, there appeared in the 
centre, in large letters, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘At CEBEDEO,’—‘ to the Son of 
Zebedee,—a curious honour, it 
might seem, to be paid to one of our 
Lord’s apostles—though, whether 
it really had any reference to his 
being the ‘Son of Thunder, we did 
not discover. 

On the morrow, the celebration 
of St. James’s day began betimes 
with the procession of the autho- 
rities to the cathedral, escorted, as 
has been already mentioned, by 
‘the Giants.’ Among them were 
the Governor of the province, who 
represents the Queen of Spain, and 
brings her annual offering to the 
saint; and the Chevalicr of San- 
tiago, one of the grandees of Spain, 
and the representative of an Order 
which was once formidable even to 
the monarchy. The present holder 
is a military man, who distinguished 
himself in Morocco: by virtue of 
his office he has a seat in the cathe- 
dral with the Canons, and wears a 
long white robe, with a hood and 
red cross at the back. They were 
inet by the clergy at the doors; and 
then the whole body of clergy and 
laity marched round the building, 
the Cardinal Archbishop coming 
last, together with two mitred 
bishops. In this procession was 
carried a figure of St. James’s head, 
set in silver, with four silver lamps 
at the sides, and surmounted by a 
canopy of the same material, on the 
top of which is a small figure of the 
saint on horseback, in martial array, 
and wielding a sword, as he ap- 
peared at the Battle of Clavijo. 
The eecremony which next followed, 
that of swinging the silver censer, 
is perhaps the most interesting of 
all, as it carries us back forcibly to 
the days of the pilgrimage. Its 
history is this:—In the medizyval 
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times, when the pilgrimage was at 
the height of its reputation, crowds 
of pilgrims used to pass the night 
on the floor near the shrine of the 
apostle ; and to purify the air, which 
was infected by the presence of so 
vast a multitude, it was found neces- 
sary to place burning censers in all 
the neighbouring chapels. After the 
Reformation, when the numbers be- 
gan to fall off, and the censers were 
no longer used, it was determined 
to perpetuate the memory of their 
use by constructing out of them one 
colossal censer. So great is its size 
and weight that, in order to swing 
it, it has to be worked by a rope 
and pulley, supported by ironwork, 
which projects from the lower part 
of the dome over the intersection of 
the nave and transepts. By this 
means it was set in motion, and 
swung higher and higher over the 
heads of the admiring multitude, 
emitting vast clouds of fragrant 
smoke, until at last it nearly reached 
the roof of either transept in its 
course. After various musical per- 
formances in different parts of the 
building, the Archbishop took his 
seat in front of the high altar, and 
made an address on receiving from 
the Governor of the province the 
Queen’s annual present of 12,000 
reals (about £110), which was con- 
tained in a vase presented in her 
name by the Duke of Montpensier, 
when he visited Santiago at the 
Aiio Santo, in 1852. At the same 
time the Archbishop received the 
gifts of the Chevalier of Santiago 
and the other dignitaries, in a gilt 
alms-dish, in shape like a scallop- 
shell, between two and three feet in 
diameter. High mass, as usual, con- 
cluded the ceremony. 

In the meanwhile, a very different 
scene was being enacted elsewhere. 
This was the cattle-fair, which was 
held. on a sloping hill-side outside 
the town, close to the Alameda. 
Here were congregated together, in 
no slight disorder, and without any 
barriers to separate them from one 
another, a confused mass of sheep, 
goats, and oxen, together with hun- 
dreds of horses and mules for sale. 
The fair lasts for three days; and 
during this time the gray old city 


presents an aspect very unlike its 
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usual one of lonely melancholy. All 
the streets were full of picturesque 
peasants, talking, bargaining, or 
staring about them. Indeed busi- 
ness and pleasure seemed to have 
more than their fair share of favour, 
for the attendance in the cathedral 
was not large, considering the great- 
ness of the occasion; and in those 
who did attend, whether to pay 
homage to the saint, or to take part 
in the other ceremonies, the absence 
of anything like fervour or strong 
devotional feeling was not a little 
remarkable. 

As regards the pilgrimage, it will 
have been seen, from what has been 
already mentioned, how entirely the 
spirit which suggested such devo- 
tional exercises has departed from 
Spain. Holy places still exist, it is 
true, in various parts of the country, 
especially in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, and are much frequented on 
certain days by the peasants who live 
in their vicinity: but this is a wholly 
different thing from long journeys 
undertaken with a religious object. 
When we asked the Sacristan of the 
cathedral what, in his opinion, was 
the cause of this decline, he replied, 
that it was owing to the decay of 
faith, which was brought about by 
the influence of Protestants, the 
introduction of bad books, and simi- 
lar causes. His words corresponded 
curiously to those which Erasmus 
puts into the mouth of his pilgrim 
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from Compostella: ‘ Zee nova per- 
suasio, he says, speaking of the 
Reformation, ‘que late per orbem 
divagatur, facit ut [divus Jacobus 
infrequentius salutetur solito’ The 
change is one not to he regretted. 
Whatever good results may have 
arisen from pilgrimages in former 
times—in the careful maintenance 
of roads and increase of communica- 
tion; in the intelligence awakened 
and prejudice modified by a know- 
ledge of distant countries and un- 
wonted sights; and, to a certain 
extent, in the support lent to reli- 
gious fervour,—yet, even then, 
they were more than counterbal- 
anced by the accompanying evils. 
Independently of the superstition 
which they fostered, they were con- 
demned at an early period by several 
of the greatest Christian fathers, 
such as Augustine and Chrysostom, 
on account of the immorality which 
resulted from them: and their cha- 
racter at a later date, when they 
were most universally practised, 
may be gathered from a passage in 
the De Jmitatione Christi, which, at 
first sight, is apt to startle the 
modern traveller: ‘ They who wan- 
der much abroad, seldom thereby 
become holy.’ Let us hope that, 
where they have passed away, the 
zeal which often prompted them is 
not wholly lost to religion, but sanc- 
tified to better and more useful pur- 
poses. 


H. F. T. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS OF CONCORD. 


T is now nearly thirty years since 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, having 
already startled the generation of 
young Americans from the drowsi- 
ness which they had inherited, re- 
turned from his communion with 
Carlyle, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
and came to his ancestral home at 
Concord, Massachusetts, to be the 
Arthur of an intellectual Round 
Table. The little village of Concord 
is about twenty miles from Boston, 
just too far to be an inviting place 
of residence to those having business 
with the city. It had exactly the 
same number of inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the census of 1860, that it 
had in 1850—about 1200. It is 
known among the manufacturing 
towns around as Sleepy Hollow. Its 
visitors for fifty years had been only 
some young patriots who came occa- 
sionally to stand on the spot where 
the first physical resistance was 
made to the soldiers of George III. 
by his revolutionary colonies— 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world, 


But within these thirty years 
there have been more pilgrims to 
Concord than were ever attracted by 
the little granite shaft, and the sub- 
merged buttresses of the old bridge, 
which indicate the sacred spot. For 
in that time the seemingly sleepy 
little village has been the arena of 
a nobler revolution,—that against 
creeds and forms whose time had 
come to pass away, but which still 
aspired to grasp and wield in their 
skeleton hands the sceptre of the 
New World. 

Emerson stood not only by gifts 
but by hereditary right the repre- 
sentative of whatever new unfold- 
ings of thought might be possible 
under the new conditions of Ameri- 
can life. He was the eighth in 
regular succession of a family line 
of clergymen; a most important 
fact in a country where the clergy- 
man was at once the scholar and 
authentic spiritual guide in every 
community, and also a paramount 
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power behind every magistrate ; and 
it is well known that the Puritans 
did not fail to appreciate the sweets 
of power when they became the 
rulers instead of the ruled. But it 
is more interesting to know that 
these eight ministers of the family 
had each represented the most ad- 
vanced phase of what is called 
‘New England Theology,’ in his 
time. The earliest ancestors had 
of course preached extreme Calvin- 
ism; but no ray of liberalism that 
mitigated that shadow was without 
an Emerson standing for it. When 
the time of Arminianism came, 
Emerson’s grandfather was in the 
van of its defenders, and his father 
was one of the earliest to avow Uni- 
tarianism. Ralph Waldo certainly 
proved himself to be, if I may be 
allowed the phrase, ‘a chip of the 
old block,’ when he took Unitarian- 
ism, in the plaintive language of an 
old Boston clergyman, and carried 
it God knows where. Emerson 
thus inherited the accumulated 
culture and heresies of two hun- 
dred years, and is reverently re- 
garded by his disciples as the con- 
summate flower which the sturdy 
root and thorny stem of Puritanism 
existed to produce. 

It is a part of the Boston creed 
that one who is born in that city 
does not need to be born again. 
Destiny gave this advantage to 
Emerson, May 25th, 1803. He had 
the usual advantages, also, of a boy 
of good family, brought up in a city 
where, as I think, more careful at- 
tention is paid to the real education 
of children than in any other part of 
the world. So early as the age of 
fourteen he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, at Cambridge, where he was 
graduated in 1821. He had the 
much-sought distinction of being 
the Class-Poet on class-day. He did 
not take a very high rank in his class, 
though, during his college course, 
he had twice received a Bowdoin 
prize for dissertations, and once a 
Boylston prize for declamation. 
Amongst his companions he was 
distinguished for general literary 
attainments. After graduation, 
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Emerson studied in the Divinity 
College at Cambridge, and at the 
same time taught school ; this extra 
labour was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of educating, at Harvard, his 
younger brother Charles, who was 
by many at that time regarded as 
intellectually superior to Ralph 
Waldo. This young man died soon 
after graduation, leaving behind him 
a few remarkable manuscripts, which 
were published in the Dial, as 
‘Notes from the Journal of a Scho- 
lar.’ In 1826, Emerson was ‘ appro- 
bated’ by the Middlesex Association 
of Ministers ; but, his health failing, 
he spent the winter in Florida and 
South Carolina. In 1829 he was 
ordained pastor of a church of im- 
portance in Boston. He had been 
in this position a year or two when, 
as the regular day for celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper returned, he an- 
nounced to his congregation that he 
must decline to administer it. He 
gave as his reason, that he thought 
the Quakers right in thinking that 
the Lord’s Supper was an inward 
communion, which was only sensu- 
alized by the presentation of out- 
ward symbols. This wrought such 
an agitation amongst his fellow- 
ministers, that he resigned his pul- 
pit. About this time also his spirits 
were much depressed by the loss of 
his wife, a beautiful and superior 
woman, whom he married in Sep- 
tember, 1830, and lost in less than 
five months thereafter. He then 
visited Europe, where he had im- 
portant interviews with Landor, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and more 
particularly with Thomas Carlyle, 
whose genius he was perhaps one of 
the first to recognize. He travelled 
far, and by a private carriage, to find 
Craigenputtock, amid its ‘ desolate 
heathery hills, where the lonely 
scholar nourished his mighty heart.’ 
Many will remember his account of 
this visit. ‘We went out,’ he says, 
‘to walk over long hills, and looked 
at Criffel, then without his cap, and 
down into Wordsworth’s country. 
There we sat down and talked of the 
immortality of the sonl. It was 
not Carlyle’s fault that we talked on 
that topic, for he had the natural dis- 
inclination of every nimble spirit to 
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bruise itself against walls, and did 
not like to place himself where no 
step can be taken. But he was 
honest and true, and cognizant of 
the subtle links that bind ages to- 
gether, and saw how every event 
affects all the future. “Christ died 
on the tree: that built Dunscone 
kirk yonder: that brought you and 
me together. Time has only a 
relative existence.” ’ 

On his return from Europe in the 
winter of 1833, Emerson began his 
career as a lecturer, and really cre- 
ated the Lyceum system of America. 
The successive subjects upon which 
he lectured during the next few years 
indicate the direction of his studies: 
—‘ Water;’ ‘Italy’ (2); ‘The rela- 
tion of Man to the Globe’ (3); 
‘Michel Angelo;’ ‘Milton;’ ‘Lu- 
ther; ‘George Fox;’? ‘Edmund 
Burke.’ 

In the year 1835 Mr. Emerson 
was a second time married, and 
went to reside in Concord. In the 
same year he began to be known as 
one who was giving new views to the 
people. Large and anxious crowds 
attended his lectures on ‘ The Times, 
on ‘The American Scholar,’ on 
‘Transcendentalism,’ and kindred 
subjects. The excitement was very 
great. He spoke to the young men 
around him with an emphasis that 
deprived them of sleep. He brought 
the age to the bar of judgment. ‘ Our 
age,’ he cried, ‘is retrospective. It 
builds the sepulchres of the fathers. 
It writes biographies, histories, and 
criticism. The foregoing generations 
beheld God and nature face to face; 
we through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy our original rela- 
tion to the universe? Why should 
not we have a poetry and philosophy 
of insight, and not of tradition, and 
a religion by revelation to us, and 
not the history of theirs? Embo- 
somed for a season in nature, whose 
floods of life stream around and 
through us, and invite us, by the 
powers they supply, to action pro- 
portioned to nature, why should we 
grope among the dry bones of the 
past, or put the living generation 
into masquerade out of its faded 
wardrobe” ‘The sun shines to-day 
also. There is more wool and flax 
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in the fields. There are new lands, 
new men, new thoughts. Let us 
demand our own works and laws 
and worship.’ Of course a religious 
teacher could not go on in this 
strain without producing a panic in 
the churches. This came, and cul- 
minated in a formal condemnation 
of his doctrines by the Faculty of 
the Divinity College (Unitarian), 
upon his delivery of the celebrated 
address before the graduating class 
of that institution in 1838. That 
address was an era in the religious 
history of New England: it created 
a new school of Unitarianism, and 
planted the germ of an American 
philosophy. Theodore Parker was, 
as yet, a comparatively unknown 
inguirer when he heard it; to him 
it was a crystallizing touch as to 
many others. In his private jour- 
nal was found the foliowing entry: 
— Sunday, July rsth, 1838. Pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge to hear the 
valedictory sermon by Mr. Emerson. 
In this he surpassed himself as much 
as he surpasses others in the gene- 
ral way. I shall give no abstract. 
So beautiful, so just, so true, and 
terribly sublime was his picture of 
the faults of the church in its pre- 
sent position. My soul is roused, 
and this week I shall write the long- 
meditated sermons on the state of 
the church and the duties of these 
times.’ 

From this time Concord became 
a transcendental Mecca, and was 
visited by all manner of ‘come- 
outers.’ Men with long hair, long 
beards, and long collars ; very many 
with long ears; those who believed 
that man was to reach the millen- 
nium by abstinence from meat; 
committees from the Female Short- 
Skirt Society ; communists of every 
hue; all came with laughable per- 
tinacity, each seeking to get the new 
candle for his altar, and each in full 
chase of the millennium which Mrs. 
Emerson had much reason to wish 
would make haste and come. But 
Emerson’s mind was, like Thebes, 
hundred-gated. Fortunately, though 
there are swarms of insects at the 
tropics, there are also to be found 
gorgeous growths and birds with 
Sunset tints. Around him were 


Channing, Thoreau, Curtis, Haw- 
thorne, Ripley, and above all, Mar- 
garet Fuller. Then Concord became 
a centre of ‘extraordinary generous 
seeking.’ The effect of the presence 
of these superior persons upon the 
village itself was most remarkable: 
it was as if a new climate had 
breathed upon it and evoked germs 
and growths which were hitherto 
unsuspected. This little agricultu- 
ral village presently had libraries, 
scientific classes, and lecturers, such 
as many large cities could not show. 
Emerson was looked up to as the 
good genius of the place and of the 
country; he was a prophet most 
honoured in his own country. 

The Aspasia of this high council 
was Margaret Fuller. Plain, and, 
to many, even repulsive in appear- 
ance, she had a light within which 
could shine out and in which she 
was easily transfigured. She hada 
special and personal relation to each 
of the magnates around her, discern- 
ing their individualities more clearly 
and swiftly than they themselves 
could. One of her most intimate 
friends described her peculiar power 
of reading faces and forms as a kind 
of spiritual fortune-telling. Witha 
devotion akin to fascination, the old 
and the young gathered about this 
transcendental queen; and _ the 
young girls declared that they wilted 
if she left the village but for a day. 
They were freely admitted to her 
room, and the magic play of her 
voice was like the singing of a foun- 
tain. Nor was it with a few choice 
minds that her singular power was 
alone felt. ‘The Concord stage- 
coachman,’ says Emerson, ‘ distin- 
guished her by his respect, and the 
chambermaid was pretty sure to 
confide to her on the second day her 
homely romance.’ The better class 
of young Cambridge students came 
to see her, as if she had been a revi- 
sory Professor: through the pro- 
blems which engaged them her all- 
revealing eye shot like lightning, 
and for each she read the mystic 
characters of his destiny; and I 
know several distinguished men 
who have declared that they have 
ever since been living and toiling 
under standards erected for them 
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by Margaret on such occasions. Of 
course, with this power and magnet- 
ism there was much that was strange 
and much that was morbid. She 
was a Victim of pain nearly all her 
lifetime ; read and wrote in bed, and 
fancied that she could understand 
anything better when suffering, and 
that ‘ pain acted like a girdle to give 
tension to her powers.’ ‘ During a 
terrible attack of headache, writes 
one of her friends, ‘ which made her 
totally helpless, Margaret was yet 
in her finest vein of humour, and 
kept those who were assisting her 
in a strange painful excitement 
between laughing and crying by 
perpetual brilliant sallies.’ 

There was a singular mixture of 
faculties and tendencies in this ex- 
traordinary woman, calculated to 
remind one of Mrs. Browning’s ad- 
dress to George Sand,—‘ Thou great- 
souled woman and _ large-hearted 
man!’ Margaret was fully conscious 
of the male intellect in which was 
incarnate her sensitively feminine 
heart. In some unpublished verses 
‘To the Moon,’ she wrote: 


But if I steadfast gaze upon thy face, 

A human secret like my own I trace, 

For through the woman’s smile looks the 
male eye. 


She had a fancy, too, for wearing 
carbuncles, because carbuncles are 
male and female; the latter casts 
out light, the male has his within 
himself; for she was not without 
a tendency to dally with the stories 
of spells and charms; and, it seems, 
really believed that, when she 
turned her head on one side, she 
had second sight. It is certain that 
her eyes were, at times, visible in 
the dark. 

Her ‘conversations’ given in 
Boston, were attended by Emerson, 
Parker, Phillips, Lowell, and indeed 
all the leading persons of that 
region. Her wonderful eloquence 
and electric spirit gave to these 
conversations an impressiveness and 
influence which cannot be inferred 
from the scanty reports which have 
been preserved of them. However, 
I will give a specimen, if only for its 
drollery, and to show the kind of 
intellectual activity which was the 
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firstfruit of the ‘transcendental 
movement’ in New England :— 

March 22nd, 1841.—The ques- 
tion of the day was, What is Life? 
Let us define, each in turn, our 
idea of living. Margaret did not 
believe we had, any of us, a distinct 
idea of life. 

A. §. thought so great a question 
ought to be given for a written de- 
finition. ‘ No,’ said Margaret, ‘ that 
is of no use. When we go away to 
think of anything, we never do think. 
We all talk of life. We all have 
some thought now. Let us tell it. 
C——, whatis life?? C—— replied, 
‘It is to laugh or cry according 
to our organization.’ ‘ Good,’ said 
Margaret, ‘but not grave enough. 
Come, what is life? I know what 
I think. I want you to find out 
what you think.’ 

Miss P. replied, ‘ Life is divi- 
sion from one’s principle of life in 
order to a conscious reorganization. 
We are cut up by time and cireum- 
stance in order to feel our reproduc- 
tion of the eternal law.’ Mrs. E.: 
‘We live by the will of God, and 
the object of life is to submit,’—and 
went on into Calvinism. Then 
came up all the antagonism of Fate 
and Freedom. 

Mrs. H. said, ‘God created us 
in order to have a perfect sympathy 
from us as free beings.’ Mrs. A. 
B. thought the object of life was to 
attain absolute freedom. At this 
Margaret immediately and visibly 
kindled. C. 8. said, ‘God creates 
from the fulness of life and cannot 
but create; he created us to over- 
flow without being exhausted, be- 
cause what he created necessitated 
new creation. It is not to make us 
happy, but creation is his happiness 
and ours.’ 

Margaret was then pressed to 
say what she considered life to be. 
Her answer was full, clear, and 
concise, and so inspiring that the 
reporter apologizes for not giving it: 
he was magnetized. He says, ‘She 
began with God as Spirit,—life so full 
as to create and love eternally, yet 
capable of pause. Love and crea- 
tiveness are dynamic forces, out 
of which we, individually, as crea- 
tures, go forth bearing his image, 
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that is, having within our being the 
same dynamic forces, by which we 
also add constantly to the total sum 
of existence, and shaking off igno- 
rance and its effects, and by becom- 
ing more ouselves, 7.e., more divine, 
destroying sin in its principle, we 
attain absolute freedom, we return 
to God, conscious like himself, and 
as his friends, giving as well as re- 
ceiving felicity evermore. Inshort, 
we become gods, and able to give 
the life which we now feel ourselves 
able only to receive.’ 

With Margaret Fuller began the 
demand of women in America for 
social and legal existence; and 
what is known as the ‘Woman’s 

tights Movement’ is the organiza- 

tion of her spirit which, like that of 
John Brown, is still ‘marching on.’ 
Her claim for an independent de- 
velopment for women knew no 
bounds: ‘let them be sea-captains 
if they will? The modifications of 
many hard laws in the States, rela- 
ting to women, must be credited to 
the interest which she awakened. 

In after years she went to Rome, 
and remained there during the re- 
volutions of 1848, doing valuable 
service in the hospitals. Here also 
she married Count Ossoli. 

There were, it is known, many ill- 
natured rumours concerning this 
marriage, the peculiarities of which 
were justified by circumstances. 
Many of her friends, and amongst 
them the Brownings, wished Marga- 
ret to make public explanations of 
these circumstances ; but she stoutly 
refused, saying, ‘that no one for 
whose opinion she cared would be 
likely to believe that she had done 
anything wrong in such a matter.’ 
In this she certainly did not under- 
rate the confidence with which her 
friends in America regarded her. 
It was at Florence that Margaret en- 
joyed the friendship and acquaint- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, who 
appreciated her rare powers fully as 
much as her friends in America did, 
during the last six months of her 
life. It was with them that she, 
with her husband and child, spent 
the last evening that she ever spent 
on land. As Margaret went to 
the ill-starred ship, Mrs. Browning 
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pressed upon her finger a ring with 
a carbuncle in it, entirely unaware 
of her superstition already alluded 
to concerning that stone. Later 
they received from her a letter 
written—or scratched rather—at 
Gibraltar, telling them of the rava- 
ges of the small-pox, which had 
deprived them of a captain, and of 
the rigors by which they were for- 
bidden to land, and compelled to go 
on towards America with only the 
mate for captain, and with the dis- 
ease still lurking in the ship. This 
was the last letter she ever wrote. 
I need not here renew the grief of 
recording the tragic end of this 
strange and noble life; nor the sor- 
row of the long-expectant relatives 
and friends who received her and 
her husband and child, only as the 
Waves washed them to the shore, 
within hailing distance of which 
they perished. 

So long as Margaret Fuller lived 
at Concord, that ‘airy nothing,’ 
called ‘Transcendentalism had a 
local habitation and a name: those 
interested in it joined with each 
other to form a sort of body, of 
which Emerson was the brain and 
Margaret the blood. When Mar- 
garet left, it broke to pieces like a 
cosmical ring, each piece flying off 
to revolve on its own axis and orbit. 
Some, whose views had been in the 
direction of social reconstruction, 
went off to become the centre of 
the socialistic movement on Brook 
Farm, others to form religious 
societies, others to become anti- 
slavery leaders, whilst Hawthorne 
took office and fell into the mire of 
the Democratic party, and Emerson, 
Thoreau, and others, remained to 
follow as individuals their congenial 
pursuits. 

Somewhere about the year 1845, 
George W. Curtis, since then cele- 
brated as a brilliant traveller and 
humorist, found his way to Concord. 
Curtis was fresh from Cambridge 
University, of high family, and with 
fair fortune; but thinking he had 
not had sufficient contact with the 
rough side of life, he, with his 
brother, hired himself as a farm- 
labourer near Concord. The whim- 
sical youths worked well for fair 
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wages, and reserved enough leisure 
to enjoy the society of the village 
notabilities. He gives some amusing 
pictures of the Concord circle as 
it was then. 

‘Toward the end of the autumn,’ 
he writes, ‘Emerson suggested that 
they should meet every Monday 
evening through the winter at his 
library. I went the first Monday 
evening, very much as Ixion may 
have gone to his banquet. The 
philosophers sat dignified and erect. 
There was a constrained but very 
amiable silence, which had the im- 
pertinence of a tacit inquiry, seem- 
ing to ask, “ Who will now proceed 
to say the finest thing that has ever 
been said?” It was quite involun- 
tary and unavoidable, for the mem- 
bers lacked that fluent social genius 
without which a club is impossible. 
It was a congress of oracles on the 
one hand, and of curious listeners 
on the other. I vaguely remember 
that the Orphic Allcott invaded the 
desert of silence with a solemn 
saying, to which, after due pause, 
the Hon. Member for Blackberry 
Pastures’ (Thoreau, the naturalist), 
‘responded by some keen and graphic 
observation, while the Olympian 
host, anxious that so much good 
material should be spun into some- 
thing, beamed smiling encourage- 
ment upon all parties. But the 
conversation became more and 
more staccato. Miles Coverdale, 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne), ‘a statue of 
Night and Silence, sat, a little re- 
moved under a portrait of Dante, 
gazing imperturbably upon the 
group ; and as he sat in the shadow, 
his dark hair and eyes, and suit of 
sable, made him, in that society, 
the black thread of mystery which 
he weaves into his stories; while the 
shifting presence of the Brook far- 
mer’ (Mr. Pratt), ‘ played like heat- 
lightning round the room. I recall 
little else but a grave eating of 
russet apples by the erect philoso- 
phers, and a solemn disappearance 
into night. The club struggled 
through three Monday evenings. 
Plato was perpetually putting 
apples of gold in pictures of silver ; 
for such was the rich ore of his 
thought, and the deep melody of 
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his voice. Orson charmed us with 
the secrets won from his interviews 
with Pan in the Walden Woods; 
but still in vain. ‘The oracular say- 
ings were the unalloyed saccharine 
element, and every chemist knows 
how much else goes to practical 
food, how much coarse, rough, 
woody fibre is essential. The club 
struggled valiantly, discoursing 
celestially, eating apples and dis- 
appearing into the dark, until 
the third evening it vanished 
altogether.’ | 

Meanwhile the village of Concord 
enjoyed the solid privilege of hear- 
ing weekly lectures from these emi- 
nent men, and others whom they 
attracted from adistance. Amongst 
others they frequently listened io 
the eloquent voice of W. H. Chan- 
ning, now chaplain to the House of 
Representatives at Washington. <A 
firm friendship has long subsisted 
between Channing and Emerson. 
Channing was one who gave his 
earliest sympathies to the socialistic 
experiments of New England, and, 
when they failed, was known as an 
earnest champion of liberal ideas, 
and of emancipation. There was 
about him a crystal purity which 
attracted all, and none more than 
Emerson. Mrs. Emerson had al- 
ways wished to have her children 
christened. Emerson declared that 
he would offer no objection when 
a minister could be found to 
christen the children ‘who was as 
good as they. When Channing 
came to Concord he agreed with his 
wife that the right man had been 
found, and the children were chris- 
tened. 

At the other end of the village 
from ithe residence of Emerson 
stands the somewhat historic house 
known as the Old Manse, about 
which were gathered Hawthorne’s 
‘Mosses from an Old Manse.’ It 
was built for the residence of an 
early Colonial functionary of Massa- 
chusetts, and, as its fine front gables 
and rich wainscoting indicate, was 
in its time a fine mansion. 

In this Old Manse came Nathanicl 
Hawthorne to dwell in those days 
when, as he afterwards wrote with 
a certain grim satisfaction, he ‘ was 
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the most unknown author in 
America.’ The twilight region of 
romance in which he loved to dwell 
found a congenial centre in this 
quaint old home, haunted by so 
many traditions. As a phantom 
he came, and as a phantom he dwelt 
there; and, after several years, was 
still to the villagers a dark, sombre 
stranger. He was a silent looker- 
on, and noted down with the in- 
terest of an artist the movements 
which were going on around him ; 
and entering, with an artist’s in- 
terest, even the community of 
Brook Farm,—out of which experi- 
ence grew his Llithedale Romuncee, 
in which all the enthusiasts of that 
experiment appear. <A boat on the 
beautiful river Musketaquid, at twi- 
light,a bath in the same river a 
little later, seemed to be the mortal 
routine of this most reserved and 
unsocial of men. Whatever befell 
him went at once into the scrap-bag, 
out of which came from time to 
time the finely-woven tales which 
have fascinated so many. The 
mother of Goethe said, ‘My son, 
whenever he had a grief, made a 
poem of it, and so got rid of it 
it was much the same with the life 
of Hawthorne, in whose works real 
events and characters are worked 
up more than in those of any 
author with whom I am acquainted. 
Many will remember the thrilling 
termination to the story of Zenobia 
(Margaret Fuller), in the Blithedale 
Romance. The terrible details of 
the dragging for the corpse of the 
suicide were made with a singular 
fidelity from an actual event which 
ast a deep shadow over the village. 
About a mile from the residence of 
Mr. Hawthorne lived a farmer of 
humble fortunes, who had much 
struggle to obtain a competence for 
his large family. Among these was 
a daughter of precocious talent, 
who had interested Emerson and 
others by her studies and earnest- 
ness. Butas she got older, the hard 
duties of life, and poverty, wore 
upon her delicate organization; and 
she was not yet twenty years of age 
when she disappeared. Through 
the night she was sought in every 
direction. At length one of the 
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neighbours found some article of 
her clothing wpon the river side; 
and, as Mr. Hawthorne’s was the 
nearest house, he went there to get 
a boat and some assistance. It was 
after midnight, and Hawthorne went 
in his boat with the other; together 
they sat in the moonlight, a mile 
from the city, and silently dragged 
for thecorpse. At last it was drawn 
up. Silently Hawthorne went home 
to spend the rest of the night in 
writing that chapter, which for 
tragic power is perhaps unsurpassed 
in the literature of the horrible. 
President Polk took Hawthorne, 
who was very ‘ impecunious,’ to use 
a new American coinage, away from 
Concord, and gave him the care of 
the Customs in Salem, Massachu- 
setts; with the antiquities, particu- 
larly the witches, of which ancient 
city he made immediate acquaint- 
ance. His strange and reserved 
habits gave him the reputation in 
Salem of a man who was haunted 
by an evil conscience and by several 
unusually pertinacious ghosts whom 
he had, perhaps, helped to make 
ghosts in early life. After this he 
lived in other towns, but finally 
returned to Concord, declaring that 
it was, he suspected, the only place 
on the planet where a man could 
live as he liked without interference 
from his neighbours. Had he 
known how many spinsters his odd 
habits had tortured with curiosity, 
and how much tea he had spoiled, 
he would not have given so much 
credit even to Concord. Unhappily, 
Hawthorne had been a college class- 
mate of Franklin Pierce; and when 
the latter was nominated by the 
Democrats, so-called (/ucus a non 
lucendo), for the presidency, the 
novelist wrote a biography of 
Pierce. For this, his most remark- 
able work of fiction, he was, on the 
election of Mr. Pierce, made Consul 
at Liverpool. To say any more 
about him here would be carrying 
coals to Newcastle. Nevertheless, 
I may add, that amongst those in 
America who knew Hawthorne best, 
his criticisms upon so much of 
English life and character as may 
be only seen in parlours, and espe- 
cially his judgments concerning 
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English or other women, are re- 
garded as the breaking out of a 
comic genius in him, for which he 
has hitherto had little credit. Upon 
entering a room where any company 
had assembled, Hawthorne was very 
sure to make for the darkest corner, 
and it would have taken more than a 
forty-dowager power todraw him out 
of it. Atan evening company in Bos- 
ton last year, at which I was present, 
and where he was the chief guest, 
he was found to have disappeared 
at about nine, and being sought for 
by the host, was discovered in a 
remote room of the house reading 
Defoe’s Ghost Stories, 

Though personally acquainted 
with the transcendentalists, Haw- 
thorne was looked upon as having 
little or no real interest in the prin- 
ciples which they discussed or 
represented. He was more a keen- 
eyed intellectual huntsman, who 
knew where the finest game was to 
be found ; and, as the forester must 
be unespied,— 

He took the colour of his vest 

From rabbit's coat or grouse’s breast. 
Mr. Hawthorne was the only lite- 
rary man in America who has not 
given his voice against slavery. At 
the same time it should be said that, 
in his personal relations, this ablest 
of American story-tellers was with- 
out reproach, and that they mourn 
most his early death who knew him 
best. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, in his 
celebrated Fuble for Critics, had the 
discernment to recognize Emerson’s 
common-sense as well as his genius, 
and regarded his head as a well- 
balanced sphere, with 
One pole on Olympus and ¢’ other on 

*Change. 
Nevertheless, the majority of his 
neighbours could not consent that 
the transcendental philosopher was 
anything but a dreamer. Yet they 
all agreed that he was a very charm- 
ing dreamer, and his plain speech 
and simple manners with the rough 
farmers around him, won their 
hearts. Moreover, it was certainly 
true that the presence of this 
dreamer in Concord had largely 
raised the value of real estate. 
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This ‘ simple child, and wildly wise, 
must be taken care of: and so deli- 
cate services were rendered him 
without his knowledge, and by some 
persons, doubtless, with whom he 
had never met. Some nurseryman 
in the grey of the morning had 
entered his garden and carefully 
pruned his vines and trees for the 
season. One put upa bird house 
near him, and ‘ever since, said 
Mr. Emerson, ‘there has been a 
chorus of birds singing his praises.’ 
When he first went to reside on the 
pleasant little farm at Concord, his 
house was unprotected from the 
keen winds of winter, and the in- 
tense heats of summer, for which 
New England is remarkable. A 
gentleman, with whom Emerson 
had no acquaintance, riding by, 
paused, and saw what was needed. 
On the next day a waggon loaded 
with young firs came, and several 
workmen occupied the day in plant- 
ing them in front of the house, on 
each side. Since their growth the 
house has been comfortable at all 
seasons, and the yard remarkable for 
its beauty. 

But one day a tall, slender, blonde 
and white-haired man was found 
busily engaged upon Mr. Emerson’s 
grounds, contriving and building 
with a pile of sticks, which he had 
heaped together, a fantastic some- 
thing which might be called arbour, 
or bower, or summer-house. The 
architect was A. Bronson Alcott, 
and this the first and last house 
evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness. Alcott is an institution of 
Concord and of Transcendentalism, 
and no account of them would be 
complete which did not include 
some sketch of him. Since Words- 
worth has celebrated the pedlar in 
an epic, it may not be thought dis- 
paraging to say that this singular 
individual was in early life a tra- 
veller through the Southern States 
in that capacity, even within a short 
time of his appearance as builder of 
the ideal bower in Emerson’s garden. 
But his experience certainly did not 
whet in him any shrewdness which 
would entitle him to be considered 
an exemplary Yankee. Alcott, with 
a large and interesting family, one 
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daughter of which has become dis- 
tinguished as an authoress, was, 
humanly speaking, utterly unable 
to support it. He was utterly un- 
able to do anything for which the 
great world was willing to trade: 
it (with exception of the little 
Emersons) did not wish his sum- 
merhouses, still less those mystical 
ideas which his genius only author- 
ized him to utter, not to write. But 
Alcott, despite certain incon- 
veniences, believed that there were 
still kindly ravens who would feed 
prophets in extremity. On one 
occasion he in some way became 
possessed of a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, whereat there was rejoicing 
in his household. On the same day 
a traveller in distress knocked at 
his door, and telling a piteous story, 
besought five dollars to enable him 
to get home somewhere, promising 
to return it. Alcott told him that 
he had not a five-piece, but if a 
twenty would do he had that. The 
man naturally accepted the alterna- 
tive, and went his way rejoicing. 
Mrs. Alcott, on hearing of the 
transaction, was much provoked, and 
did not share her husband’s hope of 
again seeing the money. On the 
next day the newspaper contained 
a full description of the rogue, and 
an account of how he had on false 
pretences swindled several others. 
Nevertheless, a few days afterwards 
Alcott received a letter containing 
the money, in which the swindler 
declared that though he had taken 
the money of other people whenever 
he could, without compunction, he 
could not make up his mind to re- 
tain the money of a man so simple- 
hearted and generous as to give him 
four times the amount that he had 
asked for. 

Alcott was without public reputa- 
tion for a long time, except among 
the school-children of Boston, among 
whom he was the hero of heroes. 
He had an idea that the children 
were new arrivals from a higher 
world, and that, could their ideas 
and intuitions only be got at and 
interpreted before they should ‘fade 
into the light of common day,’ we 
should have the highest revelations. 
With these ideas he visited many 
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schools, and was freely permitted 
to occupy a portion of their time 
with his ‘Conversations.’ The chil- 
dren in the schools which he visited 
were of ages ranging from four to 
fourteen years. I have reports of 
two or three of these conversations, 
which I know to have been genu- 
inely made: they are interesting 
enough for me to give a specimen 
here, though they would have been 
much more interesting if we could 
have, with the name of each child 
whose answer is repeated, his or her 
exact age. Mr. Alcott’s plan was 
to read some passage, generally 
from the New Testament, and then 
call upon each of the children to 
declare what portion of such pas- 
sage made the deepest impression 
upon his mind, and the reason of 
that impression. 

In the conversation of which I 
shall give a portion, the children 
were all between the ages of six and 
twelve years of age. Mr. Alcott 
began by reading that portion of 
the conversation of Jesus with the 
woman of Samaria, contained in 
John iv. 16-30. 

Samuel T. (spoke)—‘I was most 
interested in this verse: “ He that 
drinks of this water shall thirst 
again, but he that drinks of the 
water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst.” He means by this 
that those who heard what he 
taught, and did it, should live al- 
ways ; should never die; their spirits 
should never die.’ 

Mr. Alcott.—‘ Can spirit die?’ 

Samuel T.—‘ For a spirit to die 
is to leave off being good.’ 

Edward J.—‘ I was interested in 
the words, “For the water that I 
shall give him will be in him a well 
of water.” I think it means that 
when people are good, and getting 
better, it is like water springing up 
always. They have more and more 
goodness.’ 

Samuel R.— Water is an emblem 
of holiness.’ 

Mr. Alcott.—‘ Water means spirit, 
pure and unspoiled.’ 

Edward J.—‘ It is holy spirit.’ 

Later in the same conversation 
Mr. Alcott puts the question :— 

‘When a little infant opens its 
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eyes upon this world, and sees things 
out of itself, and has the feeling of 
admiration, is there in that feeling 
the beginning of worship ?” 

Josiah (7 years of age.)—‘ No, 
Mr. Alcott; a little baby does not 
worship. It opens its eyes on the 
world, and sees things, and perhaps 
wonders what they are; but it don’t 
know anything about them or itself. 
It don’t know the use of anything; 
there is no worship in it.’ 

Mr. Alcott.— But in this feeling 
of wonder and admiration which it 
has, is there not the beginning of 
worship that will at last find its 
object ?” 

Josiah.—‘ No; there is not even 
the beginning of worship. It must 
have some temptation, I think, be- 
fore it can know the thing to wor- 
ship.’ 

Such conversations as the above, 
it must be remembered, were under- 
taken in the theoretical interest of 
Mr. Alcott and a few of his ac- 
quaintances, not in that of the chil- 
dren; amongst these, however, the 
philosopher became famous, and, on 
one occasion, at the end of a conver- 
sation, the children overpowered 
him, and placed on his head a wreath 
of flowers which some of the larger 
girls had carefully contrived from 
various contributions. And, though 
I have a lurking suspicion that 
these children would have been 
better employed (especially Josiah) 
eating gingerbread and spinning 
tops in the back lot, nevertheless, 
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there is such a grand advance in 
the mild enthusiast’s conversa- 
tions over Michael Wigglesworth’s 
Domesday Booke, with its medita- 
tions on the Divine glory mani- 
fested in the damnation of infants, 
which was a children’s school-book 
in New England in early times, that 
I will give it as my conviction that 
rarely has a chaplet been more 
gracefully bestowed, or more fitly 
worn, than upon those white hairs 
that, on this child-like man, recall 
the phrase in which Orpheus de- 
scribes such as ‘the white blossom 
of old age.’ The reader has doubt- 
less recalled the similar conversa- 
tions, held for an hour each day, by 
Jean Paul Richter, with the little 
children of his school at Schwar- 
zenbach, and the record of it which 
he called his ‘ Bon-mot Anthology.’ 
My belief is that Alcott knew no- 
thing of this experiment when his 
own was undertaken; but it is, as 
Richter’s English biographer re- 
marks, ‘curious to see that Ger- 
man children and Boston children, 
making allowance for difference of 
age, make very much the same ob- 
servations.’ 

Since this time Mr. Alcott has 
held his conversations with circles 
of grown-up people. And ,he has 
certainly not escaped the trials 
which an energetic Platonist would 
naturally incur in disseminating his 
ideas in a very practical age and 
country.* The logician and the 
humorist were his mortal foes. On 


* Profane parodies floated about, of which the following is a specimen :— 


The world-soul rusheth 
Into the world’s strife,— 


Hope gusheth 
Anew for life. 


From the sky 


Stars 

Fall ; 
In the wood 

Bars 


Growl :— 


But what of that, O brave Heart ? 
Art thou labourer ? 


Labour 
On! 


Art thou Poet ? 


Go it 
Strong ! 
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one occasion the ‘simple-hearted 
philosopher, having divided the 
entity Man into the Knower, the 
Thinker, the Actor, was interrupted 
by a religiously-trained lady with 
the question, whether the Anower, 
which she understood phonetically, 
was the same that was saved in the 
Ark. Some student of Cambridge 
was wicked enough to mystify the 
philosopher and the company by 
inquiring what he thought ‘of the 
late theory of Verdantius Griin, that 
the moon is a mass of sweitzero- 
caseous matter, congealed from the 
uberous glands of the lacteal ne- 
bula ?’ which one of his accomplices 
earnestly maintained to be the phi- 
losophy of Xeno modernized. Some 
earthly minds also set afloat the fol- 
lowing as one of the ‘Orphic utter- 
ances: —‘ And why, too, we may 
tremblingly ask, is the nose placed 
in the front of the countenance, 
stretching toward the infinite, but 
that it may attain, as it were, a fore- 
smell of the illimitable !’ 

It would scarcely be just if I did 
not give the reader some of the ex- 
temporaneous sayings of this devout 
idealist, taken down from time to 
time, to suggest the more important 
elements in these conversations, 
which have made them acceptable 
in the most intelligent American 
communities to this day. ‘ Action 
translates death into life; fable into 
verity ; speculation into experience ; 
freeing man from the sorceries of 
tradition and the torpor of habit. 
The eternal Scripture is thus expur- 
gated of the falsehoods interpolated 
into it by the supineness of the 
ages. Action mediates between 
conscience and sense: it is the gos- 
pel of the understanding.’ ‘Choice 
implies apostacy. The pure, un- 
fallen soul is above choice. ‘In 
the theocracy of ‘the soul majorities 
do not rule.’ ‘ Beelzebub marshals 
majorities. Prophets and Reformers 
are always special enemies of his 
and his minions. Multitudes ever 
lie. Every age is a Judas, and be- 
trays its Messiahs into the hands of 
the multitude. The voice of the 
private, not popular heart, is alone 
authentic.’ ‘The hunger of an age 
is alike a presentiment and a pledge 
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of its own supply.’ ‘Prudence is 
the foot-print of wisdom. ‘To 
benefit another, either by word or 
deed, you must have passed from 
the state in which he is to a higher. 
Experience is both law and method 
of all tuition, all influence.’ ‘ Opi- 
nions are life in foliage; deeds, in 
fruitage. Always is the fruitless 
tree accursed.’ ‘To apprehend a 
miracle, a man must have wrought 
it’ ‘The true teacher defends his 
pupils against his own personal in- 
fluence. He inspires self-trust.’ 
‘Obedience is the mediator of the 
soul.’ 

What further I have to say con- 
cerning the society into which I 
have tried to introduce the reader, 
can best be given directly as per- 
sonal reminiscences. These relate 
to the last twelve years, during 
which I have known much of Con- 
cord and its inhabitants, and during 
a portion of which I have resided 
there. 

It was some fifteen years ago that 
I first met with a sentence from the 
writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Into old Virginia, where I was born 
and then lived, literary importations 
from England were permitted, and 
sometimes occurrred; but the qua- 
rantine on all that hailed from New 
England was very strict. This 
single sentence came to me in an 
English magazine, as I lay under 
the shade—the Virginian’s normal 
position—on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Rappahannock, since then red- 
dened with brave blood. Thence- 
forth the world was for me changed! 
I went to the bookstores in Fre- 
dericksburg, and inquired for Emer- 
son’s works. No bookseller there 
had ever heard of any writer of that 
name. They had Emerson’s arith- 
metic! At length, by bringing over 
from Falmouth the magazine in 
which I encountered the sentence, I 
persuaded a bookseller that there 
was such a writer, and he promised 
to try and get his works for me. 
And one day I actually did find 
myself locked in my room with the 
Essays in my hand! Butalready, in 
that one great sentence—which I 
can never bring myself to quote— 
my Prospero had waved his wand, 
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and my revels were ended: the 
fowling-piece and the law-book, 
which had before divided my days, 
were laid aside for ever. ‘To my 
anxious parents and friends the 
word ‘Emerson’ conveyed no im- 
pression whatever, until, on one 
occasion, a lady, who heard that I 
had turned hermit to study Emer- 
son, was interested to come and 
warn them that her father had once 
employed a young man from the 
North as instructor in his house- 
hold; that this young man read 
Emerson; that he was a general un- 
believer of the doctrines of the 
Church, and, in fact, they feared, a 
sceptic; that he had died of con- 
sumption, and that his last words 
were ‘Send my love to R. W. Emer- 
son, who has done more for me than 
any other on earth.’ This created a 
serious panic in our household ; and 
it did appear, when the catechetical 
test was applied, that I was ab- 
sorbed in very different reflections 
from those which had been instilled 
by early training. Three or four 
years given to the bitter work of 
uttering the eternal adieu to the 
hereditary Church and State, and to 
the untwining of restraining arms, 
and I am ready to listen to what- 
ever still small voice may be sent. 
This brings me to Cambridge Divi- 
nity College. But here I am only 
to rest awhile; soon a bright morn- 
ing finds me at the door of him 
whose little sentence, crossing the 
ocean, had bounded back to seek 
me out in the woods, where, but for 
it, I might now have been prowling, 
not after river-game, but after those 
whom I have learned to know as 
brothers. 

My note of introduction was pre- 
sented, and my welcome was cor- 
dial. Emerson was, apparently, yet 
young; he was tall, slender, of light 
complexion; his step was elastic, 
his manner easy and simple, and 
his voice at once relieved me of the 
trembling with which I stood before 
him—the first great man I had ever 
seen. (I had seen, however, Web- 
eter, and the President, and men 
called great at Washington.) He 
proposed to take me on a walk; and 
whilst he was preparing, I had the 
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opportunity of looking about the 
library. Over the mantle hung an 
excellent copy of Michael Angelo’s 
*Parce; on it there were two sta- 
tuettes of Goethe, of whom also 
there were engraved portraits on 
the walls. Afterwards Emerson 
showed me eight or ten portraits of 
Goethe which he had carefully col- 
lected. The next in favour was 
Dante, of whom he had all the 
known likenesses—including  va- 
rious photographs of the mask of 
Dante, made at Ravenna. Besides 
the portraits of Shakspeare, Mon- 
taigne, and Swedenborg, I remem- 
ber nothing else on the walls of the 
library. The bookshelves were well 
filled with select works; amongst 
which I was only struck with the 
many curious Oriental productions, 
some in Sanscrit. He had, too, 
many editions in Greek and English, 
of Plato, which had been carefully 
read and marked. The furniture of 
the room was antique and simple. 
There were, on one side of the 
room, four considerable shelves, 
completely occupied by his MSS., of 
which there were enough, one might 
suppose, to have furnished a hun- 
dred printed volumes, instead of the 
seven which he has given the world, 
though under perpetual pressure for 
more from the publishers and: the 
public. 

On this first walk Emerson took 
me to the Walden Water. This 
lakelet, which has inspired as many 
poems perhaps as any in the world, 
is certainly very beautiful. It is on 
the eastern verge of Emerson’s farm, 
and he has made it public property. 
A pure white crystal, in setting of 
emerald, clear and calm, there 
being no known inlet or outlet to it, 
one can scarcely imagine a more fit- 
ting spot for the haunt of a poet. 
As soon as we reached it its fascina- 
tions were felt, and in a few mo- 
ments we were suspended far out in 
its delicious embrace. Of all the 
waters I have ever seen this was the 
most transparent: to the depth of 
ten or twelve feet one could see the 
fishes and the rocks it held. 

Having bathed, we sat down on 
the shore; and then Walden and 
her beautiful woods began to utter 
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their peans through his lips. Em- 
erson’s conversation was different 
from that of any one I have ever met 
with, and unequalled by that of any 
one, unless it be Thomas Carlyle. 
Of course there is no comparison of 
the two possible, but the contrasts 
between them are very striking and 
significant. In-speaking of that 
which he conceives to be ignorant 
error, Mr. Carlyle is vehement, and 
where he suspects an admixture of 
falsehood and hypocrisy, his tone is 
that of rage; and although this in- 
dignation is noble and the utter- 
ances always thrilling, yet when one 
recurs to the little man or thing at 
which they are often levelled, it 
seems to be like the bombardment 
of a sparrow’s nest with shot and 
shell. On such Emerson merely 
darts a spare beam of his wit, be- 
neath which a lie is sure to shrivel ; 
but if he breaks any one on his 
wheel it must be some one who has 
been admitted at the banquet of the 
gods, and violated their laws. Every 
one who has witnessed the imperial 
dignity, or felt the weight of au- 
thentic knowledge, which charac- 
terize Mr. Carlyle’s conversation, 
to such an extent that even his 
light utterances seem to stand out 
like pillars of Hercules, must also 
have felt the earth tremble before 
the thunders and lightnings of his 
wrath; but with Emerson, though 
the same falsehood is fatally smitten, 
it is by the invisible, inaudible sun- 
stroke, which has left the sky as 
bright and blue as before. For the 
rest, and where abstract truths and 
principles are discussed, whilst Car- 
lyle astonishes by the range of his 
sifted knowledge, he does not con- 
vey an equal impression of having 
originally thought out the various 
problems involved in other depart- 
ments than those which are plainly 
his own; but there is scarcely a 
realm of science or art in which 
Emerson could not be to some extent 
the instructor of the Academies. 
Agassiz, as I have heard him say, 
prefers his conversation on scientific 
questions to that of any other. 

I remember him on that day at 
Walden as Bunyan’s pilgrim might 
have remembered the Interpreter. 
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The growths around, the arrow-head 
and the orchis, were intimations of 
that mystic unity in nature, which 
is the fountain of poetry to him; 
either of these, or of many others of 
the remarkably rich vegetable fauna 
of that region, excited emotions 
much more solemn than the zesthetic 
in him. He fully felt that if we 
only knew how to look around we 
would not have need to look above. 
He called me to observe that the 
voices of some fishermen out on the 
water, talking about their affairs, 
were intoned by the distance and 
the water into music; and that the 
curves which their oars made, 
marked under the sunlight in sii- 
ver, made a succession of bows 
which Diana might covet. I remem- 
ber to have thought that the local 
legend of the Indian on whom there 
was a spell which forbade the rain 
or the sunshine to fall on him, was 
here changed, and that on this one 
there was a spell that caused what- 
ever elements should touch him to 
crystallize into manifold forms of 
truth and beauty. On the religious 
or theological points, about which 
there was a renewed excitement on 
account of the tendencies of one 
class in the prevailing denomination 
(the Unitarian) to go to the Epis- 
copal Church, of another to Sweden- 
borgianism—both due to that of a 
still larger class to admit the views 
of Theodore Parker—he was not 
deeply interested ; and coming from 
the heated debates at our Cambridge 
Divinity College to him, could be 
only symbolised by the plunge from 
the hot atmosphere into Walden, 
which we had enjoyed. ‘I am not 
much interested in these discussions ; 
but still it does seem deplorable 
that there is such a tendency in 
some people to creeds which would 
take man back to the Chimpanzee.’ 
‘TI have very good grounds for being 
a Unitarian and a Trinitarian too; 
I need not nibble for ever at one 
loaf, but eat it and thank God for it, 
and earn another.” Of Theodore 
Parker he said it was ‘a great com- 
fort to remember that there was one 
sane voice heard among the religious 
and political affairs of America.’ He 
could not go to church, but supported 
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the village minister because it was 
well ‘to have aconscientious man to 
sit on school committees, to help at 
town meetings, to attend the sick 
and the dead.’ The thing he hated 
most was sickness, and often quoted 
Dr. Johnson’s declaration that 
‘every man is a rascal when he is 
sick” ‘Sickness is utterly selfish; 
a ghoul feeding on all in the house.’ 
‘These outward complaints one 
cannot help suspecting originate in 
inner complaints: when one is sick 
I am inclined to think something 
the devil is the matter.’ ‘ Virtue is 
health.’ 

In 1852, when I entered the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, Emerson’s 
influence was confined to a few; 
and these were in the Divinity 
College, where his influence was 
dreaded. The Sccular University 
had for its idols the governor, the 
senators, and particularly Daniel 
Webster. These were the men who 
occupied the chief seats on the plat- 
form at Commencements. Emerson’s 
idea of the scholar was a very high 
and exacting one: he was to be of a 
different caste from others. He in- 
sisted that the whole plan of educat- 
ing young men was subverted: 
the merchants send their sons to 
the University, not that they may 
return to trail truth and ideas in the 
old mires of trade and selfishness, 
but for just the reverse—that they 
should be trained in those higher 
forces which are needed to lift men 
out of those old ruts. The mer- 
chants mean, if they could only ex- 
press it, ‘we have educated you in 
order that you might not be one of 
us; we do not wish you tocome and 
show us how truth and justice may 
be evaded by cotton and sugar: we 
have been long under that harrow 
of low interests, and have adjourned 
our nobler lives to you. This is 
the undertone even of the flatteries 
and plaudits with which they may 
feel committed to meet the orator or 
literary man, who descends even for 
their interests to compromise with 
King Creed or King Cotton. Never- 
theless, Webster was still the idol of 
Cambridge when he returned about 
that same time from Washington, 
crowned by the ‘solid men of Bos- 
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ton,’ as he who had saved the Union 
of the States from dissolution, whilst 
others were in sackcloth, that 
their State should have purchased 
that or any other boon at such 
a cost as surrendering itself to 
be the free hunting-ground of 
slave-catchers. The lecture-room 
was crowded with students when 
Hmerson uttered the words which 
have been so well remembered in 
New England,— Every drop of his 
blood has eyes that look downward. 
He knows the heroes of ’76 well 
enough ; he does not know the heroes 
of to-day, when he meets them in 
the streets,—and the sentence was 
cut in two by a hurricane of hisses. 
It was the first time he had ever been 
hissed at Cambridge, or, perhaps, 
anywhere; but he seemed scarcely 
to hear it, and when it was over 
took up the very next word in the 
sentence and completed it. There 
Was a certain power in his masterly 
quietness during this interruption, 
which had a deep effect ; and though 
the relentless anatomy of the fa- 
vourite orator proceeded for yet 
thirty minutes, no other hiss was 
heard. 

From this time the interest of the 
students in Emerson increased, and 
when, soon after, Webster died from 
grief at having failed to receive the 
seat in the White House, for which 
he had betrayed Freedom, I think 
Emerson and his opinions became 
the leading themes at the University. 
During that winter (1852) quite a 
number of students got together one 
night and went in sleighs to Con- 
cord—some twenty miles—to hear 
a lecture which he was advertised to 
deliver there. When we arrived it 
vas found that the lecture had been, 
for some local reason, postponed. 
Emerson was, however, much moved 
at seeing such a train of young men 
who had come so far to hear him, 
and invited them to his house, 
where the evening was passed in in- 
teresting conversation. Emerson 
then agreed to compensate us by 
coming down to Cambridge and 
reading, in one of our rooms, 
one of his lectures. The arrange- 
ment was made, and, besides the 
students present, there were Long- 
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fellow, Lowell, and several other 
poets. The lecture was on Poetry ; 
and the effect of it was electrical. 
When it was over there was a deep 
silence which no one seemed willing 
to break; but Otto Dresel, the first 
musical artist in America, who was 
present, went to the piano and gave 
three of Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words,—which said all that could be 
said ; after which the company se- 
parated. 

During the ensuing long (summer) 
vacation I resided at Concord, Mr. 
Emerson having kindly consented to 
give me some advice about reading, 
and offered me the use of his books. 
He introduced to me then all of the 
Old English Chronicles, as published 
by Bohn; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and the early English poets; Plato, 
Beehme, Bhaghavat Geeta, Hafiz, 
the Desatir, some of the Puranas and 
the Redekunste (Von Hammer). He 
did not care much about the modern 
poets, except Wordsworth, whom he 
spoke of as ‘ the great modern poet.’ 
He said also ‘ when Nature wants an 
artist she makes Tennyson.’ He 
had read Robert Browning partly 
only, but with deep interest. ‘ Pa- 
racelsus, he said, ‘is the wail of the 
nineteenth century.’ 

It was during that summer that IT 
first saw A. H. Clough, the English 
poet, between whom and Mr. Emer- 
son existed a close intellectual sym- 
pathy and an intimate acquaintance. 
Mr. Emerson was the first American 
who recognized the subtle genius of 
the young Oxonian, and had advised 
the publication of the Bothie of 
Toper-na-Fuosich, which gained such 
a great popularity in New England 
twelve or thirteen years ago, a popu- 
larity which it has retained. Mr. 
Clough did not so much find, inAme- 
rica, friends as lovers. There was 
not one superior person who was not 
pleased to meet him; and when the 
tidings came that he was to be mar- 
ried, no box of ordinary size was 
sufficient to hold the presents that 
his literary friends were eager to 
send him. Iam anxious to claim, as 
to the credit of the cultivated circles 
of American society, that this deep 
friendship and hearty welcome were 
extended to one who came so quietly, 
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whose genius was without affectation, 
and culture without ostentation. 


He had built not fame, but a godlike soul. 


He did not, however, appear much 
in society; but could be more fre- 
quently seen strolling in the groves 
at Cambridge, around the residence 
of his dear friends, Charles Norton 
and his sisters, or in the woods at 
Concord, with the one in whom he 
had long years before recognized a 
master. 
Nunc non e manibus illis, 
Nunc non e tumulo, fortunataque favilla 
Nascuntur viol ? 


Here, too, came Theodore Parker 
from the thick of that final battle 
for free thought which was planned 
when Luther tore Tetzel’s list from 
the church door. He hit hard, and 
no blow was too hard for the Unita- 
rians to deal to the man who justi- 
fied all the taunting prophecies of 
the orthodox as to the inevitable 
results of their position. Yet 
those who were in bitterest antago- 
nism to Parker knew that every 
poor or wronged man in Boston 
followed him with a silent bene- 
diction as he walked the street. 
When I was leaving Virginia for 
Massachusetts, a negro woman be- 
longing to my father, confided to 
me that her husband, who had 
escaped the year before, was in 
Boston, and sent by mea message 
to him. When Larrived in BostonI 
found that it was difficult to discover 
any particular negro, on account 
of the apprehensions concerning 
slave-catchers which the recent pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Bill had 
excited. On mentioning this to a 
distinguished Unitarian minister of 
the old school, who had been a 
severe antagonist of Parker, he said 
frankly, ‘The only man that can 
help you thoroughly in finding this 
negro is Theodore Parker.” ‘To 
Parker then I repaired. He took 
me from street to street where 
negroes resided, and wherever he 
went the poor creatures received 
him with joy, even to tears. Never 
have I seen such adoration extended 
to a man as that which welled up 
from the hearts of these lowly crea- 
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tures, to whom his services had not 
been rendered in brave words alone. 
All of these negroes were of various 
orthodox churches; yet for them, 
all that came from Parker was 
piety, even his refusal, which I 
heard, to pray for the deliverance 
of a fugitive slave, who sent, from 
the gaol, petitions to the various 
churches that they would so pray. 
Parker read it, and said that he did 
not believe in asking God to do 
their work. During the week he 
joined in the ineffectual effort at 
rescuing the slave. 

My reader has by this time seen 
that the story I am telling is a 
prickly-pear growth—one leaf bud- 
ding out from another—and will 
therefore indulge me in a few other 
reminiscences of Parker. I remem- 
ber well the first Sunday on which 
I entered the great Music Hall at 
Boston. There was something 
triumphal in the scene of the four 
or five thousand well-dressed and 
cheerful people gathered in that 
beautiful hall, with its pure white 
walls, and lofty blue ceiling, which 
almost cheated the eye into be- 
lieving that it was looking through 
to the sky beyond. When the choir, 
which was behind the preacher, 
had sung an anthem from Mendels- 
sohn, the grave and even sad-look- 
ing man arose for an utterance 
which could scarcely be called a 
prayer, but was more like a spoken 
hymn of thankfulness. He began, 
‘Our heavenly Father and our 
Mother,’ in a voice which blended, 
in a most notable degree, earnest- 
ness and tenderness—a voice which 
can never be forgotten by any who 
have heard it, and was the only 
outward endowment of oratory 
which Parker possessed. No mat- 
ter what he said, no one could even 
associate with it any idea of affecta- 
tion or levity. Thus in this very 
prayer, as it would be called, he 
prayed for a charity which might 
even include political conservatives. 
‘ There are many mean men in high 
position in Boston; but they cannot 
help it-—they were made mean; 
they will grind the weak and rob 
the poor; their lips will deny what 
their hearts know to be true and 
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just; they are mean—but they can- 
not help it; help us, Spirit of Charity, 
to triumph here over our strongest 
temptation, and love instead of 
hating these,—with a love too faith- 
ful to be mistaken for indulgence of 
their baseness.’ I have often smiled, 
remembering these words, but I 
believe that few could have smiled 
hearing them ; for each word strug- 
gled out and fell ponderous and full 
of sorrow. Then he read out for 
the hymn, Sir H. Wotton’s verses, 
beginning — 


How happy is he born or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill. 


After this came the discourse—he 
never called any production a ‘ser- 
mon.’ He arose quietly, and con- 
tinued quietly ; there was no raising 
of the voice, but when he was 
especially moved in any utterance, 
it was indicated by a lowering of 
the voice. A gesture of any kind 
was extremely rare—there was but 
one in the discourse to which I am 
referring, when his finger pointed 
to a violet by way of illustration; 
for whatever flower was blooming 
was sure to be laid on his desk. 
Plain, direct, calm, without art or 
flourish, the vast audience was 
motionless for whatever length of 
time the discourse should occupy, 
and it was almost never less than 
an hour. For in this discourse 
every word was loaded with a 
thought; there were masses of in- 
formation conveyed, there. were 
interpretations of nature, and a 
bravery and honesty of statement 
which were exciting exough with- 
out rhetoric. All this was very 
powerful, and under some passages 
the people bent as before a strong 
wind. 

Before such a man, as may be 
imagined, the casuists of Boston 
could prevail only among those who 
would not admit that he should 
have a hearing. He did not hold 
long arguments in controversies, 
but gave formidable replies in single 
sentences. He was once accused 
by Dr. Gannett, before the Minis- 
terial Conference, of using un- 
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christian language concerning Judge 
Curtis, who belonged to Dr. Gan- 
nett’s church—that which Dr. Chan- 
ning once ministered to. Judge 
Curtis’s offence, for which Parker 
had publicly denounced him, was 
the vehement effort which he had 
made to return to slavery William 
and Ellen Crafts, who had jour- 
neyed a thousand miles for freedom, 
she disguised as a Southern gentle- 
man, her husband being his body- 
servant. It was the same William 
Crafts who last year at Newcastle 
defended, against Dr. Hunt, his 
right to be considered a man. He 
and his wife were concealed some 
days in Parker’s study, whilst 
Parker wrote at the door, with 
several loaded pistols, and the gun 
which his father had used in the 
Revolution, by his side. Curtis, 
however, was about to prevail, when 
the fugitives were smuggled off to 
England. ‘Then Parker attacked 
Curtis, and therefore Dr. Gannett 
attacked him. In his apology, 
Parker began, ‘ You see, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, the thing was 
this: a member of Dr. Gannett’s 
church tried to kidnap two of 
mine.” Under the explosion of 
laughter which followed this, Dr. 
Gannett beat a retreat, and the 
matter ended. 

Mr. Parker would respect intel- 
lectual honesty wherever he found 
it. There was an editor in the 
State of Virginia who boldly main- 
tained slavery on grounds which 
were then regarded in the South 
as subversive of many orthodox 
views, but which Parker believed 
were the only grounds upon which 
an intelligent man could base any 
honest attempt to defend that insti- 
tution. So he subscribed for the 
paper and always read it carefully ; 
and indeed such faith had he in 
the honesty of that editor, that when 
they both were in Europe, the one 
as a chargé d affaires, the other as an 
invalid, he did rot hesitate to make 
(though he was not in need of 
friends) a personal request to this 
very fiery Southerner. 

The temper on both sides, in the 
controversy between him and the 
Unitarians, will appear in the fol- 
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lowing facts. When our class at 
Cambridge, that of 1854, was about 
to be graduated, the majority of us 
were, at least, rationalistic, and 
all had an admiration for Mr. 
Parker. We had concluded to 
elect him to deliver the annual dis- 
course at our graduation, an honour 
which he might naturally have 
coveted, as indicative of the progress 
of his opinions. But when we 
waited on him, he said, ‘I should 
rejoice to do it; but the faculty 
have already been embarrassed by 
the reputation of your class for 
religious radicalism, and it is not 
right to press them further: there- 
fore I decline: get a liberal man 
less notorious than myself” He 
then suggested Dr. Furness, of 
Philadelphia, who delivered the 
address. After us there came a 
class that cared less about embar- 
rassing the faculty, and which, 
without consulting Mr. Parker, 
voted to invite him to deliver 
the address. The faculty, violating 
the legal rights of the Alumni, 
refused to allow him to address 
them. The youths stood their 
ground, and so there was no ad- 
dress that year, but a silence more 
eloquent than anything that had 
been heard there since Emerson’s 
oration twenty years before. 

But I must now follow Parker to 
Concord, where he came to recover 
from his wounds by contact with 
nature—whether represented in the 
Mayflowers or the Brahmin of the 
meadows, who could expound 
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Parker, if he had not been so im- 
portant to the religious revolution 
going on in New England, would 
have been distinguished as a bota- 
nist. He knew by heart and by 
name every plant of New England, 
and had a tender love for flowers. 
Their presence always excited him 
to exaltation. I remember once 
strolling with him in the woods, 
when we came across an early 
violet. He sat down by it and 
gazed on it for some time in silence. 
Then he said, ‘There is a miracle- 
sense in man which should be re- 
spected: man is too near to the 
8 
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divine mystery of existence not 
to clutch at anything that seems 
to declare it. At present men feed 
that mystic part, that miracle-sense, 
with church fables, as a man who 
has not bread will eat grass and 
berries rather than starve; but 
when man has got so far as to see 
God full in that flower, nature will 
so rise as a miraculous dawn 
above him, that the legendary night- 
fires will sink to pale ashes.’ 

In his deep communion with 
Emerson, the first of men to him, 
Parker cooled his hot temples, and 
went back to his fight serene and 
happy; he came up feeling that 
Boston was a whited sepulchre full 
of dead men’s bones; he went back 
convinced that it was the ‘hub of 
the universe,’ as Dr. Holmes has 
described it. But after such visits 
some of Emerson’s virtue had, it 
used to be said, gone out of him; 
and he was wont to regard mankind, 
or at least the world, as a failure. 
At any rate there is an allegorical 
story current that once, immediately 
after Parker had parted from Emer- 
son on the road to Boston, a crazy 
Millerite encountered Parker, and 
cried, ‘Sir, do you not know that 
the world is coming to an end? 
Upon which Parker replied, ‘My 
good man, that doesn’t concern me: 
I livein Boston.’ The same fanatic 
overtaking Emerson, announced in 
the same terms the approach of the 
end of the world; upon which Emer- 
son replied, ‘I am glad of it, sir: 
man will get along much better 
without it!’ 

The advent of Agassiz at Cam- 
bridge was an important event in 
connexion with the intellectual 
activity of the country. M. Agassiz 
Was soon instructing the American 
people, north, south, east and west. 
He also made acquaintance with 
every superior person; and thus 
the whole nation was put under 
contribution to furnish him with 
specimens. Old fishermen on the 
coasts were found carefully setting 
aside every fish suspected of any 
eccentricity, and huntsmen in the 
far west every peculiar feather, as 
choice morsels for this distinguished 
guest of the nation. To the young 
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men at Cambridge, who were his 
pupils, he was a great assistance, 
because of his sympathy—amount- 
ing to enthusiasm—for every effort 
at independent investigation. At 
the end of every week a portion 
of the afternoon was given to ques- 
tionings of Agassiz by the students. 
These became invariably earnest 
discussions, which lasted until late 
hours, and always turning upon the 
origin of species, and showing a ten- 
dency to the Darwinian theory, which 
M. Agassiz must have concluded to 
be the original depravity of the 
scientific mind, as I believe there 
was not a student or professor at 
Cambridge who did not adopt it. At 
least once in every fortnight Agassiz 
would take us to the sea-shore to 
study geology and zoology. Generally 
it was at Nahant that we spent such 
glorious days. It was easy for him 
to find there, for lecture-desks and 
charts, rocks veined with mica and 
hornblende, and beaches strewn 
with sea-urchins, star-fishes, and 
often rarer forms. 

But Agassiz was very fond of 
Concord, where he gave lectures 
at times, and where he often went 
to exchange with his friend Emerson 
the new facts and observations 
which were always flowing into his 
world-wide nets, for the philoso- 
phical interpretations which with 
the transcendentalist were always 
awaiting and anticipating such 
facts and discoveries. Emerson 
had a scientific method of the 
severest kind, and could not be 
carried away by any theories. But 
it was not so with all of Emerson’s 
friends. I remember well being 
present at Emerson’s, when Agassiz 
and Alcott had a most remarkable 
conversation. 

‘ Ihave long desired,’ says Alcott, 
‘to bring my views of creation to 
the severest scientific test. To me 
the idea that man is the develop- 
ment from lower orders of beings 
is a subversion of the truth.’ 

‘I agree with you entirely,’ ex- 
claims Agassiz, with a somewhat 
pleased glance at the rest of the 
company, whom he knew to be 
inclined to the hypothesis of Dar- 
win. 
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‘Yes, sir,’ continues Alcott, ‘an 
exact subversion of the truth. Man, 
I take it, was the first created 
being ; was he not?” 

Agassiz (in some dismay): ‘I 
don’t know that I exactly under- 
stand——’ 

Aleott: ‘ Why, it is manifest that 
God could never have created a 
miserable, poisonous snake, and 
filthy vermin, and malignant tigers.’ 

Agassiz (embarrassed): ‘ Well, 
who could have created them ?” 

Alcott (seeing with sorrow that 
Agassiz is as materialistic as the 
rest): ‘Must we not conclude that 
these evil beasts which fill the 
world are the various forms of 
human sins? That when man was 
created they did not exist, but were 
originated by his lusts and ani- 
malisms ?’ 

Agassiz (bewildered): ‘ But geo- 
logy shows that these beasts existed 
many ages before man.’ 

Alcott: ‘But may man not have 
created these things before he appeared 
in his present form ? 

Here Agassiz gave that signal 
of distress, which in company is 
unmistakeable: he looked at his 
watch. Emerson came to the rescue 
when the worthy naturalist was on 
the brink of despair, and suggested 
that probably the two would com- 
prehend the positions of each other, 
if Mr. Alcott’s theory were given 
in more scientific rhetoric. ‘ Doubt- 
less he meant that man was the 
primal idea and purpose of nature ; 
that these things which swim, fly, 
creep, are so many shortcomings of 
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man—that is, they fall short of 
being men at this or that degree, 
and thus represent some as yet un- 
controlled animalism of human 
nature. Thus they may be man 
flying or creeping; and though as 
forms they may be anterior, the type 
they are trying to realize (7.e. man) 
may be anterior to them; in fact, 
the type must be in some sense 
their creator.’ 

After this Agassiz had the look 
of a man who has taken to the sea 
to avoid a fire (for he suspected 
some Darwinism in every word of 
Emerson’s); and Alcott had the 
look of having been cheated, for 
he did not recognize his scientific 
summer-house in Emerson's fabric ; 
whilst the host, not without some 
wicked twinklings in hiseye, assured 
the company that faith and science 
had been reconciled, the conflict of 
ages ended, and dinner ready. 

But the chief attraction to men 
of science that Concord presented 
was, that it was the home—so far as 
he could be said to have any—of 
that strange apparation that bore 
the name of Thoreau; a man of 
such wonderful, even unparalleled, 
intimacy with nature, that his bio- 
graphy when it is written will seem 
like a myth. Of this man, who, 
next to Emerson, is certainly the 
most notable American product, 
I have said the least; and this 
because his life in the woods and 
the secrets confided to him by nature, 
merit a separate narrative, which I 
hope to be able to prepare for Eng- 
lish readers. 


He was Emerson’s forest seer, 

A minstrel of the natural year, 
Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 
A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart ; 


Though Concord has been recog- 
nized as the literary centre of Ame- 
rica, its society was far removed 
from anything stilted and preten- 
tious in that direction. The stan- 
dard of culture was indeed high, 
and the young people formed them- 
selves into classes for the study of 
languages and other branches; but 
equally celebrated in the surround- 


ing villages, and in Boston, were the 
Concord pic-nics, theatricals, ska- 
ting-parties, May festivities and 
berryings. The philosophers of 
the village were on terms of inti- 
macy with the children, and it was 
a rule there that to their merry 
expeditions should be invited ‘all 
children from six to sixty years 
of age.’ Hawthorne having removed 
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from the Old Manse, the mirthful 
fairies have in these last years 
avenged themselves on the sombre 
spirits of his dynasty by making it 
the cheerful home of the family of 
Mrs. Ripley, well known to the 
naturalists on account of her valu- 
able collection of lichens, and to the 
Cambridge professors on account 
of her success in training young 
men for the University. It is said 
that a learned gentleman once 
called to see this lady, and found 
her hearing at once the lesson of 
one student in Sophocles, and that 
of another in Differential Calculus ; 
at the same time rocking her grand- 
child’s cradle with one foot, and 
shelling peas for dinner—a story 
not at all incredible, and given 
here because somewhat characteris- 
tic of a class of the women of New 
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England. The Old Manse gradu- 
ally became a social heart to the 
village, in distinction from the phi- 
losophical capitol at the other end, 
with which, however, it was in close 
alliance. 

Once in that neighbourhood I 
met with an unquiet soul, yearning 
for a higher social condition, which 
had shaped itself to his mind after 
the pattern shown by Charles 
Fourier. ‘Have you ever heard,’ 
I said, ‘ of the child that went about 
lamenting and searching for the 
beautiful butterfly which she had 
lost? The butterfly had softly 
alighted upon her head, and sat 
there while the search went on. 
May not this fable apply to one 
who, living in Concord, searches 
as far as France for a true so- 
ciety ?” 





